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WHEN YOU GET A SHOT YOU GET A BIRD—with XPERT 
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Back up the good work of your 
dogs with WESTERN Xpert shells, the 
load that makes their work count the 





Western Xpert shells are in a class 
by themselves for quail, rabbits and 


most at the end of each day’s shooting.  iwiazack= 


Super-X, the long-range load with 
the Short Shot String. enables you 
to pull down high-flying ducks and 
geese with few cripples. The shct 
hold together as they travel throug) 
the air, instead of stringing out 
More pellets reach the bird 

Write for literature describing the 
many exclusive Western develop- 
ments in rifle, revolver and shotgun 
ammunition, including Captain 
Askin's booklet on Super-X 





World’s Champion Ammunition 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY * * 922 HUNTER AVE., EAST ALTON, ILL. * * poboken, BT Sag trencisco, Ca 


All Western rifle cartridges have Lubaloy non-rouling bullets. Deadly accurate. Lubaloy (lubricating alloy) keeps the barrel bright as new 
—protects the bore—prolongs its life. Try Western Lubaloy .22's. They :-ep you and your gun clean. Gleam like “Bullets of Gold.” 
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JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 1067 Pershing Road,- Waukegan, Illinois 
World's Largest oun of Outboard Motors 
Export Division: 75 West Street, New York City 
IN CANADA 
Canadian Johnson Motor Company, Ltd., Pezerborough, Ontario 
Distributors: Peterborough Canoe Co., Peterborough, Ont. Hoffars, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 


MORE THAN HALF THE OUTBOARD MOTORS THAT ARE SOLD ARE JOHNSONS 
1 
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PrLUuecen 


LEVEL WIND 


Pflueger Summit Level Wind Reel 
Fancy Solid Nickel Silver 


ckel Finish 
Price, $6.00 


. == No. 1573..Price, $25.00 


ae 


tex 


Aira 
Pflueger Superex Automatic Reel 
Satin Nickalum, Gun Metal Finish 


Tackle ie =) 
that “SSS 
is Making HISTORY! 


Three generations of Pfluegers have specialized in building depend- 
able tackle for the fishermen of America. 64 years of proved results 
are back of the Pflueger products offered today in leading sporting 
goods stores. Pflueger has provided for 1928, the largest and finest 

line of fishing tackle in the company’s history—more than 5000 
items—for every requirement of fresh and salt water fishing. A \SHIN st aes the 
pocket catalog of Pflueger Tackle can be obtained, without fe eee Coupon 
charge, from any Pflueger dealer. If you cannot obtain a copy eee THE 
locally, write us and one will be mailed to you. o ENTERPRISE 


MFG. CO. 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. Dept. F-9, Akron, Ohio 
Dept. F-9 “The Pfluegers”’ Akron, Ohio 





Pflueger Pocket Catalog 
‘ . ‘ Gentlemen:—Please send me, free 
Brim full of interesting of cost, your Pocket Catalog No. 148. 


and helpful information 7 
I { ] which every fisherman 
P F G E R wants to know—valu- 7 Name 
ay Ai able tips on fish and 7 
PRONOUNCED “4 - fishing with com- 7 
FISHING TACKLE — fecitehed?” “sada 
° ueger Fish- 
Leaders Since I864 ing Tackle. 47 



































They’re Biting 
at 
Atlantic City 


You surf-casters or deep sea 
fishermen who want the thrill 
of a full day’s sport and a 
full catch .. . come to Atlan- 
tic City now. Everything to 
make your days afloat and 
your nights ashore a success. 
Bring your golf clubs so that 
you can alternate bunkers 
with billows. Make the Am- 
bassador your headquarters 
for supreme enjoyment 
whether you come down for 
a day a weekend... or 
the season. 
brochure and 


“The brochure ond 
Ambassador 


Illustrated 


























SPORTSMEN 


We have a few dates open for Reservation on 
our new House-boat for Mallard Duck shooting. 
ur shooting privileges cover over 55,000 
acres, and this territory is the greatest con- 
centration of Mallard Ducks in America. 
House-boat is new—dimensions 105 x 24 ft., 
two decks, steel hull, three pontoon con- 
struction for extra safety. Features electric 
lights, steam heat, hot and cold running 
water, connecting baths with every room. 
Individual beds. Capacity 14. Exclusive use 
of all equipment given to parties of as many 
as 10 members. Reservations for entire boat 
for 9 weeks of coming season aiready made 
by our guests of last season. ““Nuf Sed.” 
Rates $100 per week 
Deposit Required. References Exchanged 


Watson, Ark. 


50% 
J. A. WILKIN 








FOR SALE 


Red Rock Ranch in the Jackson’s Hole 
Wyoming, a real hunting ranch in the Gros 
Ventre mountains, suitable for either a Dude ranch, 
Summer home, or Hunting lodge. 640 acres of land 
on fine trout stream. Good log buildings, and equip- 
ment for 16 people. Nearest ranch 3 miles; no more 
land can be taken in this vicinity, which gives this 
ranch a rare value. For terms and particulars write 


W. P. Redmond, Red Rock Ranch, Kelly, Wyoming, 


Beautiful 
Country, 




















GHANNELBASS L 


90 Channel Base 


Beach Haven, N. J. 


Have Gerhard take you to New Inlet 
for the best fishing on the New Jersey 
coast. Apartments and bungalows for 
rent by the week, month, or season. 


Accommodations. 
Fishing tackle ie ote. 


Tel. Beach Haven 62 ERHARD 





FISH AND HUNT 


in a Virgin Country. Streams, Rivers, Lakes— 
within the heart of the largest body of standing 
white pine timber in America. 
Trout Fishing July 1st 
Big Game Hunting Oct. Ist 
Write for particulars and reservations 


H. C. SNYDER Pierce, Idaho 











Few hest catches 1927. 4 parties, 48 Channel Bass. Largest, 5314 th: 


: largest 48 Ibe. 


Angelis ba Be Va., Train, Old Point Comfort and Norfolk Express 


A. H. G. MEARS, Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, Virginia 





FOR YOUR SPRING TROUT FISHING TRIP 
in the heart of oo 
to five and 


come to the New Inlet House, 
dacks—known as the Sternberg’s Camp. 
abundance of speckled trout, weighing up 


six pounds. Noted for its excellent fly fishing. Good 
canoeing—eighteen miles up the river. Milk, cream, 
butter, eggs, vegetables and berries from our own farm 
Fine spring water throughout house, with bath. Buy 


LARGE WEAKS 


WHERE TO GO GO TO IDAHO 
For Big Game Hunting 


To the Gameland Sporting Ranches 
In the wilderness 
The Only State Having Open Season on Goat 
Ranch Guests and Pack Train Trips 


Write for particulars, make early reservations 
Member |. W. L. A. Address Yellow Pine, Idaho, 








ate April to Late Oct. 





Address furnished on eppile ation. All 
Jan Boating, Surf Bathing.Sportsmen. 


Hunting Camp for Rent 


STONY CREEK, N. Y. 
40 MILES WILD COUNTRY 
In heart of famous hunting section of the Adirondacks, 


92 acres, seven-room camp, furnished. Deer, bear, 
fox, Canadian lynx, bob cat, beaver, otter, snowshoe 
rabbits, partridge and woodcock. Birds, Oct. 1st to 
Nov. 15th. Deer and bear, Oct. 15th to Nov. 15th. 


lst to Nov. 15th. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


$100 or $25 per week. Season Oct. 
ALFRED LOCARNI, 1012 E. (2th St., 








Come to Currituck Sound 


for good battery shooting. Wild goose and duck i. 
coys. Will meet all guests at Norfolk, 
closed car. Excellent cooking, competent guides = 





your ticket for Benson Mines, N. Y¥.; upon request a son looks good for Canvasbacks, Redheads and 
conveyance will meet you there, a distance of 4% miles; geese. References. 
a good auto road to hotel, where a welcome awaits you. 
ATLANTIC CITY | Write or telephone. Address  .* “Goosing. &) Oucking Club 
Mr. & Mrs. L. F. MOORE, Benson Mines, N. Y. Waterlily P. 0., N. 
WILSON’S CAMP For Sale 40,000 Acres 
ON INDIAN LAKE, ADIRONDACKS Finest combination along the Atlantic Seaboard 
ESTABLISHED 1915 Fresh and salt water fishing, wild fowl and big game. 
An unusual resort for discriminating vacationists. Over thirty acres on the shores of one of the most Have just sold to-New York Sportsmen 8000 acres 
picturesque lakes of the North Woods. Black bass, pike, hunting, canoeing, hiking, mountain climbing, horse- along South River After searching entire country, 
back riding, tennis. Excellent bathing beach. All rooms, lean-tos, tents and cabins, overlook the lake and pg Ag BJ — , yr bent be 
¢ 8 s ymfort, high class table. D u ‘op y situatec n Cartere ounty, 
mountains. Refined surroundings, con 5 : N. C., terminus of the longest hard surface highway 


1s $22.50 and up per week. 


MR. & MRS. ROBERT H. WILSON, Proprietors 


Booklet. 
Indian Lake, Hamilton County, N. Y. 














FOR YOUR HUNTING TRIP 


in heart of Hunting Section of Adirondacks. 40 miles 
wild country. Deer, bear, fox, Canadian lynx, bob cat, 
beaver, otter, snow-shoe rabbit. Birds, Oct. 1-Nov. 15 

Deer and bear season, Oct. 15-Nov. 15. Over 100 


bucks and 5 bear killed in township last season. Must 
—_ reservations now Only limited number accom- 


dated. 
JAY WOODWARD 


STONY CREEK NEW YORK 





LONG VIEW CAMP 


Adirondack Mountains 


Spend your vacation at Indian Lake. 


in nearby streams. 


table silver. For Information Write 


R. FORT 


in the South. Write 
NEWBY, WHITE & WHITE, Hertford, N.G | Cc. 














Good Bass 
and Northern Pike fishing in the lake and Trout 
Bathing, boating and hiking 
Cottages are on the shore of the lake and are com- 
pletely furnished, with the exception of linen and 





Unspoiled Hunting Preserve 
12,300 acres, with 50 miles of shore line, best 
duck and goose shooting on North Carolina coast. 
Big Game, Bear and Deer in surprising quantity. 
Myriads of Shore Birds, some Turkeys and 
The GAMIEST acres in America. Selling to 
close partnership. Location, Pamlico Sound, 
of Neuse River. Wire or write 


WALDRON BAILY Morehead City, N. G 










Indian Lake, N. Y. 








DEER HUNTING 


In the heart of the Adtrondack Wilderness 
35 miles from a Railroad 
9 miles from a settlement or Auto Road 
Surrounded by Private Game Parks and State Forests. 
Comfortable, heated camps, modern conveniences. Ex- 
ceptional table. Guides on application. Make reserva- 
tion in advance. 


PLUMLEY'S CAMP Long Lake, Hamilton Co., N. Y. 











FOR SALE—LOG CABINS, SUMMER 
HOMES, HUNTING CAMPS 


In Adirondacks—Finest Deer, Partridge, Trout and 
Muskie section. Deer, Bear, Fox, Lynx, Bobcat, Beaver. 


40 miles of wild country 3-acre, 8-room camp, 
$1,200.00. 135 acres, 7-room camp, $2,300.00. 180 
acres, ll-room camp, $3,300.00. 35 acres, 5-room 


,400.00. Payment plan on all. 
Hadley, N. Y. 


camp, 400 ft. lake front, “ 
EARL WOODWARD 














SPORT FISHING 


Deep or Shallow—Ocean or Inland Waters 
Red Bass, Striped Bass, Bluefish, Trout—Experi- 
enced guides to help red-blooded men find and fight — 
the bull dogs of the sea. Auto Travel all the way @ 
the exciting surf of historic coastal North C 
Wire for reservations. 

DOUGH BROTHERS 
“Dough Gets 'Em” MANTEO, N. ©. 
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BOOD--ARISING FEVER-- 


The Library of Pioneering and 



























4 
Woodcraft will tell you 
le 
s 
h, 
, | ng, TE what you should do and 
)- : 
No one acquainted with Ernest 4 
©] BL amooon Seton ‘ever’ starves. to death entertain you too! 
te in the wilds. He tells you about dozens 
{ emergency ; f -roots, berries, 
6. mushrooms, lichen growths, etc., ete Py" 
ee F your strength was failing—your head full of tor- 
% tured thoughts of starvation—your throat parched 
for water—what would you do? A seasoned 
: : woodsman would not get in such a position. He would 
\ . . : 
Ww know how to avoid it. Even in strange country, 
he would know how to locate water, how to keep 
For Medicine his bearings, what roots, berries and other wild foods 
. The woods are a regular drug store for would sustain him in time of need. But do you know how to 
= ae Sew ihe ee a < avoid it? Do you know how to “carry on” if it does ever 
he Var s leaves, bz s s. q - i ° e 
.) the forest remedies which Ernest happen to you? Food is at your feet if you can but recognize 
Ong og to it. Medicine is on a nearby bush but you must know which 
+} ju how to identify the remedies he one. Help will come if you know how to signal for it. 
: recommends 
Prepare now for this emergency. Prepare now to avoid any 
at of the hardships of the wilds. Prepare to enjoy your outing or 
on hunting trip as you never have enjoyed one before! Learn 
no. every secret of nature from Ernest Thompson Seton’s Library 
~—— of Pioneering and Woodcraft. 
t No other man knows animals, plants, Indians and pioneer 
life as he does. No one else can tell you about it all so enter- 
3 tainingly. You can virtually sit at this master woodsman’s 
= For a Fire camp-fire and listen to him talk as you read these six wonder- 
shoe i witshes pet wat aed gon ate ful volumes on life in the open. Here is every feature of out- 
sth. nid it is well to know the several ways door life, from preparing your outfit to trailing animals and 
Sth. a starting a fire without matches. first aid 
: dove is a drawing by Seton which irst aid, 
N.Y. tows the use of drill, block, tinder, 
— we and socket, all made from mate- 
tals you will find in the woods R d Th B k 5 D FREE then 
= ays pret: 
SN x ea ese Books y 
. ° 
ir : E P 
o J Return or Pay Low Price in Easy Payments 
and 
The six books of The Library of Pioneering and Mail the coupon now! Read the books five days. 
Woodcraft are illustrated with 1450 drawings and Then, if you can make yourself part with them, 
photographs by the author. The type is large.’ send them back. But if you can’t bear to see them 
= ‘ They are handsomely bound with royal blue cloth. leave, if Mr. Seton has become your friend, remit 
eS a —_* 1700 pages of outdoor thrills and adventure. They _ only $1 first payment and then $2 per month for 5 
bee Iam lost.Help! come to you without a cent of cost. — You don’t risk a penny. Send for your 
- ~ set today! 
game. Htyou should break a leg in the wilds, See for yourself why Seton is so popular with out- ¥ 
acres i you were sick and were becoming d lovers. See I as hril " * 
matty, rons memont. you ehould use the nse overs. See how he thrills you. Read the arti- 
1 fis! . 8. of th est—tw res about > “re » > i 
ounty, tty feet apart which will send up two io ay woodcraft. - Read story after story of wild Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 
ghway = of smoke, Other means of life in the open. Spend five happy evenings with 
ing aid from considerable dist Sa nae at alee cabins ‘fall * : 
we alse suggested be Ma weton"¢ — Seton. Then if you are not singing his praises at the Dept. 8-569 Garden City, N. Y¥. 








top of your voice, send the books back at our expense. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. S-569 
Garden City, N. Y. 








| Gentlemen: Please send me for free examination, the L >rary of 
| Pioneering and Woodcraft (6 vols.) by Ernest Thompson Seton, iilustrated 
with 1450 drawings and photographs by the author, and handsomely 
] bound in National Blue cloth. I shall either return the books within 
| 5 days or send you only $1.00 as first payment, then $2 a month till 
| the full price of $11.00 has been paid. 
| PERE i acecosrescecssnntoisnetsessoee 
a¢ | RS Ae ae aS aR pactiniieiancinecntntiigetiiintens 
ee | 
l OCU RITE cesiscisintnnncsesores. caincrsesshsininteinnasinisabesnennppnaieansecniiieaninnsanimgeieniiainindiatenaliial 
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D’YE LIKE ’EM BIG? 
BIG GAME BIG TROUT 


CLUB PANACHE PRESERVE 
Near Roberval, in the Lake St. John district of 
old Quebec contains 190 square miles of hunt- 
ing and fishing territory where big ones grow. 
On the famous River Croche, where the record 
Speckled Trout (Field and Stream 1927 Con- 
test) was landed. 


peace—rest—quiet 


Six POINT LODGE 


“OFF THE BEATEN TRAIL” 


A fortunately located camp in Canada’s pine 
forests. An accessible fastness surrounded by 
many lakes. Practically unfished. 


BLACK BASS 


Small mouth bass and lake trout fishing really excellent 
Canoeing bathing exploring 
Fresh meats, cream and homegrown vegetabies. Whole- 
some home cooked food. Clean white sheets and Hudson's 
Bay blankets. Guides if you wish. Elevation 1400 feet. 
On PINE and PAUDASH lakes—Fifty miles north of 
Peterboro. Drive in, fly in or come by stage. 

FALL HUNTING. Booklet. 


ALFRED D. GREENE Paudash, Ont., Canada 








MUSKIES 
Lake of the Woods in 


Northern Ontario 
LAKE OF ISLES OUTING CO. 
Operating the Comfortable 50 ft. 


OUANANICHE 
BROOK TROUT 


If you want a real fishing trip for land-locked 

Salmon, Brook Trout, Lake Trout, and Northern 

Pike you can get it here. 
MOOSE DEER BEAR 


This is the place for Moose, Deer and Bear, also 
Partridge, Duck and Geese. 

Come and try our Virgin Fishing and Hunt- 
ing in our new territory just opened up. 

Beautiful lakes and streams abounding with 
the gamest of fish, and big game plentiful, also 
comfortable cabins and best of accommodation for 
ladies and children. 

Best of guides, provisions and equipment sup- 
plied to all parties. 

Specialize in long and short canoe trips. 

Reservations now being made for 1928. For 
further information, rates and reservations write 
or wire 


Cc. W. BATES 
St. Felicien, Lake St. John, Que., Canada 











- CANADA'S WILDS 


NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Wabi-Kon Camp 
Lake Timagami 
Ontario, Canada 
The unspoiled country—a real Rot Woods BUNGALOW ony with 


Cabined Cruiser 


| “LAKE OF ISLES” 


Will take you away back from civilization into 
the wilderness of Lake of the Woods where you are 
assured of the best of fishing, where, when you are - ero real North Waste ; 
not fishing, you can rest comfortably aboard your every comfort in the heart m acres of vir lorest— 
yacht home, thereby enjoying to the limit, the fish- 4,802 .— ee ae ae tee Giides, Floats; Canoes and Launches 
ing trip of your life. Trout fishing | at its best Write for booklets. 
during the month of May and early Jure. Parties 
limited to 8 persons. Secure your reservatons early. H.W. when, Wabi-Kon P. 0., Lake Timagami, Ont., Can, 
Write or wire ——— 


LAKE OF ISLES OUTING CO., DRAYTON, N. D. 
Home port of cruiser, Baudette, Minn. 


HANSON’S 
Sabaskong Bay—Brooks Lake 


LAKE AND SPECKLED TROUT FISHING 
MOOSE, BEAR, DEER AND FOX HUNTING 


Comfortable new cabins, complete outfitting. 
Reliable, experienced Canadian and Indian guides. 
Motor road to within five miles of preserve and 
then—IT’S A LAND OF REAL SPORT. 
FOR TROUT MAKE IT JULY, 
AUGUST OR SEPTEMBER 
Write for booklet 
J. Leonce Hamer, Manager 


Shoot ’Em in Alaska 


With the organization that is the 

most successful on the continent in 

the giving of successful expeditions. 
‘all 1928 Season. 














Roberval, Que. 


























Fishing Camps 
KODIAK brown bear. Grizzlies, 
Glacier and Black Bear, KEN AI PEN- 


. . 
Lake of the Woods District 
CANADA INSULA MOOSE, Mountain Sheep 
(Ovis Dalli), Goats, Woodland and 
MAKE your reservations now for this year’s fish- Barren Ground Caribou. 
ing trip. Lake trout fishing is at its best during 
May _and early June. Unexcelled Muskalonge fish- 
ing June 16th to middle of July and again in Sep- 
tember and October. Limit catches of bass made 
every day at Brooks Lake during July, August and 
September. Brooks Lake Camp is over 100 miles 
from nearest town—Sabaskong Bay Camp over 60 
miles from nearest town. Send for full descriptive 
folder. Address: 





“L’ORIGNAL” 


The habitant name for the moose, **L*Orignal”* 

means quaint—odd. And that is your first im- 

pression of him as he looms out of the bush 
he is something new—quaint—in your 

experience 

The favorite haunts of “*L’Orignal”’ are fa- Kendall Hanson, Rainy River, Ontario, Can., 

miliar to us and the best guides in the country or 

are at our command. Let us arrange your next J. A. Sizer, 4401 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 

Pd Phone Lawndale 5040 For More Game and More Fish 


And remember! September is a good fishing 

ae The Vermilion River and Creek-des-Prairies Reserve 

month Deer -Bear-Moose offers the very best of hunting and fishing in Northern 
Our business is our hobby. Ask Quebec. Hunting: moose, bears, deer, ducks, partridges, 
us any question you like about Few dates left from September first to Novem- = ete, Fishing: speckle trout. — oog pickerel, 
hunting and fishing in Canada ber thirtieth. Moose calling in season. Bun- Cs ee en ne Se, See 


Expert guides. Write or wire for free booklet deserib- 
galows. Accessible to autos. 140 miles from ing territory and camps, prices, references, etc. 
Montreal. Write for circular to 


Best results assured parties making reservation early 
ARMAND TREMBLAY, La Tuque, P. Q., Canada 
WHITE DEER LODGE 
White Deer, Que. 


Operating in all parts of Central, 
Western and Southwestern Alaska, 
with pack-trains, launches and Air- 
planes. 
ALASKA GUIDES INCORPORATED 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 
Andy Simons, Field Mgr. 











THE SPORTSMEN’S BUREAU 
514 Keefer Building Montreal 


CAMP EUCAROMA 


Timagami, Ontario 
Make this year’s a vacation 
never to be forgotten. Bring 
the family to the north woods 
Every home comfort, wonder- 
ful fishing, hiking, canoeing, 
bathing. Illustrated Booklet. 


“Can now be reached by auto” 


R. D. MORGAN 
939 Guardian Bldg. 
Main 9485 Cleveland, O. 

















R. F. D. 2. 

















BIG GAME HUNTERS WANTED 


Room for a number of big game hunters this fall. 
Season opens October 10th. 


New Country—Game Plentiful 


Write for full information 





DUCK SHOOTERS AHOY! 


Reservations for canvas-back shooting on Lake Francis 

are now being made by me. A limited number of shoot- 

ers can be accommodated from Sept. 15th to November 

Ist. Comfortable lodge, good meals, best of guides, 

boats, decoys, etc. Finest shooting in America. Limit 

easily bagged in canvas-back, mallard, widgeon, gad- 

wall, pin-tail, red-head, scaup, teal, etc. Thousands of Vv S. H. STEVENS 

jack-snipe. Write early re terms, dates, etc. References ALORA, WAKO P. O., ONT., CANADA 
-Capt. Paul Curtis, E. F. Warner, Freeman Lloyd, : Hs 

ali of Field & Stream. Apply E. Chevrier, 271 Port- —— 


McBride, British Columbia 


The McBride District Board of Trade is 
prepared to give every assistance and in- 
formation to intending visitors. Big Game 
Reserve adjoining McBride just cancelled. 
Moose, Caribou, Goat, Bear and Deer 

















If you want to catch Fish and enjoy 
your vacation, come to 


‘““MEMQUISIT LODGE”’ 


The Premier Lo+ Cabin Bungalow Camp of Northern Ontario. Situated on 

e Beaut tiful West Arm of Lake Nipissing. A Fisherman's real paradise. 
Wonderful sce: ry. Perfect quiet and the best of Fishing. consisting of 
Black Bass, La:ge Northern Pike, Wall Eyes and Lunge. Also Duck and 


Acouchiching 

tone TIMAGAMI 
Rustic cabins in virgin forests. Wonderful fishing. 
Hundreds of lakes. Every comfort. Good meals 
and service. Booklet. 


Deer Hunti season. Excellent table. Comfortable beds. Real boats and : : -~ 
Guides for hire. Everything new, clean and comfortable. Delightful trip by J. R.. McCONNELL eneteet. also Grizzly. Write G. A. Long, 
steamer from Sturgeon Falls to Lodge. For rates and reservations etc. write . ° ecretary. 





Ontario, Canada 





Timagami 23 





Capt. Chas. Britton, Drawer S, Sturgeon Falls, Ont. 
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BIG GAME HUNTERS WwW ’ DUNDEE ° ‘ eas bis 
If you are interested in a hunt in the Brageau district, INFREY Ss ISLAND QUEBEC Hunt in Cariboo, British Colum 
for sheep, goat, moose and deer knw chances for UPPER ST. LAWRENCE THE GRIZZLY IS OUR SPECIALTY 
grizzly, brown and black bears, write at once as we at , ; ‘ 
. . . »ptemt d op-notch place for scenery, comfort, good food a . 
pom fe pny ty nd gh hy hg ety (A-1), Fishing, Duck Shooting. Adults only. All com- Bee fe tal cotati ‘aed foking nnd bird bi 


rest of season is booked, by réturn party, to Nov. Ist 
Special to moose and deer hunters only. We guarantee 
said game or money refunded. 


Special arrangements for sheep hunting with pac rses. The 
waters of Quesnal Lake are our hunting grounds. Good 
tions and experienced guides. Write for references and particulars. 


LLOYD & GLENN WALTERS 
Horsefly, P. 0. British Columbia, Canade 
a 


forts for ladies. Musky, Bass, Pike, Pickerel. Cosy 
individual cottages. Central dining hall. References. 
Canadian National Railways. $35.00 up weekly. Open 
WATSON & ENNIS to Nov. 15th. Reached by auto. For circular write 


Nordegg P. O., Alberta, Canada 
After Sept. lat ordeck anager, Bank of Commerce (same address) Dr. W. C. Winfrey, 825 Bienville St., Montreal, Que. 
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Field and Stream—September, 1928 















In Lakes and Streams 








In the North Woods of Maine. L E C PS 
Private log cabins—Central Dining Camp 
forest. Natural fly fishing 


| 
e 
ROUTDALE Cains | Fly Fishin g ||| BIG MACHIAS | 
On Moxie Lake—1000 ft. Elevation. j 
FISHING VACATION HUNTING | 
TROUT—SALMON Open May 20th Close Dec. 15th 

Teeth. Me. Kabin kraft Cake Weslo te. TROUT and SALMON Up in Northern Maine's —_ 
TT CAMPING AND " 
DUCK SHOOTING RECREATION canis nad hol 2 aa a 

head waters of Big Machias. 


on Merrymeeting Bay 







































































Particulars and Booklet I : ; 
n the Maine Woods book issued 
Complete accommodations for sportsmen. e by the Bangor and Aroostook 
Board, boats, blinds, decoysand guidesat the McNALLY BROTHERS Railroad on page 86 you will find 
ASHLAND MAINE map, rates, etc., page 106 game 
DARTON FARMS shipment. Ashland is shipping 
Bowdoinham, Maine __ Booklet on request point for Machias waters and 
PERMANENT SUMMER CAMPS|} EAGLE LAKE CAMPS leads the State in shipping big 
ame if facts 
: Trout fishing, oui aa mild prong trips, hiking, F H d Fi — thin ; — a “~ 
swimming,, all outdoor sports, riding instruction, both or Hunters an ishermen. On Eagle Lake, y g to you et wise an 
girls and boys. Camp away from everyone. Best Eider- one of the famous Fish River chain that write to 
—_ down beds, cots, tents, camp cooking. open camp fire stretches from Central Northern Maine, 
=n r s— F trips, every Sail 
aon gp gh FH gE ‘pack rips. ‘North Gian Borden” Roce cf Bache take see ceneas, || ]| FRED McGOWAN, Prop., Ashland, Me. 
Sone eB | guided tor elk, ion, —y 1922, having improved fishing every year (Where there is game there is fish) 
sheep, moose and bear, 30 years’ experience. References ence. A _— = 18 ——- — —— 
furnished, eastern or local bank. Prices on P.. Lic ate a. eal comfort, cabins heated and well venti- 
mp Address Jas. S. Sim Ce a he ‘Jackson Woo || lated. Running water and electric lights in “THE OLD FISHING AND 
ami every cabin; half of these have private baths. SWIMMING HOLE” 
ada : ar Old M : Magnificent views. And the pick of sports. In 
ith Hunting and Fishing in exico Go poset rnd the big game country; oops " Vacation in the upper reaches of the 
. imit to the sportsmen’s enjoyment. Eagle RAINY RIV <> + aia 
_ Bear, Lion, Dees, Turkey and other game. Hunt: ||| Toke Camps are Nature at ite best. Easily ||| RAINY, RIVER Country, Big timber —un 
tng beyond the last frontier and the . reached. For particulars address inquiries to potent pig re ibe ep 
Can, ment in virgin country. Guided by Americans who of the ARROWHEAD Country. ‘“‘Most beau- 
yer Mexico. Aeroplane connections if desired. hg tiful log lodge in the MIDDLE WEST”’— 
edage : Beeste. Tasty food on an UNRESTRICTED 
BIRD. D. CASHION _ Sule Tiepies Lees table PALMER HOUSE beds. Electric 
606 Moore Building San Antonio, Texas nen semen oe : oe lights—hot and cold running water—bath. 
American Headquarters Hillside Camps a —_ private and light housekeeping cabins. 
, ite suides, canoes, boats, motors, telegraph and 
Open May 1st for land-locked salmon and square- telephone service. Rat high h 
Good Hunting tailed trout; later in their respective seasons the ig Se Yor sage es no higher than else- 
black bass, white perch, eo and yellow perch. where, Send for illustrated BOOKLET. 
Good roads, sandy beach ne bathing, tennis, 
and Fishing canoeing, boating. Cozy individual cabins, main din- ARROWHEAD ROD & GUN CLUB 
on Lakes, Streams and Mountains em Bases abundance of fr esh vegetables and dairy Open to members and non-members 
. TO Cc ° by age. eas a y $s § 
Comfortable cabins. Good food. Booklet ee soamaee. 7 Jos. Ponpetik, Mor. 
Salmon pool near by James Forbes Mgr. BELGRADE LAKES BASS LAKE, ITASCA COUNTY, MINN. 
Amos Gaunce, Riley Brook, Victoria Co., N. B. iin its ds , a , 
A Close to Nature Vacation at 
Ox Bow Flat Camps || MANTRAP CAMP 
ak Situated at the end of the Automobile road. At “s 4 elebrated Mantrap Lake Region 
ED Are you taking the gateway of the Aroostook River region. Famous for its Big Gamey Muskey and Black Bass 
Parties taken anywhere in Northern Maine. A real outdoor camp among the pines; beautiful surround- 
> h ‘ The best of fishing and hunting. Guides and Nima FD — bee x me ge Pe by ! =. on 
canoes furnished. Deer, Bear, Partridges are comfortable cabins and good foo ome 
advantage of t Us plentiful this year. Prices reasonable. Address Be fees and Se. suegated to songs. ‘Seems 
" Miles D. Arbo, Ox Bow, Me. E. M. WILSIE, Prop., Dorset, Minnesota 
DIRECTORY? Ww 
| POSITIO 
on D O Y O U W A N T Some wealthy — vANTED 
rene ; i ; ices. 
wey 4 the best hunting, fishing and vacation you Gamek 
neat For the past thirteen years our ever had? If so, write the only camp in of ieee a is wae phone Feng —~ 
serib- Maine of its kind. We can show you with handler of bird dogs. Married, no children, ened 1- 
. “Where To Go” Department pg PB ye re containing over lent habits, well educated, best of references. 
anada ane ey Sh ee eee sales aaaen eae R. L. HARRIS, % Roosevelt Hotel 
ee ( Pages o 7) has bee Paymaster’s Office Hollywood, California 





Rockwood (Kineo Station) Maine 


HEALD POND CAMPS Camp for Sale or Lease 

















the most extensive hunting.and 


ED 


fishing resort directory pub- 






























































fall. Eighty acres—Northern Peninsula of Michigan, Iron Co. 
of . anew agazi : ACKMAN, MAINE * ‘ $ 
lished in any magazine in Se G. Exuts, Prop. Deer, Trout, Duck, Partridge, and plenty 
AMERICA Individual log cabins—central dining room, Ameri- Suitable for Club. Comfortable 4-room log house 
ous ° can plan. Electric lights and private baths. completely furnished, including four double deck 
Trout and salmon fishing—canoeing and hiking. — co — rena nny megan Bn 
= A ; ¢ ki oe 2 d vantage f | Pye cae eng ME pee poly on Paw sy light, ‘power pump, fine spring. Very reasonable price. 
Are you taking advantage o : . gttte Box 900 % Field & Stream, 578 Mad. Ave., N.Y.C. 
— these pages and this service in A : 

. . ttean Camps, Jackman, Maine 
pia finding a place to hunt, fish or A Sportsman’s Paradise Brook Trout Hatchery 
de is | Ideal for the summer vacationist. Hunting FOR SALE 
1d in- cam > 36,000 acres; fishing in 17 trout ponds. 

Game - p “ Canoeing on river and streams. 106 ponds all filled with trout, 7000 gallons of 
elled. CABINS WITH CENTRAL DINING-ROOM water per minute. One of the finest arranged 
’ Vegetables from our own camp garden; home grown hatcheri : 
Deer TI 1 ti f th poultry, and three registered Jersey cows. This is pemeggd gr tre gee 
Long, he selection oO € proper an Eden for an carly ot late venation. Bastiat andi STAR PRAIRIE TROUT HATCHERIES 
map on request. a , Prop. Star Prairie, Wis. 
— place not only means your com- 
bia fort but the amount of fish and If you are looking for good fish- OZ A RK S 
im al aa j : hs . ; 

o game you will find, proper and ing or just a chance to rest ~_— a Ser river frontage, timbered, 
L’ P F where you can have a clean, Ss i m0 pg capes, canoeing, bath- 
ear, Moos dependable outfits and compe- rae ‘ ing; adapted to fruit, poultry, vacation or 
“ti pe pe comfortable cabin—we can serve permanent home. $100.00: $5.00 down; 
= tent guides. you. LEON E. POTTER $5.00 monthly. 

Norcross, MAINE HERMAN HUBBARD 
1, Canad 2 1973 North Fifth Kansas City, Kansas 
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SOUTHWESTERN CONSERVA- 
TIONISTS ORGANIZE 


EPRESENTATIVES of the state 
conservation departments of six 
southwestern states, comprising 
Oklahoma, Texas, Missouri, Loui- 

siana, New Mexico and Kansas, met in 
Oklahoma on June 4th and confirmed a 
co-operative alliance for the purpose of 
furthering improvement’ in legislation, 
scientific research, propagation, stocking 
and administration in connection with the 
wild life problems of this section of the 
United States. Other states will be admitted 
to the organization as conditions are found 
to be similar. 

Another meeting of the organization 
will be held in San Antonio, Texas, in 
October, when the organization will be 
perfected. A committee on uniformity of 
game and fish laws will report and there 
will also be recommendations from a 
committee on control of pollution. Each 
state will carry on scientific research in 
some line and it will be the purpose not to 
duplicate work, so that the research work 
of one state will in effect benefit all 
equally. 

It was announced at the meeting that 
the organization was formed for educa- 
tional and advancement work and that 
controversial subjects will be avoided. 

The organization of this association 
is an evidence of the growing appreciation 
of the need of co-operation, legislative 
and research work. Larger groups, and in 
fact the entire country, will profit by 
similar co-operation on ‘problems that are 
nation-wide. 

The International Association of Game, 
Fish and Conservation Commissioners 
serves admirably as a means for co-opera- 
tion between all the states in the Union 
and the provinces of Canada in a similar 
way. This organization holds its next 
meeting in Seattle, Washington, August 
27th and 28th. 


RAISE OWN DUCKS TO SHOOT 


NE of the causes of contention be- 
tween the small and large bag limit 
propagandists is because of the different 
conditions under which shooting is done. 
The individual gunner who is compelled 
to secure his opportunity for shooting 
wherever he can find it in competition 
with others has very little opportunity to 
attain the legal bag limit of waterfowl. 
Very naturally he feels that the federal 
limit of 25 ducks per day is excessive 
when he is seldom able to reach the lower 
limit of 15, the maximum allowed by 
many of the states. Shooting clubs, 
however, which own or control marsh 
and other water areas where water- 
fowl congregate, find less difficulty in 
securing legal limits, whatever they may 
be, and as a matter of course are not im- 
pressed with the necessity for reducing 
them. Such clubs usually limit their shoot- 
ing to certain days and certain hours of 
each day, allowing some days of each 
week and a portion of each day as rest 
periods for the birds when they are un- 
disturbed. Such an arrangement is not 
practical on open shooting areas available 
to the general public. 
It has been suggested, and the sug- 
gestion seems reasonable, that clubs com- 
posed of men who have means to do it 
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establish breeding units on their club 
grounds and breed mallard ducks ar- 
tificially and liberate them, so that they 
might in fact breed their own shooting. 
In some cases this is actually done and 
as many ducks are bred and released as 
are shot by the club, so that the club shoot- 
ing doesn't interfere with or diminish 
the wild stock. 

There is much merit in the proposal 
that the breeding of mallard ducks for 
shooting should be encouraged much more 
than it is. Sportsmen’s clubs might well 
carry on such enterprise for the benefit 
of the shooting in which they are inter- 
ested, whether it is controlled exclusively 
by the members or not. Individuals, farm- 
ers, and others might be encouraged 
to keep the waters of their own lands 
well stocked with birds of their own 
raising. 

There is almost no limit to the extent 
to which this could be carried on and the 
number of ducks, particularly mallards, 
might be enormously increased in this 
way. Experimental work in breeding 
may in the course of time develop a 
system of successfully rearing other 
species of ducks besides mallard in large 
numbers. 


6,600 BUFFALO TRANSPORTED 


HE Canadian Government has an- 
nounced that further movement of 
between 1,000 and 1,100 yearling and two- 
year old buffalo will be made from the 
Buffalo National Park at Wainwright, 
Alberta, to Wood Buffalo Park near Fort 
Smith, Northwest Territories, this season. 
An officer of the Northwest Territories 
and Yukon Branch of the Department of 
the Interior made arrangements for the 
first train load of the 1928 shipment early 
in June. The animals, which were segre- 
gated in corrals during the winter, were 
placed in specially equipped cars at the 
siding at Wainwright. They were shipped 
by rail to waterways and then loaded on 
scows for the water journey to a point 
11 miles south of Fitzgerald, where they 
were released into the park. Weekly ship- 
ments were to be made until this year’s 
quota had been transported, which was 
expected to be some time early in July. 
This year’s movement will bring the 
total shipped to Wood Buffalo Park to 
over 6,600 and the number of buffalo in 
the park to an estimated grand total 
of over 9,000. Wardens report that the 
buffalo placed in the park since the first 
movement in 1925 are making satisfactory 
progress. 


COMPREHENSIVE GAME 
SURVEY 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made of 
a survey of American game re- 
sources, undertaken by the Sporting Arms 
and Ammunition Manufacturers’ Institute, 
which began July Ist. 

The purpose of the survey is to collect 
the experience and ideas of sportsmen and 
other conservation agencies as to the 
best ways and means for inducing the sus- 
tained production of game crops. It will 


constitute a search for dependable basic 
facts. By assembling the facts and making 
them available to sportsmen and land- 
owners, the sponsors of the survey hope 
to stimulate the formulation of an ef- 
fective program of game restoration. 

The survey is premised upon the idea 
that the sportsman, the landowner, the 
manufacturer of sporting equipment, and 
the public each have a stake in the main- 
tenance of a permanent game supply and 
that their identity of interest can be made 
the basis of effective joint action, once the 
underlying biological, economic and social 
facts are made available. 

Aldo Leopold of the United States 
Forest Service has been engaged by the 
Institute to conduct the survey. He is a 
graduate of the Yale Forestry School and 
has acquired a wide experience in the ad- 
ministration of forests, game and other 
outdoor resources and in conservation re- 
search. During 1912-13 Mr. Leopold was 
supervisor of the Carson National Forest. 
From 1919 to 1923 he was in charge of fire 
control and field personnel in the South- 
western National Forest District. Since 
1924 he has been associate director of the 
research work of the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory at Madison, Wisconsin. 

The sponsors of the survey hope that 
all conservation agencies will co-operate 
toward its success, including landowners 
and research institutions interested in game 
as a potential by-product of farming, graz- 
ing and forestry operations. The exten- 
sive files and records and other facilities 
of the American Game Protective Associa- 
tion will be made use of by Mr. Leopold in 
this survey. 


EXPLOITING FISH WRONG 
POLICY 


T cannot be too often or too strongly 

emphasized that the current practice of 
advertising and exploiting the fishing op- 
portunities on lakes and streams of the 
several states by tourist and recreation 
resort interests is a bad mistake. There 
is a strong sentiment against this among 
many resort owners themselves and many 
of them are now issuing beautiful and at- 
tractive advertising without making use 
of the disgusting fish hog pictures which 
formerly decorated all such publicity. 
Others not having seen the light still per- 
sist in this kind of advertising, which is 
bound eventually to have a very unfavor- 
able reaction on their business. 

The fish propagation departments of 
every state and of the United States are 
exerting their utmost efforts to meet the 
demand for re-stocking and all possible 
protection is given by law to fish in spawn- 
ing time nearly everywhere, but there is 
continual complaint that fishing is growing 
steadily poorer, notwithstanding the ef- 
forts that are made to maintain it. This 
being true, it would seem to be the height 
of folly to try to induce more people to 
take the choice varieties of game fish and 
thus hasten the depletion. Every state 
which rhaintains a tourist advertising bu- 
reau has an abundance of attractive fea- 
tures which can be exploited to attract 
visitors without telling them that the 
streams and lakes are overflowing with 
fish and that the fishing is exceptional. 
Such advertising is usually untrue and 
misleading, as well as destructive. It ought 
to be discouraged by every sportsmen’s 
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club in America. This sort of exploitation 
is nothing more or less than com- 
mercializing a resource which demands 
greater protection and more encourage- 
ment by propagation if it is to be 
maintained. 


STRIPED BASS ON TRIAL 
PPOSITION has developed to the 


extension of the striped bass into the 
waters of Oregon, on account of the claim 
that this aggressive species is destructive 
to salmon and trout because of its vora- 
cious feeding habits. 

The striped bass is not a native of west- 
ern waters, having been transplanted into 
the California coastal waters from the At- 
lantic a number of years ago and having 
furnished an example of very extraor- 
dinary success in introducing a new 
species. 

The Oregon State Fish and Game De- 
partment is conducting an investigation to 
determine the facts with reference to this 
charge against the striped bass. The stom- 
achs of a number of specimens taken in 
Coos Bay have been examined, but no sal- 
mon were found. Other fish were found in 
their stomachs, including flounder. Agents 
of the Commission who have been familiar 
with the fisheries of Coos Bay and have 
examined the contents of the stomachs of 
many striped bass testify they have not 
found them containing salmon; most of 
the fish found were of non-commercial 
species. 

On account of the intensity of the con- 
troversy, the matter will undoubtedly be 
thoroughly sifted so that the status of 
the striped bass with relation to the sal- 
mon may be definitely known. 

The striped bass is a splendid sporting 
fish and is taken extensively by anglers. 


SAVE THE KLAMATH RIVER 
FISHERIES 


ALIFORNIA conservationists are 

thoroughly aroused to the necessity of 
preserving the salmon fisheries of the 
Klamath River, the last great river avail- 
able for salmon in California. By a major- 
ity of 200,000, the people of California in 
1924 initiated an act known as the Klamath 
River Fish and Game Initiative Measure, 
by which Klamath River and its waters, 
from its mouth to its confluence with the 
Shasta River, was created into a fish and 
game district, wherein the construction or 
maintenance of any dam or other artificial 
obstruction was prohibited. Action of the 
legislature is necessary to make the act 
effective. 

It is of the most vital importance that 
this great river be saved for the fisheries 
by control of hydro-electric developments. 
Practically all the other streams of Cali- 
fornia formerly bearing heavy runs of sal- 
mon and sea-trout have been ruined for 
fisheries purposes by dams, pollution and 
excessive fishing. 

The Klamath is the last stand of the 
salmon in California. It is urged by con- 
servationists that the use of the Klamath 
for hydro-electric power is not necessary, 
there being ample opportunity in other 
streams already closed by dams or 
not important from a fisheries stand- 
point. 

It is also contemplated to introduce the 
Atlantic salmon into the Klamath. 


Game “Protective eA ssociation 


GAME IN THE NATIONAL 
FORESTS 


HE buffalo was never half as near 
total extinction as is the grizzly 
today.” This is the startling statement 
made by Will C. Barnes, Assistant 
United States Forester, in summing 
up the annual game census of the 
national forests as it relates to the grizzly 
bear. 
The census discloses that there are only 
880 grizzly bears in the national forests in 
the United States, outside of Alaska, and 





single individual anne is ; reported from 
any of the national forests in California, 
a state in which these animals were once 
abundant. 

Nothing could more definitely indicate 
the necessity for protecting this great 
carnivorous species, unless it is the in- 
tention to pursue it to extermination. 

The Alaska brown bear also shows a 
heavy decrease in number since the last 
census and a definite need for curtailing 
hunting privileges in the limited area 
where this animal is found. 

The summary of the game census of the 
national forests discloses the following 
footings : 





Rha cc csdderkscvsgienes 7,665 
Black Besar ................ 51,017 
Grizzly, sanictee Alaska Brown 

ear 3,380 
Caribou 35 
Deer cone 200,586 
Elk ANE TIRE 74,179 
Moose : ; 7,950 
I NN ad 19,334 
a ER ROR 13,248 


This census is not an actual count but 
is the result of close estimates made by 
men who are constantly on the ground and 
are keeping tab on game conditions from 
year to year. 

The antelope shows a slight increase, 
except in the few herds that are in cap- 
tivity, which do not seem to thrive. Those 
on open range are doing well and in some 
instances have become a nuisance to farm- 
ers. It has been found that young antelope 
can be raised on a bottle successfully. 
These youngsters become tame and when 
accustomed to handling can be shipped 
anywhere without danger. 

Deer show a steady increase. In the 
Kaibab Forest, over-population is still 
acute and no effective plan has been defi- 
nitely agreed upon for controlling the size 





of this herd. Starvation takes its annual 
toll. 

Elk herds continue to increase. The Yel- 
lowstone herd is dangerously close to the 
maximum of 20,000 head, the annual kill 
of about 1,500 not being enough to offset 
the natural increase. 

Moose are scarce, while mountain goat 
and mountain sheep show slight increases. 

It should be remembered that hunting of 
game under state laws is permitted on most 
of the national forest areas. National for- 
est game is not protected by sanctuary, 
except in certain instances. The United 
States has the responsibility also for the 
care of the game in the national parks, 
all of which are sanctuaries. 


DISEASE AMONG JACKSON’S 
HOLE DEER 


IX deer which were captured in Jack- 

son’s Hole for pack purposes all died 
froma disease known as “Calf Diphtheria.” 
It seems that disease is not unknown else- 
where, but this is the first instance of its 
— in Jackson’s Hole. 

O. J. Murie, biologist of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey, who has been 
among the game herds in Jackson Valley 
the past year, discovered the disease. In- 
formation is not at hand as to the con- 
tagious character of this disease or 
whether it is transmissible to other species. 
A part of Mr. Murie’s work is investigat- 
ing the character and causes of this dis- 
ease and others and methods of preventing 
contagion. 

Commissioner Bruce Nowlin of Wyo- 
ming states that elk had a comparatively 
easy winter and there were minimum 
losses on account of lack of forage or other 
causes. In an announcement made early 
in June, Mr. Nowlin states that practically 
all elk had then left Jackson Valley and 
were headed for the summer ranges north 
of Buffalo River and the upper Gros 
Ventre country. 

Experiments are being made in Wyo- 
ming in co-operation between the Wyoming 
Fish Department and the U. S. Forest 
Service on a new design of screen for 
irrigation ditches for protection of fish. 
A fish screen to keep trout out of ir- 
rigation ditches is one of the greatest 
needs in connection with fish protec- 
tion in the West. No thoroughly prac- 
tical fish screen has yet been designed. 
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Tales and 


By W. S. CHADWICK 


Drawings by LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


RECENT article in the South 
African press described how a 
lion “roars his challenge to all,” 
his “proverbial fierceness,” and 

his “going forth to meet an enemy, roar- 
ing his challenge a little way off, and 
charging.” It enlarged on “his uncanny 
cleverness in taking cover when hunting 
food”; his “absolute fearlessness when 
hunting or at bay” ; how he “kills a buffalo 
by putting one paw on its nose, striking 
the claws of the other deep into the 
withers, and breaking its neck by jerking 
the head in under,” and how he “roars in- 
formation of his kill to the world, takes 
out the entrails and buries them before 
eating, and finishes every shred of meat 
—even when putrid—before making a 
fresh kill.” 

Writing from an experience of twenty- 
four years in the African bush—and fully 
recognizing that what is true in general 
may be totally false in the particular—I 
say that none of these things 
are true of lions as a species. 
During all the years of my 
acquaintance with Leo by 
night and day, I have never 
heard him utter what I should 
term a “roar”! 

At evening and at dawn he 
gives vent to a long-drawn, 
plaintive grunt, of vast vol- 
ume and far-reaching range 
but produced with nearly 
closed mouth and an upward 
lift of the stomach to the 
spine, similar to the action 
of a pair of bellows. He 
utters it to call his mate 
or troop for the night’s hunt- 
ing. At dawn in satisfaction 
of a full stomach—or la- 
ment at an empty one—as 
he goes to his lair. It is neith- 
er challenge nor roar, but a 
hunting and_ thanksgiving 
song. 

When disturbed while ly- 
ing on a kill or angry at 
attempts at robbery by other 
lions, he opens his mouth 
wide and emits a_ harsh, 
full-throated volume of fu- 
rious sound which, while 
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pregnant with ferocity and menace, lacks 
the depth and volume of his usual tones. 
It carries barely half a mile, even in the 
silent night. It is also his prelude to com- 
bat. He does not charge from a distance. 

As for taking cover when hunting, such 


_ hunting is done at night, and the lion 


needs no cover in the dark. His vision is 
then keener than that of the game he 
hunts, and his scent is keener still. He 
follows, and the game detects his presence 
by scent. The wind is, therefore, his great- 
est enemy. During the day the game lies 
up in the bush, as the lion does, secure in 
the knowledge that the enemy’s pads fear 
the hot sand, just as his sun pa sleep- 
dazed eyes fear the sunlight. 

In the cool of evening the game for- 
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His lips drew back 
in a snarl which dis- 
played a most impres- 
sivedental equipment 


sakes the bush for the vleis (plains), 
where grass and water offer no conceal- 
ment for the lion. Leo makes for the lee- 
ward belt of bush, and skirts the vlei 
silently and swiftly. When he detects game, 
he seldom attempts to approach it in the 
open, even if hunting alone. He watches 
its movements and waits until it approaches 
within fifty yards of his concealment. Then 
a stealthy, belly-to-ground approach and 
a couple of lightning forty-foot bounds 
may yield a meal. 

But he generally hunts in company. 
When game is located, the troop sink to 
earth in the edge of the leeward bush belt. 
The leader retraces his steps, crosses the 
vlei out of scent range, proceeds down 
the windward side until abreast of the 

herd, and’ there“ shatters 
the silence with his vi- 
/ brating hunting song. The 
panic-stricken herd rushes 


; upon the hidden killers, and 


death comes swiftly to them. 

Hunting alone, the lion 
stalks in a silence more ter- 
rifying than any roar. The 
“killing roar” is a product 
of human imagination. 


IS method of killing is 

a uniform one, unless 
molested. Springing upon 
the withers of his victim, the 
shock of his 500-pounds 
weight brings it to earth. 
With a mighty forearm he 
reaches out and fixes five 
claws, strong and sharp as 
steel hooks, in the muzzle 
of the victim. As the muzzle 
turns upward under the in- 
fluence of pain and force, 
his teeth meet in the throat, 
his powerful jaws give an 
added twist to the neck, the 
spinal column breaks, and 
he may proceed with his 
meal. 

Ripping open the paunch 
and emptying it, he com- 
mences with that and the 
intestines. Afterward he 
attacks the fleshy parts 
of the neck and hind- 
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quarters, leaving the ribs and hide to the 
vultures. They and the hyenas see to it 
that little remains to become putrid. 

As to fearlessness, the -lion may be 
driven from his kill, stopped and turned 
midway ina charge by the pain of wounds, 
or deterred from attack by fear. If it were 
not so, if indeed the lion were utterly fear- 
less, few natives would have remained 
alive in Africa when the white man ar- 
rived. For once he loses his fear of man 
and becomes a man-eater, a single lion soon 
secures ah appalling list of victims. 

An incident which occurred during the 
construction of the railway between 
3roken Hill: and the Congo border evi- 
dences the daring and stealth of the man- 
eater in striking fashion. 

A white man employed on the con- 
struction occupied a tent close to several 
others, and shared it with some mongrel 
dogs. One night he went to sleep with one 
hand outside the blankets, and in the 
dead of night felt his hand suddenly seized 
by savage teeth. He awoke in terror to 
find a huge lion beside his camp stretcher. 

To resist being pulled off the bed, he 
thrust against the lion’s head with his 
other hand. This also was promptly seized 
and crushed. But his cries of pain and 
terror had awakened the camp, and at 
the commotion and sudden flare of light 
from hastily replenished fires the lion 
decamped. As he did so he received a 
bullet from another European. 


EXT morning the whole camp went 
in pursuit. Owing to the lucky shot 
in the night, they soon found the lion and 
killed him. The dogs had slunk out of the 
tent at the smell of the great cat, without 
whimper or warning, and the mate of the 
injured man shot them all in revenge. 
Yet I have seen well-bred and courage- 
ous dogs drop their tails and whine for 
protection, in uneasy terror at the smell 
of the lion’s approach. Such manifestations 
shake the hunter’s nerve and increase his 
danger. It is idle to expect canine pro- 
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tection from the soft-stepping, death-deal- 
ing lords of night. 

The man in this case recovered; but he 
was never able to use his hands again. I 
afterward saw him endeavouring to pick 
up his letters from a post office counter 
by pressing them between the two crushed 
members. 

While traveling in Angola by night with 
cattle, I arrived one morning at a small 
river to find a gang of native carriers in 
a state of great excitement and showing 
no disposition to prepare for the usual 
morning march. Inquiries revealed the 
startling fact that one of their number 
had been seized and carried off during the 
night by a lion! 

There had been thirty carriers, and they 
had been sleeping in a row two by two, 
with a small fire between each pair. Few 
Angola natives possess blankets, and they 
remedy the deficiency by sleeping in this 
fashion. 

During the night the native on the in- 
ner side of the end fire had been awakened 
by a sudden, violent kick in the face, and 
had sprung up to see his mate on the 
other side—the extreme outside man of 
the line—being carried off by a lion. The 
beast had seized him by the head and 
shoulders as he lay, and there had been 
no outcry; but his kicking legs as he 
was lifted had caught his mate and 
awakened him. But for that fact his ab- 
sence would have been undiscovered until 
morning ! 

Naturally, there had been no more sleep. 
When I arrived, the natives were debat- 
ing whether to follow the lion with their 
assagais, or to report the matter to the 
first official en route. I agreed to go after 
the renegade, and set out with ten of my 
own boys and some of the carriers. 

Less than a mile from the bivouac we 
found the skull and feet of the victim. 







He whirled in his tracks, with 
mane erect and open mouth 
snarling savage menace. I 
dropped to a sitting posture as 
he turned and aimed between 
the forelegs as he rose in a 


bound 


These and one shin-bone were all the 
man-eater had left. It was evident from 
the tooth marks in the skull that the man 
had been seized as described. 

Three miles farther on we came 
to a patch of long grass and under- 
growth, in which stood several tall ant- 
heaps. Knowing how likely a place this 
was, told the natives to surround it 
and throw sticks into it, at the same time 
making all the noise they could. This they 
did. 

Suddenly there came a yell on my right 
about forty yards away. I looked round to 
see a native rolling over and over on the 
ground and screaming. Twenty yards be- 
yond, a large yellow-maned lion was mak- 
ing off at a sweeping trot. I sighted hastily 
and fired with lightning rapidity, the 
great beast whirled in his tracks and came 
toward me in tremendous bounds, with 
mane erect and open mouth snarling 
savage menace. 


DROPPED to a sitting posture as he 

turned, and aimed between the forelegs 
as he rose in a bound. Hé seemed to 
crumple in mid-air, and dropped to earth. 
But almost instantly he regained his feet 
= headed at a trot into the cover he had 
elt. 

Then we decided to fire the grass 
simultaneously on all sides. This we did. 
When the fire died down, we found 
the body of the man-eater fifty yards in- 
side the blackened circle. He had evidently 
died before the fire reached him, as there 
was a bullet through the lungs which had 
smashed several ribs in its exit, besides 
one in the fleshy part of the quarters, which 
had induced the charge. 

It transpired that the native I had seen 
screaming had received a blow from the 
lion’s paw as he broke cover, and had been 
scored by the claws across the buttocks. 
He had been stooping to pick up a stick 
as the lion emerged, and had been almost 
in his line of exit. 

This incident emphasizes the lion’s fear- 
lessness of fire when in pursuit of food 
and shows, too, how he may be turned 
from a charge by steady shooting. Both 
these incidents concerned man-eaters. 

Here is an instance of the hunting 
lion’s methods. When hunting between the 
Quando and the Okavango some years ago, 











I used an old riding mule and about ten 
natives to scour the country ahead of my 
main camp for both game and water. I 


usually tethered the mule to a tree with a’ 


long rawhide thong, and pitched my tent- 
fly about twenty yards away from it. To 
make the mule secure, I tied a lantern 
to the bough above him, and told the boys 
to sleep close to the tree. 

One night I was awakened by two na- 
tive dogs, belonging to the boys, trying to 
get between the iron stays of my camp 
bed to hide underneath it. Before I could 
express resentment in summary fashion, 
the natives crowded in behind them, whis- 
pering excitedly : “A lion, master! He has 
killed the mule !’ 

I had long discarded the myth of the 
“killing roar’; so accepted the simple 
statement at face value, though the speed 
and silence of Leo’s deadly work remained 
as terrifying as of old. The native fires 
had been only about ten yards from the 
mule’s tree, and the lantern had been left 
burning as usual. But I knew that noth- 
ing short of stout poles would stop a really 
determined killer ! 

Proceeding cautiously over the inter- 
vening few yards with rifle in hand, I 
was able to see, under the lantern, the 
spot lately occupied by the mule. There 
was nothing visible, however, but a piece 
of broken rawhide hanging from the tree. 
Thinking he might have broken loose with 
the lion in pursuit, I asked my head-boy 
if he was sure the mule was dead. 

“Master,” he replied, “it was something 


heavy hitting the ground which awoke us. 
When we looked, we could see only the 


raits of £ 


and rican 


lion, and the mule’s legs kicking in the 
air! He is surely dead, and the lion has 
taken him away!” 

We spent about half an hour getting a 
plentiful supply of grass and dry torches, 
and then moved gingerly in the direction 
which the ground showed the lion to have 
taken. We had only gone about fifty yards 
when the harsh, vibrating snarl I knew 
so well brought us to a halt. And there— 
perhaps twenty yards ahead—was a pair 
of baleful, opalescent gleams I knew for 
feline eyes! 

There were a few patches of dry grass 
in the vicinity, and I told the natives to 
throw some torches into this and then re- 
treat. This was hurriedly done, and in a 
few moments the grass caught fire. By 
its light we saw Leo rise to his feet and 
glance uneasily at the flames. Then he 
gave a savage growl and seized the carcass 
of the mule preparatory to departing. 


HAD phosphorus on my rifle sights 

and, quickly sitting down as the lion 
seized the carcass, I fired hastily. The 
bullet missed him, but caused him to drop 
the prey and look toward us. At the next 
shot he collapsed across his victim, and 
lay struggling unsuccessfully to rise. 
When he lay still, we cautiously ap- 
proached and beat out the flames. 

We found that my bullet had taken 
him in the throat and had broken the 
spinal column of the neck in making 
its exit. A most fortunate shot, for a 
wounded lion in the dark is unpleasant 
company! As usual, the mule’s neck had 
been twisted and broken before he could 
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utter a sound; and in the half hour we had 
taken to prepare the pursuit, the paunch 
had been ripped open, emptied and eaten, 
together with lungs, heart and liver! Leo 
is a scientific drover, an expert killer and 
a quick feeder! 

I have often rallied my natives on their 
appreciation of unwashed tripe, telling 
them that they have acquired it through 
the study of leonine habits. To them, or 
to the lion, the idea of “burying” such 
a titbit—as mentioned in the article first 
referred to—would seem distinctly hu- 
morous. 

On numerous occasions lions have killed 
in my close vicinity in utter silence and 
with incredible speed, and have repeatedly 
shown their contempt for fires and men 
by revealing themselves in the full glare. 
It is indisputable that neither fire nor water 
will deter the attack of the hunting lion, 
and the presence of men he totally dis- 
regards when in pursuit of victims. 

Two rather unique experiences may be 
described to conclude this article. The 
first occurred in Portuguese East Africa, 
when I interrupted a lion’s breakfast in 
daylight, and to this day I do not know 
whether I most desired a rifle or a camera. 
Armed only with a shotgun, I went out to 
shoot a few guinea fowl. 

On mounting the side of a small ravine 
I saw, twenty paces ahead, a lion with his 
paws on the body of a sable antelope and 
his head hidden inside the carcass! As I 
looked he withdrew his head, and his great 
mane, covered with blood and filth, rose 
like a ruff. His lips drew back in a snarl 
which displayed (Continued on page 102) 
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That Alberta is a big country 


NCE upon a time the Editor told 

me he thought every man who had 

gone a-moosing felt himself or- 

dained to write an account of the 
slaughter of his particular bull. “Why,” 
he wailed, “they don’t want to send me 
stories about anything else. All I get is 
moose stories. I don’t see how it is pos- 
sible for a real, live, genuine Cervus alces 
to still exist in the North American hinter- 
land.” 

I must say I sympathize with him. I, 
too, have suffered. If I had a dollar for 
every time I have listened to how the 
mighty trophy upon legs suddenly ap- 
peared, and how the shooter squinted down 
the black barrel and slowly yanked the 
“tricker,” I could buy a share in an Afri- 
can safari and have a real trip. 

The killing of one’s first moose, I will 
agree, is a grand and glorious occasion. 
But after one has hunted and shot a con- 
siderable number of them, he must admit 
that it becomes a bit commonplace. I re- 
alize that some successful, and more unsuc- 
cessful, moose hunters will resent this, 
but their personal experience has possibly 
enhanced the sport 
through the difficulty of 
attainment for them. 

To illustrate, a splen- 
did hunter, whom I 
know intimately, sur- 
prised me not long ago 
by stating that he had 
only killed one moose 
and that he had been up- 
on three unsuccessful 
hunts before he secured 
it. Yet this man has shot 
every species of North 
American big game 
south of the Arctic. I 
know another prominent 
sportsman who has 
hunted them for years, 
but never bagged a real- 
ly good head until he 
landed a bull with one 
horn, and then years 
later secured a shed ant- 
ler to match it. 

Naturally, these men 
should have a keen ap- 
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preciation of moose hunt- 
ing; we prize most what 
comes hardest. Perhaps 
that is why I respect it 
less, for Lady Luck has 
surely played into my 
hands. I have always se- 
cured my moose, and 
among them some fine 
ones. All of this is small 
credit to me, but much to 
the guide who said “There 
he is!” 

That is the crux of my 
argument. Moose hunting, 
from the sporting view of 
the picture, is too blamed 
easy most of the time. Many a man who 
has a fine pair of antlers adorning his 
home would have failed miserably had the 
quarry been a white-tailed buck. There 
is simply no comparison. The whitetail, 
even when he has not been persecuted, 
offers a post-graduate course in still-hunt- 
ing as compared to the moose. 

Not that it is always a lady’s game. I 
have tramped too many weary miles, day 
after day, over windfall, barren and 
through deep snow, wet and bruised, dis- 
couraged and discomforted, to say that it 
was easy from a strictly physical point 
of view. I have done just that, staring at 
the guide’s back until I was tempted to 
shoot the buttons off his galluses just to 
vary the monotony. Finally he whispered, 
“Take it easy. Here’s a fresh track.” 

Then an hour of breathless suspense, 
stepping always in his tracks, afraid to 
take your eyes off the ground for fear a 
false move will snap a dried stick and spoil 
it all—until you are pushed forward with 
the usual remark, “There he is!” And 
there he is—big as the door on granddad- 
dy’s old barn, probably not over fifty 


The head and antlers made a backful for one of the 





Call Your 
Own 


If your interest in moose hunting lags, try your 
hand with the birch-bark horn 


By Capt 
PAUL A. CURTIS 


yards away, though the guide makes ,ou 
believe later that it was at least a hundred. 
The one thing you might have been proud 
of was your marksmanship—and the 
guide’s craft has robbed you of that. 
Could you be proud of such a shot? 

[ have had shots in moose hunting I was 
proud of and participated in stalks w hich 
are still glowing high spots in memory’scup- 
board, but the average was commonplace. 
Yet the usual moose is taken under even 
easier conditions. The sportsman rides into 
the bush on a lumber wagon, paddles or 
walks the last few miles, and is deposited 
near a lake or barren. Here the guide 
proceeds to call, night and morning, until 
he brings an acceptable bull in to the 
slaughter, or the nimrod goes home to 
chalk up a goose egg for that season. 

To argue which is the most sporting 
method of taking your bull is, to my mind, 
hardly the issue. As I see it, still-hunting 
is the hardest and gives the sportsman 
the most to do; consequently it should 
afford him the most satisfaction. It calls 
for at least the ability to mimic his guide 
in stalking and cruising. It is more apt to 
produce a good head, for these grow upon 
the bulls that have weathered a good many 
shooting seasons and are less liable to be 
enticed to the call than their smaller and 
less sophisticated brethren. 


ECAUSE of this and having an im- 
patient disposition, I have always 
favored stalking. 

On the other hand, as the guide sees 
it, calling is most always the method 
favored. In the first place, it is not such 
a hard job to set a soft, out-of-condition 
sportsman in a canoe or on a stump, where 
he merely has to keep still until the crucial 
moment. There is less chance of his spoil- 
ing the one and only opportunity by a 
false move when the 
bull is stealthily watch- 
ing and listening, or 
by a clumsy step on a 
loose rock or rotten log. 

Furthermore, as_ the 
moose in the rut is not 
a particularly difficult 
animal to approach once 
his fresh track has been 
found, it shows far more 
skill on the guide’s part 
to call a wise old fellow 
out into easy shooting 
distance of the gun. 
There are more good 
stalkers and_ trackers 
than there are callers 
among the guides. 

I had realized for a 
good many years that I 
would never feel I had 
really earned a moose 
until I did the whole job 
cn my own—made my 
horn, chosen my time 
and place, and done my 
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own calling as well as the shooting. Years 
ago, Roy Croft, a Nova Scotian artist on 
the bark horn, fashioned a good one for 
me by a lonely camp fire away up in the 
country northwest of Lake Rossignol. It 
was made of fine, heavy, flawless white 
birch bark, sewed up with a pine root, and 
had a mouthpiece plug to keep it in shape. 

He gave me my first lessons with it 
that. night. One never had a more com- 
petent instructor. In my opinion, the moose 
callers of Nova Scotia are so far ahead 
of those of New Brunswick, Quebec and 
Ontario, as a class, that there is simply 
no comparison. They are past masters of 
their craft. In their little province moose 
are more wary than elsewhere, and unless 
a fellow can call well he will not fool one. 
Among Nova Scotian guides, Roy is 
recognized as a master of the birch horn. 

I kept the horn near me and practiced 
often. Sometimes the neighbors in suburban 
districts complained. Once a Westchester 
farmer thought I had escaped from the 
hoosegow, but all the time I was con- 
vincing myself that I was getting ready 
for der tag. 

Last summer, when I was planning my 
trip into Alberta, I made numerous in- 
quiries in an endeavor to find out why the 
western Indians did not call moose. No 
one knew. Sometimes the Yukon and 
Alaskan Indians rap a dead tree with a 
shed antler or grunt as a challenge, but no 
one west of Ontario apparently ever calls 
in imitation of a cow. It is just a matter 
of precedent, so I thought, and I registered 
a vow to try my luck if the opportunity 
offered. 

I sounded my guide on the subject 
shortly after we set out. He said he did 
not know anything about it; no one called 
in Alberta to his knowledge, though a lot 
of Ontario guides who had drifted west 
were hunting there. In fact, my wrangler 
came from New Brunswick, in the heart 


Nick said he was a whale of a moose. 


all Your Own 


of a calling country. So for a time the 
matter dropped. 

Weeks later, we were encamped on 
Fem Creek, with the sheep, caribou, deer 
and goat hung up. There was a three days’ 
snow on the ground, and we were think- 
ing of dropping down to the Smoky to 
meet the rest of the party. The thought 
struck me to try a call. I had no horn, 
and there was no birch. The only thing 
available was a Government survey map 
printed on stiff linen-backed paper. I 
picked up the map and casually sauntered 
out of the tent. 

At about the second bawl which I tried, 
Nick came out of the tent on the run. 
“Did you hear that?” 

“Hear what?” 

“A moose nearby. Didn’t you hear it?” 

“That wasn’t a moose.” 


“QURE, it was a moose,” he insisted. 

“Why, I have heard a cow bawl like 
that two or three times. I know it’s a 
moose.” 

Then I saw a gleam of light and ques- 
tioned him further. “Nick,” I said, “do 
you mean to tell me that you can show me 
one hundred and fifty moose in a week 
on the Little Burland, as you say, and that 
you have only heard a cow call two or three 
times ?” 

“Oh, well, Cap, I don’t know exactly 
how many times, but you know you don’t 
hear a cow do it very often.” 

Right then I had my answer to the fact 
that the guides do not call moose in the 
west. They are nat prompted to do so. 
In this wilder country, cows do not call for 
mates during the rut because they do not 
have to. The bulls have not been thinned 
out by shooting and. there are plenty to go 
around; consequer@ly the cows are less 
brazen. In ‘Nova Sicotia I had heard four 
cows calling at once from different di- 
rections. Bulls were at a premjum there. 





I was satisfied, for I had won him fairly 







My chances did not seem so good, but 
as my ardor diminished Nick’s interest in 
the experiment increased. We dropped 
down on to the Sheep River in a raging 
blizzard and went into winter quarters 
for a couple of days. Grub was down 'to 
a ration of coffee and beans by the time 
we reached Dry Cafion. Here we dis- 
covered that the bears had cleaned our 
cache, and securing a moose began to take 
on serious proportions, for the trip home 
was some hundred and twenty-five miles. 

We went on down the Muddy. At two 
o'clock, we decided to call it a day, as 
there was abundant feed for the famished 
horses: That remarkable Alberta sun had 
almost obliterated the snow and was again 
hot enough to burn one. 

“Nick,” I said, “this is the ideal evening 
to call. We had a cold night, it’s nice and 
warm, and there is not a breath of air. If 
you know a good barren nearby, let’s 
hurry through supper and try our luck.” 

Two hours later we were skirting the 
edge of a long natural meadow, a thing 
we should not have done. We should have 
headed right in on the shortest line pos- 
sible to the point to be called from, so 
that a bull coming to a call would be less 
likely to cross our scent and make off. 
But we didn’t know the lay of the ground, 
and Nick was squirting tobacco juice in 
our tracks at every other step to make 
it worse. We cruised along the west side 
of the barren, looking for sign, of which 
there were none either old or new. 

A little peninsula of firs protruded into 
the meadow at what appeared to be half- 
way, and an old log, bleached white, con- 
veniently awaited our use. We sat down, 
and while I rolled my old map into a sem- 
blance of a horn there was not a sound to 
disturb the serenity of the evening. I called 
softly at first and was surprised at the 
depth of the sound in the high, rarefied 
air, for we were (Continued on page 107) 
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Dry-Point by W. J. ScHatpacu 


Field and Stream is proud of the success attained by its associate editor, Mr. Schaldach. 
His dry-points of game fish are recognised as among the best. If we are any judge, his upland 
bird studies are equally as good 
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EDITORIAL 
We Can—We Must Rebuild 


CIENTISTS have added eighteen years to civi- 
lized man’s average span of life. The statisticians 
tell us that the workingman’s hours of leisure 

have increased twenty per cent in twenty years. The 
old formula, “Man works from sun to sun, while 
woman’s work is never done,” is no longer true. 

Can man’s added years be made worth while? Are 
the increased hours of leisure to be spent in idleness, 
in being entertained by organized excitement? Must 
he turn over his hard-earned savings to the interests 
that have commercialized his desire for pleasure? 

With mass production, automotive power and auto- 
matic machinery has come a decline in manual dex- 
terity. The individual has been submerged. Civilized 
society seems on the verge of complete socialization 
after the manner of the bees and the ants, in which the 
individual counts for nothing. . 

The trend from the country to the city, from the 
home to an apartment, from housekeeping to house- 
breaking, has become a migration, an invasion. Soft 
living is conducive to soft bodies and dull minds. The 
new leisure thus far means idleness, thoughtlessness 
and mischief instead of self-expression, self-improve- 
ment and meditation. 

Are we unprepared for this gift of leisure? Are we 
intelligent enough to turn it to our advantage, or shall 
the surplus earnings, our new “cultural wage,” be 
turned over to the manufacturers of predigested auto- 
matic excitement ? 

There is one effective cure for this tendency to idle- 
ness—back to the country, breathe fresh air, drink pure 
water, hunt and fish and live outdoors. Our policy, 
therefore, must lie along the line of providing larger 
opportunity to return to the simple life of mountain, 
field and stream. 

The uplands of this country have been stripped. 
Man's early food supply, the native animal life of the 
forests, which a century ago seemed inexhaustibie and 
was so treated by the murderous waster, has largely 
been destroyed. We can never again depend upon an 
annual output of wild animal life for an important part 
of our food supply. With care, however, we can save 
enough to add interest to the woods, fields and streams 
and to create an incentive in all who appreciate the best 
things of life to go afield for the benefit of body, mind 
and spirit. 





OUNTIES and cities should be encouraged to re- 

forest land which is unsuited to agriculture. Some 
counties of New York State are planting from one and 
a half to two million trees annually. The cities of 
France and Germany derive large revenues from their 
municipal forests. 

We have been too conservative in our policy of 
restoration. We must make haste to correct our sins 
of omission by making our uncultivated land produc- 
tive, improving the quality of our fresh water supply, 
and equalizing its run-off for power and domestic pur- 
poses. Each new generation must be encouraged to 


enjoy the benefits of sport, observation and meditation 
in Nature’s playground. 

Let us analyze what we have to do to bring these 
things to pass. Whatever we do, we must be practical ; 
we must not break biological laws ; we must face facts 
as we go along, otherwise our work will come to naught. 

In the first place, we must remember that as mem- 
bers of the great American public, whose average 
pocketbook is not large, we are guests of the land- 
owners, unless we are fortunate enough to own a large 
number of acres suited to the propagation of fish and 
game. The wealthy class is numerically so unimpor- 
tant that we can ignore it. The only alternative to the 
sportsmen being guests of the landowners is to have 
the state, county or municipality own its own land and 
its own streams. This is the best and practically the 
only permanent solution of the problem. 

To restock our forests and fields with game and our 
streams with game fish requires money, and a great 
deal of it. It requires skilful handling by experts, for 
today, in most parts of the United States, the density 
of population is so great that the furnishing of good 
shooting and good fishing to a well-populated section 
of the country is a manufacturing problem. 


HE rebuilding of our natural assets, which are 

more needed today than ever before, is going to 
take time, patience and money in large amounts. Al- 
though these problems differ widely throughout the 
United States according to zones of latitude and longi- 
tude, we must all work together closely for the common 
good. The United States Bureau of Biological Survey 
at Washington is doing wonderful work along the 
lines of scientific research, so that the various state and 
private agencies can be guided to do their work in- 
telligently. 

By close cooperation we can—we must rebuild. 

After all is said and done, the chief purpose is to 
make man’s life more wholesome, his living more sim- 
ple; to take him away from the overcrowded, noisy 
cities, and cure the heartache and the staleness that 
comes from monotonous work or idle dissipation. This 
program is possible only through the building up of 
sanctuaries or wild-life refuges in every county of 
every state. These, to be effective, should be surrounded 
by large tracts of state-owned lands, where the man of 
ordinary means may hunt, fish and camp. 

Nature is here, eager and willing to share her boun- 
ties with us. She holds in store for us at all times the 
panacea for human ills. It is the calling of the wild we 
long for, the open spaces, the way men lived when the 
world began. We, as sportsmen, must not overlook our 
opportunites. Each and every one of us must work for 
state-owned public hunting grounds and fishing waters. 


oT Reith 


President, Connecticut Board of Fisheries and Game 
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The baron goes into action and collects a hard flying old cock 


“Those Wily Orientals 


Pheasant hunting at its best in the land where this 
great game bird first invaded America 


OR several months Tudor Tiede- 

mann, familiarly known as _ the 

baron, directed sporting propaganda 

unavailingly at Bill Dormer and me. 
When Indian summer smeared the land 
with its smoky haze and mystical colors, 
we succumbed to the virus and signed up 
for a pheasant hunt in Oregon. 

The morning of our departure found me 
impatiently awaiting the baron. Finally a 
truck bearing the aristocrat rolled up to 
the curb. In a minute my dunnage was 
aboard, followed by Marty, the English 
setter, who was hustled into the baron’s 
dog crate without the formality of an in- 
troduction to its inmate. Then, to the ac- 
companiment of a vociferous dog fight, we 
clattered away. 

“Step on it, boy!” shouted the baron to 
our Jehu. “We have no time to lose.” 

A rapid dash to the station, where 
Bill awaited us, left a few minutes to the 
good. Even so, our tickets were just in 
hand when the steam caravan pulled in. 
Phew! A close shave! 

As the train gathered momentum that 
grand and glorious feeling incident to 
sporting adventures evidenced itself. What 
is nicer than to lounge at ease on a com- 
fortable Pullman seat while pleasant land- 
scapes slip by and each clickety-click of 
the wheels brings you closer to your 
destination? Sporting vistas there were 
many : the Sacramento valley, where wild- 
fowl disported among green rice-fields or 
winnowed overhead ; the rushing Klamath, 
where anglers cast the fly to sporty steel- 
head; the classical Rogue, joyously hurry- 
ing down from its mountain fastness; the 
beautiful Umpqua, a sinuous flashing 
ribbon flowing between velvety purple 
hills. 

At length we entered the broad, green 
Willamette valley, which was to be the 
scene of our endeavors. Cottage Grove... 
Eugene. The next station but one was 
ours. A few minutes later we stepped off 
the train and watched its rear lights fade 
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to pin points in the direction of Portland. 
A wait of fifteen minutes in the inky dark- 
ness, and then a small, impetuous, palpita- 
ting truck dashed up to the station. 

A graceful elf, weighing about 220 on 
the hoof, disengaged himself from the 
debris. After salutations all around we 
piled into John’s equipage and were hur- 
ried to his baronial hall. A care-free hour 
before the cheery fire, a brief turn outside 
to inhale the country odors, and we slipped 
under the blankets. 

During the night rain pattered on the 
roof, but sunrise brought omens of a 
perfect day. After hoisting one of those 
substantial breakfasts for which Oregon 
is famous, we donned hunting coats, 
shouldered the fusils and were away to 
the barn after the dogs. Gad, what a 
morning! A clear blue sky overhead; 
masses of woolly cumulous clouds to the 
north and northeast, rolling, expanding, 
forming great snowy ranges, giant peaks 
and shadowy gorges. Mists whirled about 
the green timbered ridges and vales of 
the Cascade foot-hills near by. 

To the right a long line of verdant 
alders marked the course of a stream. 
Endless groves of mountain ash, glorious 
in autumn tints, extended like fingers into 
the sun-kissed valley. A vast checkerboard 
—squares of golden wheat stubble and 
emerald meadows—dotted the plain. West- 
ward, involved in the smoky haze that 
distance lends to mountains, stood the blue 
Coast Range. And the old Willamette 
never looked fairer than on that October 
morn. 

The baron, wiry and athletic, was up on 
his toes over the prospect. Uncle Bill 
Dormer, in spite of his age handicap of 
four score, was full of ginger. You 
couldn’t help it! The chap who couldn’t or 
wouldn’t enthuse over that scene and 
prospect must be not only dead but dis- 
integrated. No reasonable corpse could 
have ignored the allurements. 


A few preliminary short casts and 


By H. L. BETTEN 


circles to get their bearings, and the dogs 
were away. Bill’s little pointer, Spot, and 
Marty, the setter, had hunted these grounds 
before. The baron’s scion of English-setter 
aristocracy, answering to the euphonious 
title of King William, was Oregon-trained 
and at home on pheasant territory. Cross- 
ing a small pasture, we slipped between 
barbed strands and entered a great stubble 
field. Already all three dogs were far 
afield, rounding off the wire edges. 

Bill, the baron and I are a unit in 
demanding pheasant dogs that go fast and 
wide. The grass prowler, ambling along 
with nose to the ground, makes no hit 
with us. Dogs good enough to win cham- 
pionships on the prairies are the kind that 
make bang-up pheasant dogs. Of course, 
ours were not in that class, but they cut 
out their ground independently in wide 
casts that looked good to us. 


AR down that stubble field Spot sud- 

denly flashed into a point. Quickening 
our pace, we made our way through the 
long cover. “Probably a feeding covey,” 
said the baron as he broke open his light 
twelve to make sure it was loaded. 

King backed with a royal gesture, and 
like three musketeers : we walked in 
abreast. A hen pheasant boomed out of 
the cover, closely followed by a young 
cock. A second’s hesitation—to make sure 
he was legitimate game-—and then Bill 
swung the slim tubes of his little twenty 
on the rooster. At the crack of the nitro 
he collapsed and whacked the stubble, 
deader than old king Tut. (Good for Uncle 
Billy! 

Now, with a rush, King drew past the 
pointer and froze. Not to be: outdone, Spot 
made another move and presto! both dogs 
had birds. Marty, like the proverbial 
Indian, seemingly rose out of the ground 
to a statuesque back. Hot dogs—all three 
of ’em! Much to the baron’s disgust, 
King’s point produced a hen. Spotty’s 
work, however, produced the real stuff, 
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and after a feint with the right barrel Bill 
walloped the fast moving cock in the pan- 
creas with the left. Whereupon the baron 
and I gave three rousing cheers for the 
clever old sportsman. 

Many hens popped up, like corn in a 
popper, but no more males of the species 
torquatus. Still we felt sure that some old 
feathered misanthrope, with a tail the 
length of a marline spike, was hiding 
somewhere in that field. When danger 
threatens, the old cocks vamose via a 
nimble pair of legs. Then’s when the 
really proficient field dog extracts the fly 
from the ointment as he unravels what is 
an unsolvable mystery to the average mutt. 

We sent our dogs on in the hope of 
locating just such an old rooster. Marty 
was the lucky one and drew the prize. A 
half mile away, in the corner of a pasture 
field overgrown with goatweed, he appre- 
hended an old scoundrel. We could see 
Marty's flag hoisted high in air as he 
signaled “The enemy is ours.” It was a 
long walk but well worth the effort. As 
I approached, the little setter cocked an 
eye in my direction. Then his flag rose 
another three or four inches, and the tip 
curled forward just a bit. Plainly he said, 
“Here’s your bird, boss—no fooling.” 

Circling wide, I headed off a possible 
sprint on the part of this suppositious 
rooster. Not until I got within fifteen 
feet did the big fellow burst forth 
with a cackle and great bluster. I let 
him rocket and straighten out on his 
course so as not to macerate him. Then, 
as he struck his stride, the vicious sevens 
bit out a mouthful of feathers and struck 
him lifeless in air. Marty attended to 
final obsequies and prdudly delivered the 
quarry into my hands. A sight for sore 
eyes was this grandly plumaged cock— 
likewise for well ones. 


AD we been out primarily for the 

limit, we would have scattered forces 
so as to cover territory to best advantage. 
However, pleasant old associations have 
rendered our trio gregarious. Twenty-five 
years of companionship afield and astream 
are bound to leave an impression, you 


Those Wily Orientals 


know. Sadly enough, the time must come 
when we cannot foregather as of yore. So 
“Let’s sing our songs and drink our wine” 
in company and enjoy our sport likewise 
while the Fates still favor. 

The adjoining stubble field netted three 
opportunities to add to our bag. First, a 
snappy point on a young Chink by Marty. 
We induced the baron to take this one, 
and right well did he acquit himself, 
knocking it galley west with his old fusee, 
or cannonette. Spot nailed the second 
rooster, a patriarch who knew a thing or 
two. Twice he took to his heels, and twice 
Spot roaded him to a stop by circling him. 


HEN, as we came up, the old rascal 

turned a circling trick himself and 
rose behind us with long drawn cut, rau- 
cous cackles. Three or four ineffectual 
shots and a modicum of profanity followed 
him as he aeroplaned a half mile or more 
to safety. Several points on hens followed. 
Finally, the baron’s good setter took the 
spoor of a runner. This bird ran from the 
stubble field and took refuge in scattered 
rose briers in the pasture adjoining. There 
King nailed him. 

As betting commissioners, Bill and I 
placed the odds at 50 to 1 against that 
pheasant. In fact, it looked such a sure 
shot for the baron that we did not take 
the trouble to accompany him on _ his 
nefarious expedition. But these gay 
foreigners inherit deep cunning. Bret 
Harte intimated: 


“That for ways that are dark, 
And for tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar.” 
Bret Harte doubtless had a very con- 
siderable knowledge of tricks peculiar to 
Celestials indigenous to San Francisco. 
However, had he been privileged to view 
the actions and antics of sophisticated Chink 
roosters afield, he surely would have ex- 
pounded reincarnation in some of his 
fantastic stories. These wily old feathered 
Chinks do think! It is well that they do. 
Otherwise, extermination would be rapid 
and their pursuit would lack zest. 
At any rate, we watched the baron 


maneuver his artillery up to the firing 
line and boot the cover to flush his bird. 
Nix come heraus! King broke his stand 
and quick as a flash roaded to another 
point. forty yards farther on. The baron 
now smelt a rat—in other words, he was 
hep to this Oriental’s tricks. So he hot- 
footed it after his accessory. The alert 
bird resorted to dodging tactics—first a 
fling to the right; then an abrupt turn 
to the left; finally a straight run of one 
hundred yards to an impenetrable thicket 
of briers. Every artful dodge was re- 
vealed as the setter followed to the end 
of the trail, that brier patch. 

The baron returned from his bootless 
quest in high dudgeon, voicing chesty 
imprecations and seeking sympathy. Little 
consolation did he get as we exposed his 
faulty strategy. All he could say in answer 
to our jibes was, “Is that so? Is that so?” 

Bill and I sure did harpoon him. 

An ardent sun rose higher and higher 
in a cloudless sky. Another stretch of 
stubble was given the once-over, without 
beneficial results. However, a world of 
fine pheasant territory lay about—great 
fields overgrown with the irrepressible 
goatweed, and lush meadows, moist and 
cool, with here and there a rush-grown 
swale, a brushy thicket or a brier patch. 
Just such spots as these the pheasant loves. 


ITH due regard for Bill’s four- 

score mark, we ambled over to an 
inviting meadow. Evidently the dogs, as 
well as our trio, were impressed with its 
possibilities. How quickly a wise dog 
learns the ways and haunts of game! 
3rains? I'll say so! 

“By jove! This looks like the real 
thing,” said Bill as his eyes appraised a 
particularly inviting cover. “Yes, sir! Don’t 
you remember? Here is where we found 
that big covey three years ago.” 

True enough. Time slips by, but one 
does not forget the high lights of sport- 
ing experiences. This was the very spot. 
With revived energy and springy steps 
Bill spurned the terrain. On raced the 
setters while chubby Spot strove to match 
their pace. Now King William footed the 


When you walk ahead of pointing dogs, you can never tell just where the bomb will burst 











very ground where we found that big 
covey, and the faint breeze favored a find. 
But no recognition of scent did he show. 
Drat the luck! We continued on, visibly 


disappointed. Meanwhile Marty reached 
out farther and farther over the big 
meadow. 

All of a sudden the baron’s keen eye 
apprehended a pleasing sight. “Look, 
Bill!” he croaked. “Old Spotty’s got 
‘em !” 

We bore down on that little pointer like 
three battle cruisers under forced draft. 
There was nothing to indicate the presence 
of a covey, mind you, but our faith was 
sublime. We forced Bill to the center and 
front. He breathed a bit heavily as he 
advanced for the flush. The slim barrels 
of his twenty weaved a bit as he stood tense 
for the rise. Spot stood as rigid as 
granite, flews drawn taut, tail held high 
and stiff as a poker. 

“Take your time, Bill,” I cautioned. 
Don’t rush it, whatever you do.” 

There was a boom of wings, and up went 
a couple of hens and a Chink rooster. For 
a second or so Bill was flustered. Then 
he cut loose and tilted the cock with his 
right barrel. It was fully forty yards out 
when his second shot clipped a few feath- 
ers. But Mr. Chink righted himself and 
sailed off steady as a clock. Bill stood there 
nonplused, his white whiskers vibrating in 
the breeze. 

Suddenly the pheasant towered. Up 
and up he went until he reached a height 
of thirty or thirty-five yards. Thei. he col- 
lapsed, dead as the proverbial mackerel, 
and thumped the sod. 

‘Good boy, Bill!” cried the baron. 
“You've got him!” 


4 moved just a few feet and 
froze on another point, King back- 
ing. Baron and I walked up abreast. Up 
went a cock on his side, which he timed 
nicely and clipped neatly with the re- 
liable rain-maker. Whur-r-r! Out boomed 
another lot of pheasants from the rank 
cover. The baron whacked away at one— 
a clean miss. I segregated that same 
rooster from the mass 
and downed him 
with due neatness. 

Gad! Did you see 
that?” chuckled the 
baron. “I- certainly 
knocked that last one 
silly with my left.” 

“Is that so?” I re- 
torted. “Up to your 
old tricks, eh? Since 
when have you been 
shooting a three-bar- 
rel gun?” 

Our birds were re- 
trieved and pocketed, 
and after working 
out the locality for 
stragglers we went 
on. A quarter of a 
mile farther and to 
one side of our 
course, I found Marty 
stiffened out in a 
classical pose. The 
cover over there was 
scant; the proposi- 
tion looked hopeless. 
But the versatile little setter seldom lied. 
Cover or no cover, his posture spelled 
business. 

“Come on, baron,” I said, 
Marty a fair trial.” 

Pheasants are where you find them and 
where their nimble legs take them. The 
baron, who knows pheasants, did not 
hesitate. He cut in one hundred yards 
ahead of the motionless setter while I 
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came in from behind. As I approached 
Marty a skulking form darted from a 
small clump of weeds and streaked it down 
the field. Instantly the dog broke his point 
and roaded. 

Fifty yards away the old cock flushed 
with a volley of cackles. He swerved to 
avoid the baron, but employed his strategy 
too late. I saw the old siege gun rise into 
firing position. Boom! and down came 
that long-tailed rooster. Marty needed 
no second command to retrieve and fairly 
grinned as he handed up that big feathered 
bouquet, he was that pleased. The baron, 
too, was in excellent humor and did not 
fail to shower Marty, the old English 
harquebus and its modest wielder with 
plaudits. 


S the baron stood stroking the feathers 

of that beautiful cock I viewed a group 
of sunlit buttes extending into the Willa- 
mette valley a few miles northward. Their 
significance in relation to the sport we 
were enjoying struck me forcibly. It was 
at the base of those buttes, near the town 
of Lebanon, that the Chinese pheasant was 
first successfully introduced on American 
soil. 

Thanks to the foresight and generosity 
of Judge O. N. Denny, who recognized the 
sterling game qualities of the pure-bred 
Chinese pheasant (Phasianus torquatus) 
and believed it admirably adapted to the 
great valleys of his home state, the first 
shipment was made to Oregon in 1880. 
This resulted in failure. Undaunted, Judge 
enny, who was then United States Consul 
at Shanghai, forwarded two more lots of 
pheasants, one to Oregon and the other to 
California. 

Unfortunately the shipment to California 
never was utilized in introductive connec- 
tions. The second lot of pheasants released 
in Oregon disappeared. Nevertheless, with 
a persistence that was admirable, Judge 
Denny forwarded a third lot of pheas- 
ants to be released in the Willamette 
valley, and the third attempt proved 
the charm. Within a few years the small 
number of foreign game birds released 


Bill Dormer and the baron about to start something 





in proximity to those buttes multiplied 
into untold thousands and overran the 
entire valley. 

“Ye gods! What sport we did enjoy in 
the late eighties!” exclaimed the baron in 
reminiscent mood after I called the buttes 
to his attention. “Fifty birds to the gun 
was not unusual. The whole valley was 
alive with pheasants. And to think that 
those immense numbers originated from 


one small lot released but a few miles from 
where we stand! That certainly is historic 
ground. The sportsmen of Oregon should 
erect a monument on the spot, commemo- 
rating the successful introduction of those 
grand game birds and in honor of Judge 
Denny, whose generosity and dogged per- 
sistence made this great accomplishment 
possible.” 

Final success of introductive efforts in 
Oregon led Washington and British Co- 
lumbia to import Chinese pheasants. As a 
result, the foreigners soon became as plen- 
tiful there as in the webfoot state. Further- 
more, year by year, the range of pheasants 
is being extended in the United States. 
More than half of our states have success- 
fully introduced torquatus or a closely re- 
lated Chinese-English or other ringneck 
cross. Within twenty years these varieties 
will be common on practically all inten- 
sively cultivated areas in America and 
will afford fine sport to millions of sports- 
men. 

“Suppose we mosey homeward,” sug- 
gested the baron. “I noticed Uncle Bill 
slip under the lower wire instead of vault- 
ing that last cross fence. I’m developing 
that inclination myself. Besides, there’s 
some mighty fine pheasant ground between 
here and the house.” 

With the dogs reaching out to the 
birdy spots, we ambled along. We knew 
from long experience that on a sunny 
day pheasants leave their roosting grounds 
in shady woods and brushy thickets shortly 
after dawn and hunt sequestered retreats 
after feeding. There they would remain un- 
til the shank of the afternoon. Then, as the 
shadows lengthened, they would reenter 
the open fields, ranging far in search of 
the succulent grasshopper, the raspy cut- 
worm and one hundred and one kinds of 
weed seeds and insects pestilential to the 
agriculturist. Grain, too—but mostly waste 
grain—would be eaten. 

If molested to any great extent, they 
would be certain to hug heavy cover 
or brier-grown fence rows, into which 
they would dodge at the slightest inti- 
mation of danger. We knew, too, that 
the cardinal principle 
in pheasant hunting 
is to proceed quietly. 
Shouted orders or 
shrill whistles will 
send every mature 
rooster out of a field 
and to impenetrable 
cover in a jiffy. 


HE capable, 

well-trained, 
brainy dog, aided by 
a keen nose, knows 
more of the habits 
and idiosyncracies of 
the wise old cocks 
than his master can 
ever hope to learn. 
And how he does de- 
light in outwitting 
the gay foreigners! 
Therefore, the wise, 
experienced sports- 
man subdues his 
superiority complex 
and permits his effi- 
cient dog to locate 
the birds unhampered by endless confusing 
orders. 

Along our course there was a swale, or 
depression, punctuating the inner end of 
a blind slough. In early spring the water 
impounded in this depression evaporated. 
Rushes and aquatic growths lined its bed, 
and dense growths of weeds grew between 
the clumps of willows and mountain ash 
that lined its (Continued on page 79) 
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/ Fifteen 
Days at | 
Cratalina 


One of America’s oldest and best 


known fishing grounds 


By JOHN BOYCE SMITH 


Photos by Inspiration Pictures, Inc. 


UR party consisted of Walter 

Camp, Jr., son of the well-known 

athletic authority, Emil Jensen 

and myself. The three of us had 
come over to Catalina Island from Holly- 
wood, where we are associated together 
in the motion-picture game, to repair our 
wearied energies by a visit to the far- 
famed Catalina fishing grounds. 

None- of us were expert fishermen, but 
just ordinary male mortals with the nor- 
mal and unsophisticated yearning to haul 
fish out of the water with rod and line. 
Also, we were all Easterners, hailing from 
New York City, and of such previous fish- 
ing experience that a finny capture scaling 
a pound or two was considered “quite 
some.” Imagine, therefore, the thrill we 
received from hauling aboard in our fif- 
teen days’ stay 96 monsters weighing any- 
where from 5 to 239 pounds each! 

Catalina Island, as all the world knows 
since George Young swam its icy chan- 
nel, lies about twenty-five miles south of 
San Pedro, the port of Los Angeles. It 
is a mountainous bit of land twenty-two 
miles long and has a maximum width of 
about eight miles. Since 1919 it has been 
the property of William Wrigley, Jr., 
who is skilfully developing it into one of 


Walter Camp battling a 
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the world’s greatest playgrounds. In this 
he is but carrying on a very ancient tra- 
dition, for history and archeological re- 
search proclaim that for at least 3,000 
years the human race has been enjoying 
the salubrious breezes and _piscatorial 
pleasures of this favored isle. 

Catalina was visited by the white man 
as early as 1542, when Capt. Don Juan 
Rodriquez Cabrillo, Portuguese explorer, 
sailing under the flag of Spain, anchored 
his fleet in what is now Avalon Bay. 
Sebastian Viscairio visited the island in 
1602. These doughty pioneers reported 
finding there native Indians in large num- 
bers and that Indians from the mainland 
also visited it in force, particularly dur- 
ing the albacore fishing season. More 
than forty ancient Indian town sites have 
been located on the island, and excavations 
have revealed evidences of life going back 
more than 3,000 years, traceable by the 
implements representative of various re- 
ceding ages of development. 

The native Indians were of the 
Shoshone tribe, finely formed and peace- 
ful. There are no survivors today. At one 
time they were all deported and assigned 
to the Spanish Missions. Now the white 
man and the blonde maiden whom he pre- 


239-pound black sea-bass 
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Mr. Camp on the right and one of the big fish he landed 


fers, also the brunette whom he doesn't 
seem to despise, devour ice-cream cones 
and crackerjack over century-old sites of 
the red man’s fishing feasts. 

In the trim 38-foot motor launch 
Shorty II, we glided from the Hotel St. 
Catherine pier past the toy harbor and 
down the rocky coast a mile or two to 
“seal rocks.” Here a herd of sea-lions, 
varying in number from a score or two to 
several thousand, has its headquarters on 
the narrow shore line. These wholesale 
fish consumers know a _ good fishing 
ground when they see it. The waters in 
the neighborhood of their haunt, year in 
and year out and century in and century 
out, have yielded untold tons of succulent 
fish to the exertions of both the sports- 
man and market fisherman. 

A few minutes’ trolling with a spoon 
sufficed to bring an 8-pound barracuda 
splashing over the side, and before the 
day was over we had repeated the process 
successfully thirty-eight times for a total 
weight of 258 pounds. It was the greatest 
sport in the fishing line we had ever 
known, and our delight knew no bounds 
every time we had a strike and succeeded 
in landing the prey. We learned that 
thirty-eight barracuda was a good day’s 
catch even for Catalina; so we felt thor- 
oughly satisfied. 

The next day we added thirteen more 
barracuda to our list of vanquished, and 
on the third day ventured after still 
greater foes—the gamey white sea-bass 
which frequent the Catalina shore at 
nearly all seasons. Good fortune awaited 
us, and we returned with one of the best 
recent catches on record—six beauties 
weighing from 21 to 36% pounds, a total 
of 147% pounds. 


MAGINE our pride when we learned 

that these were each and every one 
“button” fish, qualifying the fortunate 
catchers for membership in the Catalina 
Light Tackle Club and earning the award 
of the coveted button. Mr. Camp and I 
each acquired a silver button, which is 
awarded for such a fish of thirty pounds 
or more, and Mr. Jensen was content 
with a bronze button for his 25-pounder. 
We had taken our place in the aristocracy 
of fishdom, and were duly elated and 
chesty. 

With the white bass we caught five 
barracuda; but after tasting the wild joy 
of hauling in a thirty-pound white bass, 
the hooking of a ten-pound barracuda had 
lost its thrill. “Only a miserable barra- 
cuda” was the (Continued on page 103) 
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Underwood 


and Underwood 
Sergt. Alvin C. York on his return from 


the war 


ay hand of time slipped backward. 

EK. C. B. Danforth, Jr., the company 

poh of Sergt. Alvin C. York 

during the World War, stretched 
his cramped limbs after 440 miles of driv- 
ing, and together we climbed the little 
slope to the house of his former Sergeant. 
It was dark and raining hard. 

A foxhound, comrade of the Sergeant, 
made the night ring with welcome, and 
Mrs. York opened the door. 

“Mrs. York? I am Ed Danforth.” (a 

“Oh, Alvin, here is your Capt ain ! 

“T know it. I'd know that voice in 
Man’s Land.” 

And Captain and Sergeant met after an 
interval of almost ten years. 

“Captain !” 

“Sergeant !” 

There was a long handclasp—si- 
lence. Here stood two men of history. 
York, World War hero—the man 
who had conquered an entire machine- 
gun battalion and killed in single com- 
bat more than twenty men. On the 
lapel of his coat was the rosette of 
the Congressional Medal of Honor. 
Danforth, who had converted this 
fine Tennessee soldier to the right- 
eousness of our part in the great 
war, and who in so doing became 
the instrument of winning a battle 
in far off France. 

Alvin York is a big man—big in 
body and soul; unspoiled by all his 
honors and by the encomiums of a 
nation. He is reticent about his ex- 
ploit and cool courage in France. It 
is of his present work that he talks: 
his good roads, his schools for the 
underprivileged mountain boys and 
girls—his people, who for genera- 
tions have been shut in by the tower- 
ing peaks around them. 

Sergeant York has advanced Fent- 
ress County, Tennessee, fifty years, 
and his work has just begun. His 
people realize it. Always a lovable 
character, he has, with the passing of 
the years, endeared himself more and 
more to these folks until their re- 

gard amounts to adulation. It is a 
quiet, unspoken regard—a gleam of 
the eye when the name of Alvin 
York is mentioned. 

To be his friend is an open sesame, 
as we were to see on the following 
day, when we were invited to partici- 
pate in an old-fashioned shooting 
match. These matches have been held 
for more than a century. The crack 
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A Visit With 
Sergeant York 


Competing in an old-fashioned turkey shoot with the greatest 
soldier of them all, who single-handed captured a whole 
German battalion 


By ELMER I, RANSOM 


shots of the surrounding mountains gather 
on Saturday and, from eleven o'clock 
in the morning until dark, pit their skill, 
one against another. 

It is a jovial crowd, a group of fine 
sportsmen who accept victory or defeat 
without any outward show of emotion. 
Their weapons are, in the main, the old 
muzzle-loading “hog-faced” rifles of a 
generation ago. The rifle used by Sergeant 
York has been in his family for more than 
a hundred years—a match rifle of fabled 
precision. 

Many of these rifles were once flint- 
locks and have been converted to the per- 
cussion-cap type. All are very long, but 
in this respect they vary. One of the most 
cherished is six feet eight inches over-all 
and was made in a home forge here in the 
mountains. 

The barrels are very thick, and these 
old guns have a heavy and clumsy look. 


Sergeant York as he is to-day 





Once at the shoulder, however, they show 
remarkable balance and the weight is al- 
most unnoticed. The butt, where it fits the 
shoulder, is deeply concave, serving to hold 
the rifle steady for very accurate shooting. 

The powder charge is measured in the 
tip of a cow’s horn cut to proper length 
for the purpose. This charge is poured in 
the muzzle. The round ball is enclosed in 
a piece of mattress ticking which has been 
moistened or greased. Thus encased, the 
ball is driven home with a hickory ramrod, 
the percussion cap is put in place and the 
rifle is ready to fire. They are all about 
.38 caliber. 

In this type of rifle there is eliminated 
one of the greatest of all causes for poor 
shooting—the trigger squeeze. There are 
two triggers, the rear being a set trigger. 
This is pulled and “sets” the front trigger. 
Once set, it takes but the slightest touch 
on this front trigger to drop the ham- 
mer. These guns are at their best 
under fifty yards. 

The mountain men take their shoot- 
ing seriously, and they shoot well. 
The trigger is touched off only when 
they are confident of being on the 
mark. If arms become unsteady, the 
rifle is lowered, the muscles relaxed 
and the aiming process begins again. 

On the morning of the match, Ser- 
geant York met us in Jamestown, 
where we were quartered. We drove 
down “under the mountain” together, 
stopping on the way to inspect the 
York Agricultural Institute, which is 
partly constructed and which has been 
made possible by the same determined 
courage in peace that marked Alvin 
York in battle. 


HE shooters had gathered at 
York's little store at Pal! Mall, 
but before we could start shooting it 
began to rain, and for three hours 
the clouds opened up until it seemed 
there would be no possibility of our 
match. As eager as I was to see these 
splendid shots handle the muzzle- 
loaders, I was not sorry for the de- 
lay because it gave me an opportunity 
to hear Alvin York talk and to be 
present while he and the man who 
had led him in battle swapped stories 
of the days in France together. 
Humorous incidents blended with 
pathos as they moved again over the 
scenes of 1917 and 1918. York spoke 
of Corporal Murray Savage, killed 
in action in the Argonne. Savage was 
York’s buddy during the war. He, 
like York, was of a deeply religious 
nature, and the two had much in com- 
mon. York showed us the automatic 
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pistol captured from the German major in that engagement 
just west of Chatel Chehery, where he startled the world with his 
coolness and his marksmanship. 

Then he paid us the highest possible compliment—he brought 
forth the decorations that were showered upon him and showed 
us his citations. It was a silent tribute. A feeling of reverence 
came over me as I read the simple words of the citation for the 
Congressional Medal of Honor and looked at the austere design 
y of this highest tribute of our country to the valor of one of its 
soldiers. 

Mrs. York stopped the reminiscences with a call to dinner. 
And such a dinner! On the table before us was every variety 
of food, with buttermilk, sweet milk and coffee, biscuit and corn 
bread—and everything raised on the farm of Sergeant York 
except the coffee and the sugar. Honey from his own bees, 
vegetables from his own carefully tilled gardens, home-grown 
beans baked in the home oven, sausage from his own hogs—all 
prepared as only a skilled cook of this Southern mountain country 
can prepare it. 

After a simple and impressive blessing by the Sergeant, we 
did “right smart” with our mountain appetites and enjoyed it. 
That meal was worth the trip. 

At last the clouds lifted, the rain ceased, and the beauty of 
the Valley of the Three Forks of the Wolf unfolded to us. 
Mountain peak piled on peak, with a hint of blue showing here 
and there through a gossamer of cloud; fertile fields, well kept, 
spread before us, and beyond us flowed the Wolf River, turbulent 
with the overflow of recent rain. My hand itched for a fly rod 
as I thought of the lurking beauties that might be taken from this 
almost virgin water. But the impatient were calling us to the 
shocting match; so we were off up the mountain. 


Some of these mountain men are wonderful shots 


It was a colorful scene. There were just enough semi-modern 
and modern arms to lend contrast to the old muzzle-loaders, 
cherished comrades of these men who grew up with a rifle in 
their hands. Legend says “they can knock the eye out of a 
squirrel at thirty yards.” 

The rain had kept away some of the competitors, but we had 
about thirty entries, including six of the York brothers, all 
good shots. The drawings were made, and each took his place on 
the score sheet in conformity with the number he had drawn. 

This shooting, and a!l other shooting in these matches, is 








A Visit With Sergeant York: 





One of the York brothers loading the old “hog-faced” rifle 


from a standing position—offhand, no rest of any kind, and no 
slings permitted. The first target was the head of a turkey 
exposed at sixty yards, the turkey being tied behind a “chunk” 
that protected and concealed the body. The red of the gobbler’s 
head was outlined against a background of bare hillside. 

“Hit, him in the red!” called Sergeant York. “Nothin’ else 
counts.” 

Have you ever tried to shoot at a turkey’s head at sixty yards? 
Doesn’t sound so hard, but the best sporting sight will cover it 
completely. Just as you are about to pull the trigger Mr. Gobbler 
will decide to move. You either miss or lower your rifle and try 
to get on him again. Usually you miss. That’s what I did. 


HE customary range is forty yards—hard enough. We had 

been able to secure only three turkeys for the match; so it 
was decided to make the shooting more difficult, and the range 
was lengthened by twenty yards. This handicapped the muzzle- 
loading rifles more than was realized. 

The first man took his place at the mark. 

“Crabtree ain’t won a shoot in a year. He ain’t goin’ to hit 
nothin’.’ 

“Wait a minute, Rosier. 

Entirely unperturbed, ae Crabtree got off his shot, but he 
left the turkey unharmed. It was apparent that these men con- 
sidered it a weakness to be troubled by mental hazards and were 
taught, through competition, to steel themselves against it. 

“T bet two dollars ole man Delk won't hit in twenty feet of 
him.” 

Brother Delk’s rifle came down. Not a word, but he pulled 
two one-dollar bills from his pocket and dropped them on the 
ground and calmly raised his rifle. 

“Here there, you. Don’t shoot! I ain’t bettin’.” 

The rifle came down again, and the old man slowly retrieved 
his two bills—all without a word. Then he got off his shot, 
but missed. 

The third competitor took his place at the mark. I urged the 
use of my rifle, a .32-20 using high speed ammunition. He scored, 
shooting the bird “through the red.” 

Then came the second stage of the competition: shooting at 
the whole turkey at two hundred yards, all shots offhand, stand- 
ing. In the meantime the clouds had again covered the sky. The 
turkey, placed against a background of forest, was the hardest 
possible target. 

At this range the muzzle-loaders were hopelessly outclassed, 
but our hosts seemed bent on giving us every advantage, relying 
on “holding high” to make up for the (Continued on page 104) 
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Angler Wise Lrout 


There is always satisfaction in catch- 
ing a fish that has viewed with dis~ 
dain the efforts of other anglers 


O a great extent, this is a story of a 

fly. It is also a narrative pertaining 

to the trials of an angler on the 

very heavily fished streams of the 
East, where, any fine June morning that 
breathes the message of rising trout, one 
would be fortunate indeed to find one pool 
unattended, one riffle without its fisherman, 
and where hundreds of flies are cast over 
the same fish day after day throughout the 
entire season. 

To begin with, my first impression of the 
spider was that it looked like nothing 
more than a bit of thistle down. It was 
far from being a work of art or even a 
careful imitation of a regulation trout- 
stream insect. It was nothing more than 
a homely old brown palmer whose legs 
were extraordinarily long and stiff and 
whose hook was a tiny light wire, num- 
ber sixteen. At the top, facing the eye, 
the hackle was white for visibility—a 
clever little stunt that has saved my eyes 
from many an ache after a day on the 
glittering stream. 

I bought some spiders because they were 
new and recommended as being good. But 
like many another fly that has found its 
way into my box, they remained there for 
some time, lonely and forgotten, until one 
day, in a spirit of “devil may care,” I| tied 
one on my leader. It certainly floated well. 
Like a dainty fairy it set up on the water ; 
bravely rode the swiftest of white waters; 
jauntily topped the wind ripples of the big 
deep pools, and, marvel upon marvels, al- 
ways fluttered down upon the water with 
the caressing lightness of a snowflake, no 
matter how poorly the cast had been 
made. 

I tried it tentatively, placing it between 
two rocks that shadowed a smooth, swift, 
slightly swirling rapid. A brown immedi- 
ately came clear of the water as he rose 
spiritedly for the fly, but I missed him 
clean. That was the beginning—and the 
end was a full creel. 

Of course, this incident made me feel 
rather kindly to the fluffy little fly, al- 
though the fact remains 
that I might, on the day 
in question, have used 
uny other standard pat- 
tern of fly with equally 
uccessful results. At 
any rate, it proved its 
worth, and from _ that 
time on has occupied a 
place of honor with the 
rest of the _ tested 
“killers” in my fly box. 

I enjoy fishing those 
streams which are fished 
persistently and contin- 
uously by hosts of an- 
glers from the opening 
of the season until the 
very last minute of the 
last day. They intrigue 
me and fascinate beyond 
comprehension. 

We know that there 
are quantities of trout 
in Basket Creek—big 
fellows, too; well over 
a pound. Why is it that 
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so many of us go away from it empty- 
handed, or at best with a few eight- or 
nine-inch trout? Can it be that we are not 
clever anglers? Can it be that the large 
trout are not to be taken on hook and line? 
Or is it because we have used the wrong 
method or have not tried the right fly? 

Perhaps if one should fish at night, re- 
sults might be forthcoming—or if one used 
a grasshopper, or cricket, or minnow or 
worm. We ponder, we experiment, we per- 
sist. Finally, on a certain memorable oc- 
casion, we succeed; we learn the secret 
of that talking brook and catch the big 
fellows—a score of them. We arouse the 
envy, the admiration of our fellow anglers 
on the stream. We feel our heart swell 
with joy, with pride, with ultimate con- 
ceit. 

And then we fail miserably the very next 
time we go a- fishing, while some other 
smiling victorious angler carries away the 
honors. Such is the perverseness of angling. 


HAT is fishing for angler-wise trout 

—hope and fear, triumph. and failure, 
pride and mortification. One is never en- 
tirely satisfied; ever the uncertainty keeps 
drawing one on to paths of higher en- 
deavor. Failure simply begets confidence 
for the ensuing adventure, and all the 
time we are living intensely, learning 
prodigiously and enriching our store of 
trout lore. 

Fishing a stream or a pond where the 
trout are exceedingly plentiful and easy to 
rise, where the limit catch is the rule rather 
than the exception, is indeed a wonderful 
experience. Every one of us should satisfy 
this inherent desire at least once. For a 
steady diet, day after day, it is not so 
good. One soon becomes surfeited with the 

casy game; in fact, just to fish once in a 
place where almost every cast rises a 
fish will cause you to throw up your 
hands and quit in very short order. Per- 
haps you will inadvertently be longing 
for that old stream back home, where a 
pound trout taken on a dry fly late in July 


You know there is a big one there. Can you take him? 





By RAY 
BERGMAN 


and the Spider 


on low water, against every odd, is a feat 
of canny skill and of poignant satisfaction. 
Yes indeed, it is the problems, the uncer- 
tainties of angling, that make it fascinat- 
ing, not the acquisition of a full creel. 
* * * 


It was a balmy June mornng at sunrise. 
I had just pushed my way, with much labor 
and scratching of hands and face, through 
a heavily thicketed hillside, merely in 
order to get to a favorite pool on the 
stream without interfering with the plea- 
sure of brother anglers. At last I could 
see it, gleaming enticingly through the 
trees. 

All impatient, anxious, full of a glorious 
optimism, I could hardly assemble my 
rod quickly enough. When all was ready, 
I found that, owing to my great haste, 
I had missed two guides in stringing the 
line through. How often is this the case! 
If I had only taken my time, I would 
have minutes ahead in the end. 

I worked down through the brush care- 
fully to reach the vantage point at the 
tail of the pool, where I knew one could 
cast the fly advantageously to every corner 
of the hole. Then I saw that some one else 
had already arrived and was fishing from 
my fayorite stand below the rock that 
marked the lower boundary of Trillium 
Hole. 

At first I thought I would leave and try 
some other place, but for once in my life 
I did not give way to impulse. I sat down 
to think it over. Only last week I had ex- 
perienced this same keen disappointment ; 
had rushed away to the next pool to find 
that occupied; had hurried hither and 
thither throughout the entire day to try 
to find a bit of water that no one else 
was fishing—always finding some one 
there. Net result: tired and cross, hot 
and drenched with perspiration, and two 
small, insignificant trout in the creel. 

This day I would not rush. I would stay 
right here and watch my brother angler 
fish the pool. Then I would start when he 
had finished with that particular water. 

“What luck?” 

“Nothing as yet. They 
do not seem to be mov- 
ing at all. There are a 
great many good ones in 
this hole, too. Come, 
give it a try and see 
what you can do.” 

“Well,” thought I, 
“what do you think of 
that? Guess I’ve been the 
crab in days gone by.” 


HAT fly? That 

eternal “what” 
of the fisher who uses 
flies. The spider! I had 
not used it since that 
lucky day when first it 
scored for me. 

“See you’re using a 
hackle. Never could rec- 
oncile myself to them. 
The whirling dun, royal 
coachmen, blue quill, 
Cahill and the rest of the 
old favorites for me.” 
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Angler-Wise Trout and the Spider 
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“There’s where you’re making a grave 
mistake,” I pointed out. “Hackles float 
remarkably well, cast nicely and rise the 
fish. While this special fly is a departure 
from my usual patterns of hackles, it 
proved its worth on a former occasion. 
Let’s see what it will do now.” 

The spider fluffed down on the swirling 
run at the head of the pool and floated in 
its cocky fashion down the run. Then 
I was fast. How it happened I know not, 
but a good trout was struggling away at 
the end of my line. Brother angler was 
really amazed. After he had tied a spider 
on his leader and had taken a trout of 
twelve inches with it, he was convinced. 

“It’s an awiul blow to my conventions,” 
he said. “Of course, I know that Cahills 
and many other flies are of hackle type, 
but they do look like something. But 
this—” he held it up with an expression 
of disgust. “Really, I feel rather guilty 
about it, as though I were using bait, 
and it seems like deserting my old whirl- 
ing dun and royal coachman. But say, 
have you got a dozen extra that you could 
sell me?” 

I made him a present of three and told 
him what to ask for when buying in the 
tackle store. Then I went on my way to 
seek further adventure along the stream. 


S I fished with the spider I began to 
find out things about it. It had a few 
traits that were not so pleasing. After a 
few casts, the long hackles would tangle 
around the hook and thus spoil its appear- 
ance. After a fish was taken, it looked 
like a sodden wisp of hair. Upon experi- 
menting, I found that hard grease, rubbed 
on with the fingers, overcame this difficulty 
to some extent. One thorough application 
was sufficient for at least six trout, pro- 
vided, of course, one did not break the 
hook. 

I missed great numbers of fish while us- 
ing this fly, and for a time blamed my 
own clumsiness for it. The trout had a 
trick of jumping over it, of drowning it, 
and of otherwise flaunting their defiance 
to me. Out of two dozen that did this, I 
would rarely hook more than three or 
four. On one pool I rose fifteen fish, miss- 
ing every one. 

This made me so hot under the collar 
that I took the spider off and put on a 
fanwing royal coachman. The very first 
cast with it rose a good trout and, what 
is more, hooked him too—a bit of good 
fortune that saved me from losing my wits 
entirely. 

This incident gave rise to the thought: 
what had caused the trout to take that 
last fly so surely after having missed 
the repeated floats of the spider? I was 
almost sure that the trout I had taken had 
previously risen to the spider three times. 
Did the spider arouse the curiosity of 
the fish to such an extent that they played 
with it as at a game, rather than took it 
as a food? Or was I really missing them 
because of the smallness of the hook and 
the largeness of the hackle, which pre- 
vented the hook from penetrating through 
the water. 

I determined to experiment along these 
lines, and the results were really amazing. 
For consistency, I confined my experi- 
ments, with the exception of the last, to 
one pool. Since then I have compared the 
results with experiences on other streams 
and, with the exception of purely native 
trout (fontinalis) waters, have had ap- 
proximately the same results. 


No. 1—Dark, threatening day. Cool. 
Hatch of lemon-colored duns on the water 
—might have been pale evening. At least, 
that was the nearest I could match them 
from my supply of artificials. Not a trout 
tising. Watched the stream for at least 


One of my favorite trout streams. 


forty-five minutes without casting once. 
Fifth cast of the spider rose a trout, 
which I missed. Tenth cast rose another, 
which was also missed. Fifteenth, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth casts all brought 
rises, but still no score. This went on for 
some time, with an occasional missed rise, 
until I finally did connect with a half- 
pound brown. 
No more rises after this on the spider. 
Changed to a large winged (bat or fan) 
royal coachman. Rose and hooked two 
fish in succession, both one-pound browns. 
After that I could not get another rise. 
Put on a pale evening dun, but after 
making over two score casts without ex- 
citing a fin I came back to the spider. Had 
ten rises in as minutes, hooking only one. 
Put on the pale evening dun again. 
Could not do a thing with it. Finally 
came back to the large winged royal and 
took two more browns, one of them a 
pound and three-eighths. 


No. 2—Dark, with drizzle falling. Cool. 
Mixed hatch on the water. Some olives, 
many blues and a few very light yellow, 
almost bordering on white—all duns. Not 
a trout rising. 

Tried faithfully, in succession, olive 
dun, blue dun, pale sulphur and fanwing 
roy al coachman. Never got a stir. Put on 
the spider, and after ten minutes’ casting 
was rising an occasional trout. Finally 
took a rainbow of about a pound. The 
trout then began rising to the blues on 
the water, going into a perfect frenzy; so 
I put on one and promptly hooked my limit. 





Heavily fished, but they are there 


No.3—Bright and glaring. Heavy north- 
west wind. No flies on the stream, and 
not a trout rising. 

Used Cahill, Gordon quill, fanwing 
royal coachman, pink lady, blue dun, 
Campbell’s fancy, and red spinner, without 
getting a rise. After casting the spider for 
ten minutes, I rose a number of trout, 
which I missed. As I kept up the casting 
I noted that many trout in the pool were 
starting to move. 

Put on a fanwing royal coachman and 
took two, after which the pool looked life- 
less. Went back to the spider, and after 
much patient casting rose one trout, which 
I took. 


No. 4—Ideal fishing day. Clear, with 
many shade clouds. Warm, no wind to 
speak of. Large hatch of whirling duns 
and red quills on the water. Trout were 
rising freely. 

Watched three anglers fish the pool 
before I started. Each of them took at 
least two trout. One fellow took four on 
a Wickham’s fancy. 

I fished a half hour consecutively with 
each of the following flies: spider, pink 
lady hackle, whirling dun, red quill and 
fanwing royal coachman. 

Spider—rose twelve fish; hooked one. 

Whirling dun—rose three fish; hooked 
three. 

Pink lady hackle—nothing. 

Red quill—rose two fish; hooked one. 

Fanwing royal coachman—rose five 
fish; hooked four. This was a remark- 
ably good day. Do (Continued on page 102) 
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‘L'aming Poachers 


Ai true story of a 


T is a fact, generally known, that 

Army pocketbooks are not overly fat, 

yet sometimes compensation is af- 

forded certain fortunate officers be- 
cause of a favorable station. Nine miles 
from the arsenal at Benicia, California, is 
a nice bit of tule marsh, of which we con- 
trol about sixty acres. That is our club— 
just the marsh, with five duck blinds, all 
properly posted. 

3ecause of the aforementioned deplor- 
able fact, we cannot afford a gamekeeper. 
As a result, our “club” is used a great 
deal by poachers, mostly of the game- 
bootleggging variety and a pretty tough 
bunch. Our custom has never been to 
prosecute these trespassers but merely to 
warn them off. As a rule they go cheer- 
fully enough, but are right back again 
whenever none of our members are out. 
At that, we have pretty good sport for 
the price we pay, and are anxious to take 
advantage of it as often as possible during 
the season. 

Finding that I had the tag end of a cer- 
tain day to myself, I advised my wife 
that 1 was going to the club. 

“Going alone?” she wanted to know. 

“Guess I'll ring up Dad Hickson,” I 
answered. “He’s about the only one avail- 
able, and he likes to hunt ducks.” 

“Now, Sam,” she chided me, “you cer- 
tainly won't try to induce that poor man 
to go out in those damp marshes. He has 
been ailing for years, and you know it. 
I guess something is the matter with his 
heart, too. His wife tells me that his doc- 
tor won't let him have meat, coffee or 
tobacco and has warned him against ex- 
posure. And you are willing to take him 
out there where he will surely get a chill 
or overexert himself. Really, 1 am sur- 
prised at your lack of thoughtfulness.” 

“Is he as bad as that? Well, now, so 
I won't have him on my conscience, sup- 
pose we leave it to him.” And I rang 
him up. 

“Sure I'll was Dad’s prompt 
answer. “How soon’ll you be along?” 

I told my wife that Dad was keen to go. 

“Then I’m going along to look out for 
him,” declared my wife. “Some one really 
should have a sense of responsibility.” 

We were a little late in getting started 
—it takes time to talk over all these mat- 
ters. After picking up Dad, I pushed the 
flivver for all she would stand. The roads 
are rough, and before long we had to stop 
and fix a blow-out. As a consequence it 
lacked only about twenty minutes to sun- 
down when we came to the club grounds. 
That’s quitting time under Federal 
law. 

As we drew up at the gate I saw there 
were no other cars and felt pleased that 
we should have the place to ourselves. The 
birds were already commencing to drift 
in, and we were anxious to get under 
cover. We had gone hardly a hundred 
yards when, to our great surprise and 
annoyance, several shots were fired from 
a little to one side of our direction. 

“What’s that?” demanded Dad im- 
patiently. “Some one has beaten us here.” 


” 
go, 
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knock-down-and-drag-out battle 


By Cart. S. P. MEEK 


“Poachers,” I snapped. “You and Mrs. 
Meek go on to the first blind. I'll shoo 
‘em off and join you.” 

Dad grumbled something which I didn’t 
wait to hear. Our time was short, and a 
very few minutes would end it. A hur- 
ried search failed to disclose the poachers. 
Exasperated at the delay, I was about to 
retrace my steps when a pair of sprig 
came over in apparently easy range. I let 
drive, missed clean, but got other results. 

“Hey, you blankety-blank-blank !” yelled 
a rough voice from the swamp, “what- 
inhell you mean spoilin’ my shot?” 

Marking the direction, I headed that 
way without a word and in a little while 
nearly stumbled over a man crouched in 
the tules. He rose 
to his feet, a burly 
figure, swaying just 
enough to indicate 
the liquor he had 
aboard. 

“What d’ 




























you 


demanded 


think you’re doin’ here?” he 
coarsely, before I could speak. 

“Came over to tell you to get off. This 
ground is posted. You’re poaching.” 

He came a step toward me, and I didn’t 
like the careless way he handled his gun. 
“Poaching hell! I’m a game _ warden. 
Show me your license, and be blankety- 
blank quick about it!” Purposely or other- 
wise, his gun swung up until it centered 
on my waistband. 

“You’re no game warden,” I answered 
with what dignity I could command, “and 


in a duck marsh 


you know it. I’m telling you to get off.” 
And I started to turn away. 

“Yeah, I know it. I’m poachin’—see? 
Go ahead an’ start puttin’ me off. I'd like 
nothin’ better than to blow a hole in you. 
You damn rich guys think you own the 
earth. Hey, Tom,” he called into the 
gathering darkness, “come on over here 
an’ help me clean up this buzzard.” 

“Comin’, Bill,” shouted a thick voice, 
and footsteps splashed in my direction. 
“Don’t start it till I get there,” he added 
eagerly. “I want a lick at him.” 

“I’ve warned you,” I answered quietly, 
although I was boiling inside. But there 
were Mrs. Meek and poor old sick Dad 
Hickson to be considered, and I strode 
away in their direction. The poachers 
made no attempt to follow, but the un- 
printable epithets they threw after me 
made me long to forget the Army code 
to avoid trouble with civilians where pos- 
sible and give these fellows what they 
had coming to them. 

By the time I joined my party it was 
long after sunset and too dark to see any- 
thing flying. Dad was peevish. He hadn't 
fired a shot, although the poachers had 
been shooting steadily. Mrs. Meek made 
some remark about the uselessness of 
further exposure, and we gathered our 
equipment to start for home. 

“What made you so long, anyway?” 
grumbled Dad as we plodded gloomily 


> 


along. “Did you find anything? 


“a COUPLE of drunken poachers. I 
couldn’t locate them for quite a 
while and was sorry when I did finally.” 
“You mean they were nasty?” asked 
Dad belligerently. 

“They weren’t very nice about it. Re- 
fused to leave. They’ve’ stopped now, but 
they were shooting all the time I was 
trying to find you, and that was long after 
the legal quitting time.” 

“Let’s go back and clean ’em up,” an- 

nounced Dad determinedly, stopping to 
peer around in the darkness. 
“You shan’t do anything of the sort,” 
interposed Mrs. Meek. “You know 
very well your doctor says you 
mustn’t have any excitement. 
Sam, you know what I think 
about your bringing him here at 
all, in this cold, damp place, and 
now you mustn’t let him go 
tramping across that swamp and 
get himself all excited arguing 
with some drunken poachers.” 

“Well, let’s fire a couple of 
shots,” suggested Dad grimly. “Perhaps 
that may bring them to us.” And before 
we could remonstrate he let go both bar- 
rels into the air. We all stood stock-still, 
listening. 

“Don’t you think it’s after sunset?” 
came a cool voice from not far away in 
the darkness. 

The mocking sarcasm of that question 
effectually dissipated what shreds of tem- 
per yet remained with me. 

“You're right it’s after sunset,” I yelled. 
“And you poaching night hunters are 
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ruining everything around here. You 
should have gone when I told you. Now 
I’li get a warden aiter you.’ 

“You won't have to go far for one,” 
replied the cool voice, much closer to us 
now. 

“That’s not the man I talked to, Dad,” 
I groaned, feeling like a small boy caught 

steeling apples. “Fine luck we're having 
this trip.’ 

“You never will follow my advice,” 
suggested Mrs. Meek. 

“Let’s see who he is,” said Dad quietly. 

Steps approached us rapidly, and in a 
few moments a complete stranger to me 
stood before us. 

“I’m a Federal game warden,” he an- 
nounced. “You have been shooting steadily 
long after sunset. Unload your guns and 
lay them down and give me your licenses.” 

“Let me see your authority,” demanded 
Dad, bristling like a fox-terrier. 

“Now—now—” began Mrs. Meek. 

“With pleasure,” interrupted the 
stranger. “You have a perfect right to be 
satisfied that I have the right to arrest 
you.” Producing a flash, he turned the 
light on a Department of Agriculture 
badge. “My name is George Duncan.” 

There was nothing for us to do but 
comply with his request. 

“Are you an Army officer?” asked 
Duncan in surprise as he read the mili- 
tary title on my license. 

“T certainly am,” I replied, “also a 
member of this club, and you are just the 
man I am looking for. There are two 
poachers out here who have been doing 
all the shooting. They refused to leave 
when I warned them off.” 

“That may be so, Captain,” answered 
Duncan, somewhat doubtfully it seemed 
to me.‘ “All I personally know is that a 
great many shots have been fired after 
the time limit, and just now I saw the 
shots from your guns. I’m sorry, but I'll 
have to place you both under arrest.” 

“Nonsense!” exploded Dad _ heatedly. 
“Tt’s just as the Captain tells you. I re- 
fuse to be made the goat for—” 

I felt Mrs. Meek’s clutch on my arm. 
At the same moment I heard other steps 
splashing toward us. 

“Sssh, Dad!” I warned him. “There 
they come now,” I told Duncan. 

He listened, and then turned abruptly 
toward the sounds. “You stay here,” he 
directed over his shoulder. 


Reinforcements in the shape of a rejuvenated 


Dad were coming up fast 


Taming Poachers 


Presently the approaching footsteps 
ceased, and Duncan's flash lit two as 
rough looking specimens as I would care 
to meet. One of them was my man all 
right, and his companion was a fit part- 
ner. Assuredly my wisdom in avoiding 
a fight alone with them was much the 
better part of valor. 

“I am a Federal game warden,” we 
heard Duncan’s cool voice announce, but 
somehow it sounded altogether differently 
to us now. “You two are under arrest 
for night shooting.” 


HE answer was a torrent of abuse. I 

urged Mrs. Meek and Dad to go on 
to the car and wait for me. Hurried foot- 
steps retreated from behind me, and I pre- 
sumed they had complied. My attention 
was all on the group before me, some 
twenty yards away. Coarse oaths drowned 
Duncan’s quiet speech. There was the 
display under the flashlight of badge and 
then an urgent call from the game 
warden. 

“Captain, come here—and bring your 
gun!” 

It was a doubly welcome summons. It 
not alone indicated our own troubles 
at an end, but as well offered compensa- 
tion for the abuse I had been subjected 
to. I loaded my gun as I ran forward. 
Then a voice sounded at my elbow. 
“Swing over to the left, Captain. We 
ought to spread out.” 

I almost stopped in my amazement and 
sudden anxiety. “What are you doing 
here, Dad? 
thought—” 

“Keep going, 
son. He needs 
help.” 

“But. " 

“Stop right 
there, you damn 
skunks!” ordered 
a voice thick with 
drunken rage. 
“Another step, an’ 
I'll plug you!” 

We stopped. 
We were close 
enough at that. 
























Several yards separated Dad and me. The 
warden confronted one of the poachers, 
who held his shotgun almost touching 
him. The other tough was trying the best 
he could to cover the reinforcements. 

“Captain,” said Duncan, slowly and 
distinctly, “I appoint you and Mr. Hick- 
son deputy wardens with full power to 
act in execution of the law. I have ar- 
rested these two men on a charge of night 
shooting and threatening an officer with 
loaded guns. They refuse to surrender. 
I am going to take them to town, and I 
call upon you two to help me if they re- 
sist further. Shoot them if necessary.” 

“Very good, sir,” I answered. 

“Bet your life we'll shoot!” asserted 
Dad staunchly. 

My thoughts came back to him. Here 
was a sick old man, with threatened 
heart trouble, whom I had inveigled on 
a duck hunt, whose spirit was greater 
than his strength and now in danger of 
encountering just the thing his doctor had 
especially warned him against. My con- 
science smote me, but it was too late to 
attend matters now. It was very evident 
that we were in for some sort of fracas, 
but I can truthfully say that my worry 
was solely for poor old Dad. 

Duncan took a step forward, with the 
evident intention of disarming the man 
before him, 

“Keep back there,” warned the man 
roughly. “We ain’t startin’ trouble, but 
you force us an’ you'll get it, damn you! 
Now we're goin’ off this place, an’ goin’ 
home. An’ any blankety-blank, blankety- 
blank that tries to stop us is goin’ to 
get two barrels o’ chilled shot in his guts 
to take home with him. Get goin’, Tom.” 

The two deputies looked to their chief 
for orders as the poachers backed away, 
with their guns held on us. 
Apparently Duncan was 
loath to push the matter to 
the point of manslaughter, 
which they threatened. At 
the same time, it was evi- 
dent that he had no inten- 
tion of allowing them to 


RM, (Continued on page 106) 
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Sometimes he lands a double, and on flies, too 
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Calvin Coolidge —h sherman 


Field and Stream’ s 
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where the President fishes for trout 


GAIN he did not choose, this time 
to talk fish and fishing—to any 
length, at any rate. Nor would he 
be.drafted. There was an interview 

on the subject, the gist of which seemed 

to confirm the report that President Coo- 


lidge was pleased with his fishing on the 


Brule; but it was brief and directly to 
that point. 
The idea of finding out what, if any- 


thing, he had to say about it, or, if he 
did not choose to discuss the subject, what 
sort of fishing he was having was sug- 
gested by the Editor of FrELD AND STREAM. 
Having agreed to look into it, I cast about 
for a point of contact. 

I had met Col. E. W. Starling of the 
White House detail of the Secret Service 
in the Black Hills, and I knew that, what- 
ever the President’s vacation program 
might be, he would have a hand in it. So 
I wrote him a letter. I told him what I 
would like and asked him how far he 
thought I might get. 

It appeared that Colonel Starling did 
not choose to warm up appreciably to the 
idea. After waiting several days for a 
reply, I decided to try to crash the gates 
at Cedar Island Lodge. 

Then came a letter from Everett San- 
ders, Secretary to the President, to whom 
my request had been referred. “I am very 
sorry,” he wrote, “that it is not possible 
to arrange for any interview with the 
President such as you suggest, In order 
to leave the President undisturbed during 
this period of much needed rest, we have 
28 





If you think a “Keep Out” sign is bad 
luck, try to pass one of these fellows 


not been issuing permits to visit Cedar 
Island Lodge while he is there.” 

But that came to hand upon my return 
from the lodge, and after I had met the 
President and learned something of his 
fishing ; so really it is immaterial. 

Among other things, I learned that Mr. 
Coolidge is considered a good fisherman 
for one who neglected the stream for so 
long, that he is almost as enthusiastic at the 
sport as the press correspondents allege, 


By AL EVANS 


and that he hooks fish on worms, flies— 
wet and dry—or what have you? 

And there are trout in the Brule! 
Speckled brook, rainbow, Loch Leven and 
brown, to say nothing of varieties less 
common to the region, propagated in the 
elaborate private hatchery and reared in 
the ponds which are part of the wilderness 
estate of the late Henry Clay Pierce. 

Emerging from the swamp just north of 
St. Croix Lake in eastern Douglas County, 
Wisconsin, the Brule River flows to the 
east and north and empties into Lake Su- 
perior, a distance of sixty-five miles from 
source to mouth. It is a secluded stream, 
and Cedar Island preserve, situated in a 
narrow valley where the river turns 
sharply to the north, is in the heart of its 
seclusion. Unless one follows the stream, 
it is difficult to reach the place under any 
circumstances. With closed gates guarded 
by the military, its inaccessibilty is almost 
complete. 

So I proceeded to the Brule with some 
misgiving. In Superior .I began to ask 
ae concerning the method of entrée. 

. I was advised, “they don’t even 
let new ‘spaper men in there!” 


OR was it reassuring to learn that cer- 

tain Brule guides had been chased 
from the place—guides who had fished the 
river long enough to have a lien on it. 
There was one way to gain access to 
the estate, and that was by the river. 
Canoes paddled by licensed guides were 
privileged to course the stream, but they 








had to keep moving. Once within the pre- 
serve, there was no turning about nor 
loitering, and cameras were forbidden. 

But I found another opening. It hap- 
pened that Secretary Work of the In- 
terior Department had come to confer 
with the President, and Mr. Coolidge had 
chosen to have a picture. So I wished 
myself on the camera men. 

Long before we came to the first gate, 
about one and one-half miles from the 
lodge, we were scrutinized with suspicion. 
Compared with our reception at the en- 
trance, a “Keep Out” sign is a message 
of hearty welcome. We explained to the 
sergeant. There was a brief consultation, 
a telephone call to headquarters, and the 
gate swung open. 

Then there were other gates and more 
soldiers, bobbing up in most unexpected 
places. On every hand there was an atti- 
tude of “who let you in, and why?” Hav- 
ing satisfied the 
military to some 
extent, it be- 
came necessary 
to convince the 
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Calvin Coolidge—Fisherman 


The first citizen of the land 
fighting a lusty trout 


President Coolidge 
catches trout. He 
catches them on flies, 
both wet and dry. And 
when the occasion 
demands, he catches 
them on bait 
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Secret Service that the Army had not made a mistake. 

At the lodge we were met by Colonel Starling. He 
recognized a news correspondent in the front seat and ad- 
dressed him. “You understand,” he said, “that the President 
wishes no interview, only a picture.” 

“I’m just out for a ride,” the press man explained. 

In the meantime I was trying to disappear behind tripods 
and camera cases, but I didn’t succeed. Colonel Starling 
offered me his hand. “Glad to see you,” he said. “I handed 
your note to the Secretary.” 

“Thanks,” I replied. “I’m just out for a ride too, but do 
you think Mr. Coolidge would talk about fishing?” 

“Not yet,” he informed me. “Let’s wait a while.” 

I guessed what he meant; so I looked a lot and said little. 

John LaRock, venerable Indian guide, was not about the 
premises. Like a shadow, he had vanished when the Presi- 
dent came in from a fishing trip, and the deep forest had 
swallowed him up. But there were other dark-skinned 
Chippewas workiug about the preserve and lending a touch 
of color to the north woods retreat. 

I asked a native how long he had known LaRock. He 
replied, “Many years.” 

“Is he a fly fisherman?” I inquired. 

He shrugged his shoulders expressively. 

“Come to think about it, I have fished considerably 
among the Chippewas, but do not recall a fly fisherman 
among them. However, I have in mind an Indian who is 
an expert tournament bait caster, and who has a young 
daughter who frequently outpoints him.” 

But LaRock was not selected to teach Mr. Coolidge to 
flip a fly. His business was to paddle a canoe, at which he 
is an expert, and to locate the likely fishing pools, of which 
he has intimate knowledge. 

“What sort of a guide is he?” I asked. 

“Good,” was the reply. “Just the sort the President 
wants: one who knows how to paddle and pack and keep 
his mouth shut.” 

“Certainly the volubility of neither one will mar the 
fishing,” was the editorial comment of a newspaper. “All is 
quiet, profoundly quiet, along the Brule.” 


OW you who have had the experience of hooking a fish, 

only to have every man on the stream immediately crowd 
about you, can appreciate the advantage of the President’s 
seclusion. Veiled by the mystery of the Secret Service and 
the traditional silence of his Chippewa guide, he was not 
thus annoyed. 

But to the interview. It was my privilege the following 
day to meet Mr. Coolidge in his executive office. He greeted 
me cordially, as one fisherman to another, and it was plain 
to see what a transformation the wilderness had worked in 
so short a time. 

“Are you enjoying: your fishing?” I asked him. 

“Yes,” he replied, “very much, thank you. I am having 
a wonderfully pleasant time.’ 

That’s the interview. 

I should have liked to go into greater detail: to have 
learned something of his philosophy (Continued on page 77) 
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Will a grizzly bear attack a man without provocation? 


F left strictly alone and avoided by as 

wide a margin as possible, the grizzly 

bear will attack only on rare occa- 

sions. If proper respect is not shown, 
he will attack once in a while. If met un- 
awares on a sharp turn in the trail or en- 
countered at his kill, he will attack a little 
oftener than once in a while; and if sur- 
prised on his own beaten trails through 
the brush or wounded, he will generally 
attack. 

There it is in a nutshell—the boiled- 
down essence of many bear hunters’ ex- 
periences in central and northern Alaska. 
And by this token, a general answer to 
the query “Will the grizzly bear, unpro- 
voked, attack a human?” would be that 
unprovoked attacks by a grizzly bear are 
so infrequent as to be almost a rarity, 
although a great deal centers on just how 
much leeway the word “unprovoked” is 
allowed. 

Despite several years of travel in the 
wilder parts of Alaska, I do not consider 
my personal experiences of sufficient ac- 
count to base an answer to this 
interesting question. The few 
times I was privileged to meet 
the grizzly family or to watch 
them from afar through glasses 
were red-letter days for my 
diary. Although I recall every 
detail of their natural actions 
when unaware of my presence 
and their reactions when later 
disturbed, I have never figured 
on the receiving end of an attack 
Therefore, I sought wider ex- 
perienced and better qualified 
men for opinions on this subject. 

The first man I looked up was 
John Hajdukovich, a famous 
registered guide of the Uppe- 
Tanana game fields. Because he 
has taken them sparingly and 
discouraged the killing of exces- 
sive numbers of trophies by his 
hunters, grizzlies are probably 
more numerous in his section 
than any other place in the in- 
terior of Alaska. Hajdukovich 
has been a prospector, trapper, 
trader, hunter and guide in Alas- 
ka for twenty-one years, and 
most of this time has been spent 
in the grizzly king’s domain. He 
has killed close to a hundred of 
these great animals under varied 
circumstances, and he has seen 
more than a thousand in their 
natural habitat. 

John knows his grizzlies. 
When I searched him out and 
found him in an amiable mood, 
I knew some worth-while infor- 
mation was in store, awaiting but 
a gentle prodding to bring it out 
into the light. And knowing 
Hajdukovich as I do, I didn’t 
quibble matters in beginning. 

“John,” asked I, “will a 
grizzly bear, unprovoked, 
ever attack a human being?” 
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By FRANK DUFRESNE 


John grinned. “They sure will!” he said. 

“How do you know that?” 

“How would you know it if a dog bit 
you?” he replied. 

Into my hands had fallen that rarest of 
all homos—the man who actually has had 
a grizzly bear attack him. Not the friend 
of a man who was attacked, nor the man 
who knew a man who was once attacked, 
but the real thing—the attackee in person. 

“Any scars to “show for gg 

“No,” said John. “The bear got all the 
scars. I was prospecting that summer in 
the upper Susitna River country,” con- 
tinued Hajdukovich. “My only companions 
were three pack dogs loaded down with 
camp equipment, leaving me to travel 
light with only a gold pan, a little poke 
of grub and a rifle. Grizzlies were thick 
up that way, but I picked my way carefully 
among them, giving them the trail when- 
ever they called for it, because it was gold 
I was looking for, not trouble. I'd sort 
of figured the dogs would keep the griz- 
zlies from bothering me; and if one 


Alaskan browns, or grizzlies, are really huge animals 





“They Sure Will! 


The fourth of this series 


did come, I felt sure the dogs would di- 
vert the attack to themselves by their 
barking. 

“One day I was following an old Indian 
trail along the edge of a dry glacier stream 
bed high up in the mountains. My dogs 
were poking along about twenty feet ahead 
of me. Something caused me to glance up 
the hill to my right. There was a big 
silver-tip grizzly coming for me at top 
speed! I stepped behind a small patch of 
willows nearby, thinking the bear would 
tangle with the dogs, and if he cut up 
too much I could step out and shoot 
him. 

“In a good deal less time than it takes 
to tell about it, the grizzly had covered 
most of the distance between us. By the 
way he was heading I thought that he was 
after the dogs, but when he reached a point 
about fifteen feet away he turned and 
made straight for me. I felt the gun turned 
aside just as I fired from the hip. One of 
the grizzly’s great paws struck me in the 
chest, and I felt his teeth crack against 
my cheek bone. 

“The blow did not hurt me 
very much because I was backing 
away fast at the time, but it was 
enough to send me spinning down 
over the edge of the bank to the 
creek bottom ten feet below. I 
remember jacking another car- 
tridge into the chamber while I 
was falling. I lit among the 
rocks on the back of my shoulders 
with a pretty hard thump, but 
I kept my wits and shot the 
grizzly just as he was gathering 
himself to jump down on me 
from the top of the bank. He 
reared out of sight when I fired, 
and I could hear him tearing up 
the bushes and roaring in pain. 


N a little while I picked my- 

self up and went down- 
stream a ways before climbing 
up the bank to see what had hap- 
pened. The grizzly was on his 
back, kicking his last. The bullet 
I had fired at him from the creek 
bottom had gone into his throat 
and come out just back of the 
base of the brain. 

“T’ve seen a good many griz- 
zlies that didn’t seem to have 
much respect for humans, but I 
figure this was the clearest case 
of an unprovoked attack that 
anybody would want to see. That 
old dog bear must have been 
watching us from the hilltop to 
our right and had a clear view 
of us at a distance of over a 
hundred yards. He deliberately 
started a rumpus; and if I’d been 
unarmed, he’d have finished me 
then and there.” 

“We'll consider that one point 
for the prosecution,” said 
“But in your twenty-one years 
of travel among the grizzlies 
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A mother grizzly and “four of a kind” feeding in Yellowstone National Park 


were you ever again attacked by a bear?” 
“A dozen times at least. But I never 
waited for any more of them to come in 
close. As soon as I saw they meant busi- 
ness I used the rifle. Most of the grizzlies 
that started for me were feeding on moun- 
tain sheep or caribou they had killed. Up 
in my section you cannot drive a grizzly 
away from his kill, nor can you even 
come close enough for him to smell you out 
and get your location. They will positively 
attack from downed prey if crowded the 
least bit; and if any man doubts my word 
on this, I’d be glad to take him up in the 
L ittle Gerstle country and show him how 
it’s done. All any man has to do is get close 
enough toa feeding grizzly to get spotted. 
Nearly every hunter that I’ve had outinthe 
last four or five years has seen these griz- 
zlies of the Little Gerstle perform this way. 


NE day I killed a sheep at the head 

of Jarvis Creek. After dressing him, 
I dragged him up on top of a big rock, 
where he would be safe from wolves and 
bears while I went down to camp tor a 
horse to pack him in. I told ‘Butch’ Stock 
where the sheep was, and the next morn- 
ing he started up with one of the horses. 
When he got there, he found a grizzly 
on guard at the bottom of the rock; and 
as Butch didn’t have a gun, he came back 
to camp without the sheep. 

“As there wasn’t much doing around 
camp that morning, three of us started back 
with Butch to see what could be done about 
getting our sheep down off that rock. We 
weren’t looking for trouble if it could be 
avoided, but we were short of meat at 
camp and we needed that sheep. When 
we got to the rock the grizzly was still 
there, and he had worked himself up into 
quite a temper trying to climb up the 
smooth surface of the big rock to the 
sheep carcass. When he saw us, he reared 
up on his hind legs and made some pretty 
bad faces at us. With his ears laid flat to 
his head and his fur all ruffled up, he 
looked pretty mad, and he sure was a big 
fellow. 

“We worked slowly in on him, stopping 
now and then and giving him plenty of 
time to get out of the way. But all the 
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time he was getting himself in a terrible 
rage, and we soon saw he was not going 
to let us drive him away from the rock. 
About sixty yards away we stopped ona 
little raise of ground for a final confab. 
All at once Butch let out a yell. There 
was the grizzly coming for us like a 
locomotive! Of course, he didn’t have a 
chance with the three of us all carrying 
rifles, but at that he was less than twenty 
yards away before he finally stayed down. 
I don't suppose you would call this an un- 
provoked attack ; but at the same time, that 
Was our sheep and we had a right to get it. 

“Sometimes you can stare a grizzly out 
of countenance if you look steadily at him 
and are careful not to make a sudden 
move. This stunt doesn’t always work, 
although I’ve known it to a few times. I 
was climbing an old sheep trail along the 
rim of a cafion that dropped sheer away 
about a thousand feet. The path threaded 
along the top of this big drop, sometimes 
within a few inches of the edge, and I 
was watching my step pretty close because 
in some places the bank had crumbled a 
little. 

“Just ahead the trail swung in where 
a rock castle hung on the edge of the 
cafion. As I came to the turn in the trail 
an old female grizzly stepped into sight 
from behind the rocks, not over fifteen feet 
away. She rose slowly to her hind feet, 
looking me steadily in the eye, while I 
slipped my rifle from my shoulder and 
pressed down the hammer. Her lips drew 
back and she showed me a pretty set of 
teeth, but she did not come for me. One 
yard behind me yawned the cajfion’s edge. 
I held off firing because I was afraid I 
could not finish her off before she could 
reach me. 


E must have stood there like a con- 
ple of statues for ten minutes, I 
guess. Once or twice she turned her head to 
look behind her, but her eyes never left 
mine, and she made me feel that she knew 
she had the advantage of me. Finally she 
dropped to her four feet, turning as she 
did so, and slipped out of sight behind the 
rocks. The second she disappeared I ran 
down the sheep trail for a hundred yards 
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or so. Then I worked around the slope 
to where I could get a view of the other 
side of the rocks. Nearly a mile away 
and tearing for all she was worth was 
the old grizzly, and with her were two 
spring cubs. She had stood and bluffed me 
at the rocks just long enough for her 
cubs to make their get-away down the 
other side of the mountain.” 


ENERALLY speaking, John, your 

answer to whether or not a grizzly 
will ever attack without provocation 
would be—” 

“That they will. Not often, perhaps, 
but once in a while a man in the 
grizzly country is almost sure to face a 
charge unless he takes every possible pre- 
caution to avoid it. Even then he isn’t 
safe from unexpected meetings in brushy 
country or sharp bends in the trails. The 
Alaskan grizzly, under certain conditions, 
will positively attack without provocation.” 

The next authority whose opinion I 
sought was Dan Kennedy, pioneer pack- 
train operator in Alaska and Yukon Terri- 
tory since the year 1902. In the early days 
Kennedy used to run a pack-horse train 
from Dvea to Dawson. Later he packed 
from Valdez into Fairbanks, and he was 
the first man to put a pack-train through 
what is now McKinley National Park. It is 
doubtful if any man in Alaska is better ac- 
quainted with the big-game fields of the 
Territory than Dan Kennedy. And he is 
noted for his deep interest in wild life. 

“Dan,” asked I, “will a grizzly bear, 
unprovoked, attack a human?” 

Dan pondered the question. 
believe it,” he finally said. 

“Why don’t you believe it?” 

“Because I’ve never been attacked. I’ve 
never had a man working for me on the 
trail who was attacked, and I’ve never 
actually seen anybody else who was, 
either.” 

I was, to put it mildly, flabbergasted 
by this answer. The opinions of two 
thoroughly reliable old-timers whose ex- 
periences in Alaska fairly paralleled one 
another appeared to be in utter disagree- 
ment. It was my turn to ponder. 

“How many (Continued on page 104) 
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Building a Battery 


Here’s how to make your own sink-box, or battery, for 
tide-water duck shooting 


By EDWARD L. MUNSON 


HE black sea brant settled the mat- 

ter. We had to have a sink-box, or 

battery. Ducks there were also, but 

likewise ways of getting them. The 
brant, however, presented a special prob- 
lem of their own, and one that had never 
been solved on the West coast. They 
were there by thousands, yet lucky was the 
hunter who, by reason of fog or fortunate 
combination of circumstances, was able 
to pick up an occasional individual. 

These geese of the salt water have all 
the wariness of their cousins of the inland 
and know with mathematical exactness the 
outside limits of shotgun range. To row 
or float on them is impossible ; nor can they 
be killed from pits or blinds on shore, 
as they never willingly pass over land and 
will circle long distances over open water 
rather than take the short way over bar 
or point. But it seemed that the hunter 
should meet with success if he could lie 
concealed out in the shallow water of the 
broad bay, where the great flights of brant 
came winging in to feed on the eel-grass. 

The only answer seemed to be the sink- 
box. Well and good—it 
should be tried. Since 
one was to be made, it 
should be a two-man af- 
fair to double the shoot- 
ing. And since no 
could be found locally 
who knew anything 
about sink-boxes, plans 
and other data were nec- 


one 


essary. It seemed that 
these should be readily 
procurable, but the op- 


posite proved to be the 
case. 

After diligent inquiry, 
it appeared that there 
was not a single battery 
on the whole Pacific 
coast. Ensued volumi- 
nous correspondence 
with practically all the 
hunting magazines, not 
one of which could give 
assisting information as 
to plans and construc- 
tion. Then letters followed each other back 
and forth across the continent to sink-box 
owners on the Eastern coast. 

Most of such correspondence was dis- 
couraging, not to say confusing. There 
seemed to be no common accredited model 
of sink-box, but each builder had appar- 
ently proceeded along experimental lines 
of his own. The results in most cases 
seemed to have been unsatisfactory. Some 
were too frail, and others persistently 
leaky ; others let spray aboard, and not a 
few were unseaworthy and dangerous. 
All in all, most of them apparently pos- 
sessed more faults than virtues. 

At last, data was secured of sufficient 
reasonableness to warrant its guidance for 
construction purposes, and a battery built 
along these lines has proved thoroughly 
satisfactory. This battery is steady, com- 
fortable, water-tight, well protected 
against splash and thoroughly safe. In 
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rough weather, the size of the waves it 
will ride is surprising. For the purposes 
for which it was constructed it may be 
considered perfect. And what has hap- 
pened to the sea brant and ducks because 
of it would make many an interesting story. 

This model of battery has been so well 
tested out under diverse conditions that its 
pattern and construction may be safely ac- 
cepted as standard. For those who may 
have such an outfit in mind, the details neces- 
sary to construction are set down below. 


MarTerRIAL ReQuireD For Dovuste L[ir- 
DOWN BATTERY 
Boxes: 2 pieces, white pine, 1” x 14”, 


14 feet long, for sides. 4 pieces, white pine, 
1” x 8”, 12 feet long, for bottom. 1 piece, 
white oak, 1%” x 14”, 6 feet long, for ends. 

Carlings: 2 pieces, white oak, 14" xo, 
8 feet long. 

Deck and false bottoms of boxes: 
pieces, white pine, 1” x 12”, 12 feet long. 
pieces, white pine, 1” x 10”, 12 feet long. 
white pine, 1” x 8”, 12 feet long. 
These widths are laid as follows: A 12” 
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pieces, 





Ready to be opened up and weighted down 


plank centered on center line of deck. 
Then on each side an 8” piece, followed 
by another 12”. Then a 10”, followed by 
a 12”. In lieu of this, any plank 12 
feet long which will fill out the deck to 
the required dimensions. 

Battens and wings: 11 pieces, white pine, 

1” x 3”, 12 feet long, used as follows: 
4 pieces for long members of side wings; 
5 pieces cut to 8 feet, two for long mem- 
bers of head wing, one for same of foot 
wing, and two for battens across under 
side of deck at ends. The five pieces cut 
from them are again sawed in half, giving 
ten pieces, each 2 feet long, for the short 
wing pieces. The remaining 2-foot wing 
piece and the vertical battens for the sides 
of boxes are cut from the tenth strip. The 
eleventh strip is needed to substitute for 
a piece or two that will come short, due 
to scant length of plank, and for cross 
battens under false bottoms. 





Sheet lead, 4 inches wide: 


a 2 pieces, each 
6’'6” long, for placing along sides of boxes. 
1 piece, 5’ long, for across head. 1 piece, 


+’ long, for across foot. 2 each 
7’ long, for outer area. 

Braided sash cord, 25 fect. Used for ties 
across from outer corners of head and foot 
wings to outer corners of side wings to 
support canvas. 

Canvas: 16 yards of material 27 inches 
wide. Used for covering deck. 

Hardware: 12 carriage bolts 3%” dia., 
3%” long, for carlings. 15 strap hinges, 
6” long, heavy. 22 bolts, square head, 4” 
dia., 14%” long, for hinges where battens 
are under. 84 bolts, ee head, 4%” dia., 
114” long, for hinges. 5 Ibs. nails, g “d, gal- 
vanized wire. 2 lbs. nails, 6 d, galvanized 


pieces, 


wire. 1 Ib. nails, 10 d, galvanized wire. 
1 Ib. nails, 34”, coppered wire, for lead 
strips. 1% Ibs. tacks, 8 oz., for canvas. 4 


pieces for hinges, as shown on drawing. 
CONSTRUCTION 

Lay out the plan of one of the boxes in 
full size. This may be done on a smooth 
floor, or ona large sheet 
of roofing paper or sim- 
ilar material. 

From this full-sized 
plan, the proper bevels 
for cutting the end 
boards for the boxes can 
be obtained. These four 
pieces, two for the head 
ends and two for the foot 
ends, are the first items 
to be made. 


HEY should be of 
inch and a half ma-, 
terial and preferably of 
seasoned white oak. 
Under no circumstances 
should any kind of wood 
be used that will either 
split or allow the nails 
to pull out. 
Next, a mould or form 
of the dimensions shown 
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on the plan is made 
from scrap lumber. One 
of these is needed for each box. Its 


purpose is to hold the box spread to 
correct shape until the bottom is on 
and the deck is in place. After the tempor- 


ary support given by the form is no 
longer required, it is knocked out and 
discarded. 


One of the oak head-boards is next 
taken, and a 14-foot plank is nailed to 
each of its non-parallel sides. The narrow 
face of the head-board must be turned to 
the ends of these side planks. Before nail- 
ing together, a strip of canton flannel or 
other soft cloth, which has been soaked in 
white lead, should be laid in each joint to 
insure its being water-tight. The nailing 
is done with tenpenny galvanized iron 
nails. It is important that the head be 
nailed in squarely across the planks and not 
on a slant. 

Two feet back along the planks from the 
inner face of the head-board, a line is 
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struck across each at right angles to the 
edge. The mould is set into place. If neces- 
sary to hold it in position, it is temporarily 
tacked in with small nails. The top of the 
mould is set flush with the tops of the 
planks. 

About six feet back from the head, the 
free ends of the side-boards are forced 
together by a clamp—or by a rope twisted 
like a tourniquet—to approximately the 
right width to take the foot-board. The 
foot-board is then forced between them 
and nailed in position at a point six feet 
and three inches from the inside of the 
head-board. The seams are made water- 
tight by stripping, the same as those at 
the head. 

The side planks are then sawed off 
flush with the outside of the flush board. 
The excess so removed is used for the side 
boards of the other box. If one side-board 
is noticeably more bent than another, it 
will be necessary to nail a diagonal strip 
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across the box in order to pull it true. 

The bottoms of the two boxes are next 
dressed flat from head to foot. The lower 
edges of the side planks are beveled so 
that the bottom boards will rest on the 
full width of the dressed edges. 

The bottom planking is then nailed on 
with eightpenny galvanized wire nails. 
This planking runs crosswise to the box 
and is preferably of eight-inch width. 
Wider boards will swell and buckle, while 
narrower ones will cause an unnecessary 
number of seams to keep tight. Stripping 
should be inserted between the sides and 
bottom, as in the end seams. But stripping 
should not be put between the boards of 
the bottom itself. The bottom boards 
should be merely fitted edge to edge, as 
a boat is built, to allow for swelling of 
the wood when wet. 

When both boxes have been completed 
this far, they are set up side by side. 
The sides of the boxes that are nearest 
to one another should 
be two and one-half 
inches apart at their 


Building a Battery 


four inches. The bolts are put in with 
heads inside the box. They are set in 
white lead when put in permanent place, 
and the nuts are drawn tight on washers 
over white leaded stripping. 

The twelve-inch plank for the center of 
the deck should now be laid on the boxes, 
so that its -center line comes over the 
center of the space between them. This 
position is best established by marking 
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on the carlings the point on each midway 
between the boxes. This plank should be 
lightly held in position by a nail driven 
into each carling. In setting this plank, 
remember to give the ends the proper over- 
hang at head and foot to form the widths 
of the deck indicated on the drawing. Now 
trace the outline of each box on the 
underneath surface of the deck plank. 
The resulting tracing is the guide to the 
shape to which the plank is to be worked 
down. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that the flare of the boxes brings 
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them closer together at the top, where 
the marking was done, than at an inch 
or so lower down where this plank is 
to go after shaping. 

Unbolt one of the boxes, slip the plank 
into position, making a tight joint. Next 
nail the plank to the carlings with six- 
penny nails. 

While one of the boxes is unbolted 
for fitting the deck plank, nail the battens 
to both boxes. Bring the upper ends of 
the battens snugly against the under 
side of the deck, so as to support it. 
Then replace the box which was re- 
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closest point. The 
carlings to go across 
head and foot are 
tacked on at such a 
height that when one 
of the deck planks is 
laid from one to the 
other it is just level 
with the outside edge 
of the top of the box 
at the lowest point of 
the latter. Then the 
carlings are bolted to 
the box, using a three- 
eighths-inch bit to 
bore the holes, with 
three of the three- 
eighths-inch carriage 
bolts. The bolts are 
put in at the angles of 
an inverted equilateral 
triangle, the bottom 
bolt on the center of 
the bottom angle one 
inch above the lower 











edge of carling. The 





height of the equilat- 
eral triangle on which 
the bolts are set is 
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moved, bolting it permanently in place. 

The deck is next completed, working 
outward from the center plank already laid. 
All deck planking is laid lengthwise of the 
boxes. The way in which the ‘different 
widths of boards should be laid is given 
in the list of materials. Eightpenny gal- 
vanized iron nails are driven from the in- 
side of both boxes into the deck planks to 
help support the deck. 

After the deck is completed, a batten is 
nailed across under each end, and the 
planks are trimmed square and flush with 
the battens. Then the tops of the boxes 
are dressed down flush with the deck all 
around. 

The box is now finished except for 
the wings and lead spray sheets. It should 
be given two coats of paint, inside and 
out. The color of the paint should as 
nearly as possible match that of the water 
where the box is to be used. A shade too 
light is preferable to one too dark, as it 
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seems less liable to frighten the birds. The 
canvas to cover the deck is then tacked 
into position and well painted in the 
color chosen. 

If the box is to be dragged around 
much, it will be desirable to save the bot- 
tom by putting on runners two inches 
wide and one inch thick. One runner is 
bolted on the outside of each box along 
its center. A carriage bolt, one-quarter- 
inch diameter, at each end of the box, 
with two between, equally spaced, is all 
that is required. The heads of the bolts 
should be on the outside to present a 
smooth surface for dragging. The nuts 
are drawn up on washers, under which is 
placed stripping soaked in white lead 
to prevent leaking. 

The wings are next made. The neatest 
construction .is that of mortised joints, 
the strongest being laps of the full width 
of the material, with the long pieces on 
top. The side and foot wings are con- 
structed as shown in the drawing. They 
are attached to the deck by heavy six- 
inch strap hinges. At 
the head of the box, 
three boards, each ten 
or twelve inches wide, 
are hinged to one an- 
other, and the wing is 
hinged to the outer one 
as shown. The inner 
of these boards is 
fastened to the deck 
with a pair of specially 
made hinges. Four 
pieces such as shown 
in the drawing are re- 
quired, two for each 
hinge, with the eyes 
placed side by side and 
a___ three-eighths-inch 
bolt run through them. 
These hinges can be 
made by any black- 
spith. Their purpose 
is to permit the head 
wing to fold down flat 
after the foot and side 
wings have been folded 
inboard. The hinges 
are to be secured with 
one-quarter-inch 
bolts called for in the 
list of materials. Six 
(Continued on page 68) 
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What man is not thrilled by the sight of a great buck deer in the open woods? 


T he Odyssey of acre nore 
Old Clubfoot 


The piney woods of the 
Southland, a great buck 
deer and a hunter 


OEL MAYRANT, the hunter of the 
pinelands, slouched along the damp 
sandy road in the virginal light be- 
fore sunrise. Suddenly he came to 

a halt. He whistled softly in amazement. 
Then down in the sand he went on one 
knee, and laid his gun in the soft grass 
edging the old road. He pushed back his 
battered felt hat as if to afford himself un- 
impaired vision of what now fascinated his 
game. A fresh deer-track had crossed the 
road, so fresh that bits of broken wet sand 
still clung to the edges of the big imprints. 
“It’s him,” said Joel, with that direct 
emphasis which often comes from a dis- 
regard of grammar. “I know him. He dots 
and carries one. It’s the crippled buck; 
it’s Old Clubfoot. Here are the three good 
tracks, and here is this hole in the ground 
made by his off hind-foot. He must have 
been in a trap some time, or maybe he had 
a session with a ’gator, or maybe a hunter 
winged him. It pays me to quit hunting 
all other deer and follow him if I can. 
“His track is nearly three inches long, 
and look how deep it goes in the sand! 
He’ll weigh close to three hundred pounds. 
But he’s more than an ordinary deer in 
things besides his weight. He has the 
smartness of a cripple. Nature, I guess, 
evens these things; when she puts a handi- 
cap on anything, she sharpens his wits. 
This track is so warm it’s almost smoking. 
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Why can’t I follow him now? I have no 
dog, but the woods are open here. It’s time 
for this buck to be lying down. 

“Why can’t I just go carefully, picking 
up his track every now and then in the 
sandy stretches, jumping him from his bed 
in the broomgrass or the gallberry bushes, 
and shooting him as he jumps? That’s 
what I’m going to try, anyhow.” 

He rose slowly, the sharp glint of the 
chase in his blue vindictive eye. He set his 
hat tightly on his head, shrugged his shoul- 
ders until his clothes settled snugly in place 
again and picked up his long gun. With a 
last glance down the lonely road, he turned 
off into the woods to the right, following 
the track of Old Clubfoot. 

Owning a small place of his own in the 
pinelands, Joel Mayrant, though of neces- 
sity a farmer, was by nature a woods- 
man. He managed to resist the call of the 
forest pretty well until the leaves began 
to redden. But when the first light frosts 
came, when flights of catbirds, white- 
throated sparrows, robins and cedar-wax- 
wings appeared in the wayside bushes and 
trees, he succumbed to his ruling passion. 

Day after day, in the golden Southern 
winter, he cruised the immense solitary 
forests of the Carolina seaboard, sometimes 
a mile from home, sometimes fifteen. And 
he seldom returned without bringing a 
buck, a wild turkey, or a brace of fox- 


squirrels. About a year before he had been 
talking with a driver of a turpentine 
wagon, who had told him that on the old 
Fair Oaks Plantation, long since deserted, 
there were a good many deer. One stag 
especially the driver had described: a 
superb old veteran, lordly in size, with 
magnificent antlers, the mien of a mon- 
arch, and—a crippled leg. 

“He’s right on Fair Oaks,” the driver 
insisted to Joel. “He doesn’t seem to want 
to leave that place. I’ve seen him several 
times, and his track you can see almost any 
day. You can’t miss it because there’s not 
another like it. You wouldn’t think that a 
deer as big as that would live in these 
woods.” 

Joel had listened carefully. After mak- 
ing all allowance for possible exaggeration 
he decided that there must really be at 
Fair Oaks, some nine miles southward 
from his clearing in the woods, a remark- 
able stag. About six months after his talk 
with the turpentine man Joel saw him 
again, and the glad tidings about the big 
buck were confirmed. 

A few weeks later, on the first day of 
the season, Joel was at Fair Oaks. But for 
many a day his sagacity and his patience 
were unrewarded. He saw, indeed, the 
tracks of Old Clubfoot. He came to places 
in the deep broomgrass where the grass 
had been swirled down, and he knew that 











there the old fellow had bedded down for 
the day. He saw, far off one day, a tall 
gleaming rack of antlers moving like a shad- 
ow into a pine thicket. But he had not ac- 
tually come upon the deer that he was after. 

Had Joel Mayrant actually seen Old 
Clubfoot distinctly, his zeal in the chase 
would have been tripled. One might see a 
thousand wild white-tailed deer, yet not 
another like this one. By no means do all 
large stags carry correspondingly large 
antlers. But Clubfoot’s horns were, in size 
and weight, what one would expect a 300- 
pound buck to carry. And, for all their 
craggy burliness, they had a beauty that 
was unique. 

The bases of the massive beams were 
heavily encrusted with brown and ivory 
beading ; the tines were heavy, long, and 
richly colored; the pitch of the beams up- 
ward, then forward, was masterly in grace 
and symmetry. Just where the beams 

curved to turn forward they were re- 
aad by heavy palmation. It some- 
times happens that a buck will grow 
antlers “passing the antlers of deer” in 
their size and in the beauty of artistic ap- 
peal. Such horns had this gallant wildwood 
cripple, Old Clubfoot. 

Three times now, from the quest of this 
great stag, Joel had returned home empty- 
handed, much to the surprise and chagrin 
of his rosy-cheeked wife, who, little more 
than a girl, had a woman’s faith in her 
husband's prowess as a woodsman. 

“I didn’t get a deer because I was after 
a certain one, and I didn’t manage to come 
up with him. But one of these days I will 
show you a deer that you will say is cap- 
tain of them all.” 

Mamie Mayrant, Joel’s wife, looked at 
him trustfully but a little wistfully. 

“You have taken to go so far, Joel, and 
staying so late. Can’t you kill deer right 
outside ‘our fence? Didn’t they eat up all 
our sweet potato vines last 
summer, and all the peaches 
off our one tree before they 
were ripe? Besides, you are 
going up into a lonely coun- 
try, where there are old 
churchyards and places like 
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and evil ones. I don’t mind your trying 
again for the big deer, but don’t hunt in 
a churchyard.” 

Mamie’s fears introduced into Joel’s 
wildwood quest a certain new element of 
difficulty. It is always a hard thing, even 
for the most experienced woodsman, to 
follow and to take an old wily whitetail 
stag, and the least handicap makes success 
miraculous. Of all game animals, none is 
more intelligent than the deer, more 
shadowy in its elusiveness, more capable 
of performing unexpected feats of master- 
craftiness, more evanishing, more sleight- 
of-foot. 


N this quest Joel’s wits were sharpened 

by a knowledge of the certainty of the 
regal size of Old Clubfoot, by the thought 
of the real achievement in taking so splen- 
did and sagacious a creature, and not least 
by the feeling that Mamie would love him 
more for his ability as a hunter. He knew, 
though he never analyzed his emotions, 
that nearly all the great performances of 
men are great to their performers only be- 
cause they can be brought as gifts and 
tributes to the women whom they love. 

Joel wanted to bring home to Mamie the 
huge and craggy rack of antlers that Old 
Clubfoot carried. It would be less a proof 
of his prowess than a testimony of his af- 
fection. But Mamie was making the 
achievement a little hard. She was sug- 
gesting that he be ever so scrupulous about 
following Old Clubfoot into some of the 
stag’s favorite haunts, and she was warn- 
ing him to beware of the lonely Fair Oaks 
swamps and pinelands at those very hours 
when the killing of a deer is most easy— 
at dawn and at twilight. 

It is at twilight that a deer, hungry after 
an all-day fast, begins to roam the glim- 
mering country of the fading day and the 
coming night; a deer loves the i:mmense 
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The Odyssey of Old Clubfoot 


more than half an hour. He might be 
within a few hundred yards of the road. 

Joel laid his plan. He would track him 
as best he could, rout him from his lair, 
and slay him as he broke cover. All the 
freshness of the morning was upon the 
pinewood as Joel left the sandy road and 
turned into the forest. Migrated robins in 
great flocks, feasting in the tall hollies and 
the big bunches of mistletoe growing on 
the tupelos of the little water courses, filled 
the air with soft warbling and caroling. 

The long needles of the pines, dripping 
with fragrant dew, glinted in the early 
sunlight. The damp earth exhaled delicious 
natural fragrances. The little breezes woke 
and died—fitfully breathed and then were 
still. All was virginal, good, beautiful. 
And, for all the loveliness of the wild for- 
est, there was nothing voluptuous in its 
appeal. It was sound and true throughout. 
Nature’s hold on the human heart comes 
partly from the fact that nature’s beauty 
is never artificial. Her loveliness is real. 

Joel Mayrant, his gun in the hollow of 
his left arm, his right hand gripping his 
weapon about the waist of the stock, with 
his trigger finger resting within a hair’s 
breadth of the trigger, traversed a strip of 
open woods bordering the road. He fol- 
lowed quite easily the track of Old Club- 
foot. Thence the trail led through a water- 
course, where grew densely sweet myrtles, 
bays and gallberries. 

In any little tussock or head of one of 
these tiny copses a deer might lie for the 
day. Joel had more than once started a deer 
literally curled up on a tiny island. But 
the big buck had not stopped in this in- 
viting place. Joel took his track across the 
dried bed of a pond, where there were deep 
imprints in the bright-colored sphagnum 
moss; followed it up a little slope, and 
thence into the wild open pinelands, where 
rolled a wide sea of golden broom-sedge. 

In this kind of cover, 
without a dog, it was im- 
possible to track Old Club- 
foot. But Joel, good deer 
hunter that he was, saw, 
two hundred yards ahead, 
a pond in the woods, sur- 
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ing the woods, usually 
avoided with some caution 
that was deeper than mere 
respect the strange lonely 
graveyards that one finds in 
wild plantation woods. Par- 


ticularly he shunned the 
churchyard surrounding 
Wambaw Chapel, an an- 


cient shrine, near which lay 
buried many of the earliest 
inhabitants of the colony. 
“T don’t like for you to be 
scared,” said Joel; “but I 
would like to get the sight 
of my gun on Old Clubfoot—that buck 
that stays at Fair Oaks. I know that 
there’s not another one like him in all this 
country. I have seen his tracks, and tracks 
never lie. | want a few more chances after 
him. Then I'll be willing to get after these 
jack-rabbit deer that lay right outside our 
fences here. As for the graveyards, they 
don’t bother me. I ain’t never saw any- 
thing like a hant up in that country.’ 
Joel’s sweet-faced wife looked at him 
gravely. : 
“T don’t just believe i in hants, ” she said; 
“but I don’t believe in hunting near a 
churchyard. There are spirits,” she went 
on, her violet eyes widening and glowing 
with the light of belief in things unseen 
and eternal, “and most likely they are good 
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silence of shadow-lands, the dewiness and 
secrecy of the dark. And if he is hunted, 
it is not until near sunrise that he retires 
into his daytime haunts. Between daybreak 
and sunrise, in deer country, one may often 
see the misty shapes of deer, as silent as 
shadows, moving mysteriously in the 
woods, almost as elusive and wraithlike 
as the morning mists themselves. 

It was on the very morning after Joel 
had told his wife of Clubfoot that he came 
once again upon the track of the master 
buck of that region. The chance looked like 
a real one. The trail was fresh; the day 
was young. As it was time for the deer to 
bed, he could not be far off. Joel had studied 
the track carefully. He knew that Old 
Clubfoot had not been gone from that place 


without provoca- 


Fawn Pond, and he knew 
that there was no place 
where Old Clubfoot would 
be more likely to lie than 
beside that pond. 


BUCK loves to lie by 

water; he loves also 
tow bushes and fairly open 
country surrounding him. 
Especially if he has been 
hunted does he avoid, when 
he is resting, dense thickets 
through which the approach 
of an enemy can be made 
surreptitiously. Commonly he will cross 
water before he lies down, and then he will 
lie with the water at his back, so that he 
can face approaching danger; or he will 
lie to the leeward of that place whence 
danger is most likely to come, so that the 
wind will bring to him the scent of it. He 
depends on his ears and nose far more than 
he does on his eyes to insure safety. 

All this about deer nature Joel Mayrant 
knew well. When, therefore, he saw the 
bush-fringed pond ahead, he stopped for 
a moment, put his little finger in his mouth, 
and held it up in the wind. 

“It’s from the west,” he said, “blowing 
straight from the pond to me, what little 
breeze there is. This old rascal may be 
bedded in this (Continued on page 67) 
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How many sportsmen 


S a result of the progress in aviation 
aerial highways are rapidly being 
established over all the world. 
But long before man thought of fly- 

ing, well established lines of air travel were 
followed twice each year by our migratory 
birds. Often these unseen paths through 
the air were governed by watercourses 
on the land beneath. And so it is true that 
the great Mississippi, with its tributaries, 
including the Missouri, defines the most 
important of all the waterfowl highways 
in North America. 

The pair of ducks that fights its way to 
the Northern States or far into Canada 
raises a brood that probably follows the 
same flyway to the South that was used 
by its parents and their parents before 
them. Ornithologists have proved that wild 
ducks come home to roost. It is believed 
that a female duck, when seeking a nesting 
place to bring forth her brood, will attempt 
to reach: approximately the same section 
of the country where she was hatched. 
Likewise, during their migration, wild 
ducks undoubtedly stop to feed and rest 
at the same points where stopped the ducks 
that went before them. Therefore, the 
sportsman knows the favorite places to 
intercept the flight. 

Throughout the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri valleys are many marshy bottom- 
land lakes. The rivers themselves furnish 
little food for the birds, as a flowing cur- 
rent is not productive of vegetation. The 
birds must depend upon the lakes along 
the bottoms for food, using the rivers as 
sanding places. A wild duck must eat 
sand and gravel with his food. 

Most of these lakes are old river beds, 
for the currents in these big rivers are 
ever changing. This is especially true of 
the Missouri, which thinks nothing of cut- 
ting out a new channel for itself through 
some man’s cornfield and leaving a lake 
in the old river bed. It was Mark Twain, 
I believe, who said that along this stream 
a man might go to bed farming corn and 
wake up farming catfish. 

The real wintering ground for waterfowl 
begins some hundred miles below St. Louis. 
Once much of the heel of the Missouri 
was a wild duck’s paradise. The St. 
Francis and Little River overflows, helped 
out by the flood waters of the Mississippi, 
kept much of that country inundated. To- 
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know the history of the formation 


duck-hunting water? 
By HAZEL MANLEY 


day wheat grows where ducks once 
puddled. Drainage machinery has taken 
this land from the webbed feet for all 
time to come. 

Across from this area, in Tennessee, 
lies Reelfoot Lake, the peer of them all. 
Reelfoot is different. It was never an old 
river bed. And it will never be drained. 
Thanks to the vision of the state of Ten- 
nessee, it is owned by the commonwealth 
and has been set aside as a playground for 
the people therein. A game refuge, if you 
please, during the closed season and a pub- 
lic shooting ground when ducks are ripe. 

Twelve miles from the lake shore, the 
great Mississippi winds its way to the 
Gulf. The waters of Reelfoot remain tran- 
quil, varying from blue-green to silver, 
even when the Mississippi is on a rampage 
and his waters are muddy as the clay of 
his-bed. With production of feed to supply 
the needs of any waterfowl, it is no won- 
der that the multitudes assemble there. 

Lying between the upper and lower 
Obion Rivers, in the extreme northwestern 
corner of Tennessee, the heel of Reelfoot 
Lake extends over the Tennessee-Ken- 
tucky line and into the Blue-Grass State. 
Up north of Hickman, Kentucky, is the 
little Obion River, and south of Reelfoot 
Lake is the Obion River proper. The lake 
itself lies between these two rivers, fifteen 
miles in length and from three to nine 
miles in width, like a great footprint in 
shape. 


F you take the word of the Chickasaw 

Indians for it, the lake is a footprint of 
the angry Master of Life. Among their 
almost forgotten legends is the tale of a 
cripple whose father was a ruling chief 
so wise that his tribe became the most 
powerful in the Mississippi valley. His 
village was built on the high bluffs just 
below a bend in the mighty river, and but 
one sorrow darkened the life of the chief 
of the Chickasaws—his only son was a 
cripple. 

Witch doctors offered prayers to the 
Master of Life, but to no avail. That crip- 
pled foot would not heal. As the boy grew 
older he learned to walk with a rolling mo- 
tion, and the tribe called him Kalopin— 
Reelfoot. 

Shortly after Kalopin became a man, 
his father died, and the old men of the 








of this most famous 


tribe placed the head-dress of the Chief 
upon the brow of his crippled son. But 
Kalopin was not satisfied. He wished a 
wife, and after tightening the seams of his 
canoe he started down the mighty river 
with some of his closest friends. They fol- 
lowed the winding river until, on another 
bluff, they sighted the village of the 
Choctaw braves ruled by Chief Copiah. 
Beside the Chief, Kalopin saw the girl he 
sought—Copiah’s daughter, Starlight. 


HEN Kalopin announced the object 

of his visit, Copiah was angry. Even 
though Kalopin was a mighty Chief, he was 
a cripple! A medicine-man wes called in. 
He questioned the Great Spirit about the 
match and received this reply: Kalopin 
must not marry Starlight ; and if he should 
steal her, the Master of Life would be so 
angry that he would cause the earth to 
rock and the waters to swallow the vil- 
lage of Kalopin and with it the whole 
Chickasaw nation. 

Kalopin had a great deal of respect for 
the Great Spirit, and hurried back to his 
own village. But he could not remain. 
After the food for the winter was gathered, 
he again turned his canoe southward. With 
his greatest braves, Kalopin raided the 
Choctaw village and captured the girl of 
his dreams, Starlight. 

When they returned, the Chickasaws 
forgot the warning of the Great Spirit 
and began a great feast and marriage rite 
at the edge of the village. Suddenly the 
earth began to roll! The Great Spirit 
called out in a voice of thunder, and 
suddenly, overcome with his rage, he 
stamped his foot. Where that foot fell, a 
huge print was formed, the waters of 
the Mighty River rushed in, and Kalopin, 
his bride of but one night, and all the 
Chickasaw village perished beneath the 
waters. The lake thus formed was called 
Reelfoot, after Kalopin, the chief with a 
crippled foot. 

The historical data concerning Reelfoot 
Lake records its formation in 1811-12 by 
what is known as the New Madrid Earth- 
quake. The shakes were first felt in De- 
cember, 1811, and continued throughout 
January, 1812. Shocks were felt for sev- 
eral months thereafter at intervals. The 
earthquake was not local by any means. 
It extended from the Azores Islands to 


















the Dominion of Canada and across the 
United States for 36 degrees north, south, 
east and west. 

The section of the country now coveréd 
by Reelfoot Lake was at one time a part of 
North Carolina. The early land grants 
date back to these days. Most of the land 
in this section was granted to soldiers 
who fought in the Revolutionary War. 

Nearly all who had grants to the land 
upon which the lake stands were soldiers 
who fought in the Revolution. Some had 
fought under Gen. George Washington 
at Valley Forge. Their sons and grand- 
sons built homes in this section. Aiter 
the sinking of the lake, some settlers ob- 
tained new grants from the state of 
Tennessee, and up to a few years ago 
private individuals owned Reelfoot Lake. 

However, hunters and fishermen, whose 
fathers and grandfathers had settled the 
land, claimed they had the right to pursue 
their way upon the lake. When their 
rights were disputed by those who held 
the land titles, troubles began which led 
to the formation of the Nightriders. The 
attention of the nation was attracted when 
these natives of the lake banded together 
and held night meetings. Murder resulted 
when Captain Rankin, Tennessee attorney, 
was hanged to a tree by this band while on 
the lake attempting to set aside legally 
the rights of the natives there. 

This trouble eventually resulted in the 
passage of a bill by the Tennessee Legis- 
lature to condemn the lake for the public 
and hold it in trust for the use of the 
whole people. So now Reelfoot Lake be- 
longs to the state. It is today a public 
shooting and fishing ground, not only for 
the people of Tennessee but for the sports- 
men of the nation. 

Around the lake can be found almost 
every native and migratory bird that 
nests in or passes through the Mississippi 
valley. The rail, the gallinule, the bit- 
tern, the mallard and the teal nest in 
among the saw-grass and the lily-pads, 
while the wood duck and the merganser 
build their nests in the hollow snags. The 
blue heron, the snowy egret and the cor- 
morant have their rookeries in the tall 
cypress of the upper lake, not far from 
the nests of the red-shouldered hawk, the 
fish-hawk and the eagle, while almost 
every kind of small bird native to this 
section builds its nest and rears its young 
on the islands or*borders of the lake. 


ILLIONS of coots, wild ducks and 
wild geese swarm the lake every 
year. There are jack-snipe on the grassy 
shores; bob-whites in the open fields; 
woodcock, wild turkeys, fox-squirrels and 
swamp rabbits in the bottoms, and gray 
squirrels in the wildwood. All blend into 
the making of a perfect 
realm for the sportsman. 
In the waters of the 
lake is every variety of 
the finny tribe native to 
this section of the coun- 
try, and millions of 
pounds of fish are taken 
from the lake annually. 
It is especially noted for 
the production of bream, 
rock bass and crappie, 
and is considered one of 
the greatest natural 
hatcheries of black bass 
in the United States. 
Reelfoot Lake has a 
history that rivals in 
richness its natural re- 
sources. Here are the 
remains of an unknown 
civilization of the for- 
gotten past. Here the 
mou nd-builders built 


Reelfoot Lake 


one of their great cities. 


of the 
old citizens and hunters recall the story 
that for years an old Catholic church spire 
projected out of the lake. 

United States Bulletin No. 164, entitled 


Many 


“The New Madrid Earthquake,” records 
that there was one settlement in this sec- 
tion in the year 1811-1812. That settle- 
ment was New Madrid, just across the 
river from where the lake now stands. 
It is one of the oldest towns in the United 
States. It was settled by the Spanish and 
named New Madrid in honor of the capi- 
tal of Spain. It came into possession of the 
French, however, and most of the people 
there are of French origin. 


LADY by the name of Eliza Bryan 
lived at New Madrid in 1811, when the 
land sunk. She was one of the well edu- 
cated women of her day. In 1816 she wrote 
a letter describing the earthquake to the 
Rev. Lorenzo Dow, who was one of the 
first preachers ever to go through this 
section. He traveled up and down the 
Mississippi River in a flat boat and 
preached at the little places on the river. 
Reverend Dow lived in New York. His 
travels extended not over this country 
alone. He also traveled abroad, holding 
meetings wherever he went, and was a 
noted evangelist of his day. In his auto- 
biography, which was later transcribed 
in the government bulletin mentioned, Dow 
recorded Mrs. Bryan’s letter as follows: 


New Madrid, Territory of Missouri. 
March 22, 1816. 
Dear Sir: 

In compliance with your request, I will 
now give you a history as full in details 
as the limits of a letter will permit of 
the late awful visitation of Providence in 
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this place and its vicinity. On the 16th of 
December, 1811, about two o'clock a.m. 
we were visited by a violent shock of an 
earthquake, accompanied by a very awful 
noise, resembling loud but distant thunder, 
but more hoarse and vibrating, which was 
followed in a few minutes by the com- 
plete saturation of the atmosphere with 
sulphurous vapor, causing total darkness. 
The screams of the affrighted inhabi- 
tants running to and fro, not knowing 
where to go or what to do, the cries of 
the fowls and beasts of every species, 
the cracking of trees, falling and roaring 
of the Mississippi—the current of which 
was retrograded for a few minutes, ow- 
ing, as it is supposed, to an eruption in 
its bed—formed a scene truly horrible. 

From that time until about sunrise a 
number of lighter shocks occurred, at 
which time one more violent than the first 
took place, with the same accompaniments 
as the first, and the terror which had been 
excited in every one, and indeed in all 
animal nature, was now, if possible, 
doubled. 

The inhabitants fled in every direction 
to the country, supposing (if it can be ad- 
mitted their minds were exercised at all) 
that there was less danger at a distance 
from than near the river. In one person, 
a female, the alarm was so great that she 
fainted and could not be recovered. There 
were several shocks a day, but lighter 
than those already mentioned, until the 
23rd of December, 1811, when one occurred 
as violent as the severest of the former 
ones, accompanied by the same phenomena 
as the former. 

From that time until the 4th of Janu- 
ary the earth was in continual agitation, 
visibly waving as the gentle sea. On that 
day there was another shock nearly as 
hard as the preceding ones. Next day an- 
other, and on the 7th, about 4 o'clock 
a.m., a concussion took place, so much 
more violent than those which had pre- 
ceded it that it was denominated the hard 
shock. The awful darkness of the atmos- 
phere, which as formerly was saturated 
with sulphurous vapor, and the violence 
of the tempestuous, thundering noises that 
accompanied it, together with all the other 
phenomena mentioned as attending the 
former ones, formed a scene, the descrip- 
tion of which would require the most sub- 


limely fanciful imagination. 
At first, the Mississippi seemed to re- 
cede from its banks and its waters 


gathered up like a mountain, leaving for 
a moment many boats, which were here on 
their way to New Orleans, on the bare 
sand, in which time the poor sailors made 
their escape from them. Then rising fif- 
teen or twenty feet perpendicularly and 
expanding, as it were, at the same mo- 
ment, the banks were 
overflowing with a re- 
trograde current, rapid 
as a torrent. The boats 
which before had been 
left on the sand were 
now torn from their 
moorings and suddenly 
driven up a little creek, 
at the mouth of which 
they laid to the distance, 
in some instances, of 
nearly a quarter of a 
mile. 

The river, falling im- 
mediately, as rapidly as 
it had risen, receded 
within its banks again 
with such violence that 
it took with it whole 
groves of young cotton- 
wood trees which edged 
its borders. They were 
(Continued on page 70) 
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Part of the herd at Buffalo National Park, Wainwright, Alberta, Canada, where buffalo are raised as a rancher raises cattle 


Is Buffalo Hunting Here? 


While sentimentalists bemoaned the extermination of the American bison, practical men were 
busy. Today, in Canada, buffalo are handled like domestic stock, and 


many are being turned back to range wild 


LD Broken Heart, big chieftain of 
the Chippewas, stood like a bronze 
statue on the brow of a low, 
sprawling mesa overhanging the 

turbulent Slave River, where it rolled 
majestically through a wide gap in the 
Caribou Mountains. Despite one hundred 
years of grinding existence, the aged 
chief's eyes were as keen as those of the 
lynx, his posture as firm as the yak and 
his rugged frame as straight as the bole 
of a silver popular, while his leathery face 
resembled the weathered butt of an oaken 
saw log with its network of intertwining 
seams and lines. 

For perhaps an hour he stood scruti- 
nizing the far-flung landscape below and 
south toward the Peace River, arms folded, 
threadbare blanket hanging like a tube 
around him. Suddenly he leaned forward 
slightly, cupping one hand over his dark 
eyes and gazed fixedly down the stream. 

“They come! They come!” he muttered. 

3roken Heart always know the buffalo 
come back again to the land of the Chip- 
pewas.” 

Far below, the long dark column wound 
its way over the rolling plains. And tears 
of joy swam in the eyes of the aged Indian 
as he turned to retrace his steps to the 
village of his tribe to spread the tidings 
that the buffalo had returned. 

Such is the gist of an old Indian legend, 
and it is fitting and significant that the 
destroyer of the bison, the white man, 
should fulfil the ancient legend of the red 
man. 

* * k * 

It is surprising, and not gratifying, how 

little we Americans know of our own most 
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typical and largest native ruminant, the 
American bison. Probably one man in ten 
of the present generation can outline the 
shaggy beast’s history. The rest assert 
that the buffalo is a thing of the past; so 
why be concerned? 

Indeed, I recently saw announced on the 
movie screen that the American buffalo 
is now extinct. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. Furthermore, there is a 
real hope now that the buffalo may once 
more become a big-game animal, perhaps 
in the near future if certain plans and 
rumors develop. 

For instance, the state of Arizona has 
purchased the buffalo herd of House Rock 
Valley, the money to be raised by hunting 
license fees. The animals will be given 
the open range as a part of the game de- 
partment’s program. Then each year every 
purchaser of a hunting license will be 
given a numbered ticket. From the total 
number of tickets, twenty will be drawn 
by lot, each one of which will entitle its 
holder to the privilege of shooting one 
male buffalo. In other words, twenty 
licensed hunters may kill one bison each 
per year. 

The original herd of two hundred head 
is to be kept intact for reproductive pur- 
poses, thus supplying buffalo hunting for an 
indefinite period. If the increase warrants, 
more than twenty hunters may be lucky. 

Nor is that all, for the Canadian Goy- 
ernment has now nearly 4,000 head run- 
ning wild in the Northwest Territories. 
The buffalo of this herd have been mul- 
tiplying so satisfactorily that it need not 
be long before the Dominion can adopt 
the Arizona plan of licensed shooting. 


At any rate, the American bison is far 
from being a thing of the past. There 
are now live specimens in many foreign 
lands, including Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand, South America and five countries 
of Europe. In the United States and 
Canada there are now approximately 20,000 
living bison, including private and govern- 
mental herds. 

The 1926 census gives the United States 
credit for only 4,376, but the increase 
since then, with several herds not listed, 
should bring the total to very near 5,000 
The Canadian officials report 15,000 head. 
Obviously, it is only a matter of time 
until there will be more buffalo than pas- 
turage. Especially is this true if the ani- 
mals do not remain within the areas set 
aside for their use. 


N the meantime, let us go back to the 

genesis of the majestic bovine, in so far 
as we may trace him from the brief chron- 
icles of early historians. Ancient records 
show the first bison seen by man, other 
than the aborigines, to be a captive in the 
menagerie of the pagan king, Montezuma, 
who was emperor of Mexico when Cortez 
and his ruthless freebooters despoiled the 
Aztec capital. Where these natives ob- 
tained the beast and how they transported 
him over the mountains is a matter of 
speculation. However, it is known that 
Indians from the far south used to travel 
several thousand miles to the pipe-stone 
ledges of Minnesota to obtain the sacred 
stone for trading purposes, and they un- 
doubtedly captured the buffalo. 

The second bison of which there is any 
dependable record was sighted by another 








Spanish adventurer, Alvar Nunez Cabeza, 
on the Mississippi delta, which is now 
southeastern Texas, in the year 1530. 

Coronado, arriving by way of Arizona, 
is credited third to see the buffalo. More- 
over, he is usually thought to be the first 
to visualize the real magnitude of the con- 
tinental herds. And indeed he did wander 
all over the buffalo country in search of 
the Seven Cities of Cibola in the year 
1542. But a musty manuscript recently 
uncovered in Madrid seems to prove that 
yet another Spanish adventurer passed 
over the territory seven years before 
Coronado did, Moscosco, a lieutenant of 
De Soto. 

Fate arranges many strange coincidences, 
but it is entirely appropriate that the first 
bison sighted by an Anglo-Saxon was quiet- 
ly grazing near the present capital of the 
United States. This incident was recorded 
by Samuel Argoll, an English navigator 
who explored the Potomac River in 1692. 


HEN Father Hennepin navigated 

the upper St. Lawrence in 1679, he 
saw buffalo on what may have been the 
northern limits of their range in the East. 
There is no proof, however, that the 
creatures did not exist beyond the lakes 
on the northern shore. 

From the discovery of America to the 
last settling of the mid-West, the buffalo 
were found in all treeless sections of the 
country. It is strange that so little mention 
was made of the great bow-back by the 
early historians. Most writers describe and 
decry the terrible extermination west of 
the Mississippi, when in fact the extirpation 
began with the landing of the Pilgrims. 

The last herd of buffalo in Pennsylvania 
was slaughtered to the last head while 
helpless in a snowdrift, December, 1779. 
And in: 1803 the last buffalo was killed 
in Buffalo, New York, in which state 
there were at one time many thousand 
head. 

And so it went. As the settlers moved 
westward they slaughtered buffalo 
almost as wantonly as did the hunters 
of Kansas and Nebraska. A few strag- 
glers were killed in Wisconsin in 1830, 

* but the rest of the country east of the 
Mississippi was practically devoid of 
buffalo life as early as 1820. 

At least one thing is certain: the 
buffalo at one time inhabitated practically 
one-third of North America, from Georgia, 
the extreme southeast range, to the 
Great Slave Lake in the north. From 


Is Buffalo Hunting Here? 


New York across to Oregon and south to 
Texas, they literally swarmed over all 
treeless sectors. The occasional traveler 
was filled with amazement and terror at 
the huge size and vast numbers of them. 
Their prodigious roadways radiated from 
every spring like highways leading to 
populous cities, and the awful bellowings 





A plains Cree of today, well mounted and 
fully togged out. His direct ancestors hunted 


the thundering herds of yesteryear 


sounding from every hilltop surely made 
the solitude complete. 

As the herds were crowded farther west- 
ward they were restricted to a more north 


and south seasonal migration. Of course, 
the first stages of westering civilization 
came slower, and there was not the notice- 
able slaughtering of buffalo. The dead-line 
was usually a hundred miles ahead of 
the settlement. Because the buffalo were 
so large and awkward, it was but natural 
they should disappear ahead of the deer, 
bear and other large game. 

In the early ’seventies it was not un- 
common to see the brown regiments march- 
ing down valleys ten abreast. They fol- 
lowed the same route year after year, 
wearing deep ruts or roads in the earth, 
some of which are yet visible in uncul- 
tivated sections of the West. 

In 1806 the Lewis and Clark expedition 
found it quite impossible to calculate the 
masses of buffalo that darkened the 
prairies. And it was the same in 1849, 
when the California gold rush started. 
This movement, however, created a notice- 
able breech in the migrations, for the 
wagon trains taught the bison to beware 
the roads of man. For this reason, many a 
gold seeker crossed the plains without 
sighting a single buffalo. 

When the Union Pacific flung its Gar- 
gantuan grid of steel across the plains, 
through the very heart of the buffalo 
country, the continental migration was 
severed forever, and there came into being 
the great Northern and Southern herds. 
Never again did these forces join. 


ROM the moment Columbus landed, 
the romantic old beast was doomed, but 
it was 1871 that heralded the beginning of 
the end. It was then that the herds were 
gathered in one long strip of country ex- 
tending north and south between the 
Rockies and the Father of Waters. The 
slaughter which followed seems unbe- 
lievable, although it is true that ten 
times as many had already been killed 
in the districts east of the Mississippi. 
In reading and bewailing the wanton 
destruction of the American bison, we 
are often prone to overlook the fact 
that the Western extermination was 
almost as nothing compared to the kill- 
ing which had required about three cen- 
turies to complete, and which was, 
after all, just as reckless. 
Be that as it may, in 1872, the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Sante Fe Railroad 
nosed its way out into western Kansas, 
at that time the center of still numberless 
herds of the southern division. With the 
railway came the professional buffalo 


Proof positive that the American buffalo is far from extermination 
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killers, hide men and camp followers ad 
infinitum. Their butchery attracted the at- 
tention of the world because it was so 
spectacular. 

I do not condone any of this wanton- 
ness; I do not believe any one does. But 
some attempt has been made to justify 
the Western extirpation on the grounds 
that our Western wheat farms could never 
have existed in a buffalo country; that 
the destruction of the buffalo was like the 
felling of forests in the Eastern sections— 
justifiable. It is the squandering of a 
heritage that is so deplorable. 

Some idea of the bison’s value to 
humanity may be had from the fact that 
the animal furnished about everything the 
Indians needed—fresh and dried meats, 
pemmican, tallow, marrow and _ pickled 
tongues, clothing, blankets, tepee covers, 
canoes, rawhide for shoes, ropes and 
harness leather, bags, thread, bowstrings, 
coffins and winding sheets. Indeed, the 
Red River people used the bison’s hide 
for wagon tires and sledge runners. 

The fact that the Red River half-breeds 
often numbered as many as two thousand 
men in one hunting party should also re- 
lieve the white man of much of the blame 
for the wholesale slaughter of the mid- 
West herds. Up to 1840, these breeds had 
killed an estimated total of 650,000, and they 
undoubtedly killed their share in after years. 


N almost negligible number of buffalo 

were found on the Pacific slopes, which 
were wiped out between 1838-and ’40. They 
were no doubt just a branch of the plains 
herds—adventurers that had wandered 
away from their native land, as were the 
so-called wood and mountain bisons. The 
early day hunters never clearly proved 
the latter to be a separate species. 

After the Union Pacific reached the 
mountains and further divided the con- 
tinental migration, the center of the 
southern division was eventually restricted 
to the plains around the present site of 
Garden City, Kansas. The final stand was 
made in the southwest corner of that state, 
where approximately twenty-five head 
collected in 1876. 

The northern herd had twice as much 





Field and Stream 


range but half the number. The extermi- 
nation of the northerners required ten years 
longer, but was a repetition of the south- 
ern massacre. The last act began in 1880, 
with the stage set through the Dakotas and 
Wyoming. The Canadian herds were prac- 
tically depleted a year or so previously. 


HE Montana and Wyoming Indians 

believed that one vast herd of 75,000 
escaped into the wilds of Canada and that 
they would some day return. Likewise the 
Slave Lake Indians believed their buffalo 
would return from the south. Both of 
these legends were ill-founded delusions. 
A large body of buffalo did, however, 
cross to Canada, only to be slain imme- 
diately by the starving Crees. 

When the Indians finally awoke to the 
truth, they still found it hard to believe 
that their source of meat was gone. One 
legend invented to explain the disappear- 
ance says that the buffalo had retired to a 

vast mysterious cave in the mountains, 
ont which they would some day come, in- 
creased tenfold in size and numbers. 

In October, 1883, Sitting Bull and a 
thousand warriors from the Standing Rock 
Agency shot down what was practically 
the last herd—the last thousand, so to 
speak. Whether or not this was spite 
work is immaterial, but the Sioux chief- 
tain learned a lesson of sorrow, for starva- 
tion stalked through his village many a 
day as the result. 

And thus the American bison, beginning 
with a variously estimated population of 
fifty to seventy-five millions, gradually 
dwindled to virtually none. On January 1, 
1889, there were apparently but one hun- 
dred head running wild in the United 
States. These were divided as follows : in the 
Panhandle country, 25 ; Colorado, 20; Wyo- 
ming, 26; Montana, 4; something over 500 
in captivity in the States and Canada. 

It was a close call, but the doughty 
old Bovidae family was not entirely extir- 
pated, as so many folk still contend. In 
1927, less than two score of years after 
the wholesale slaughter, there were around 
20,000 live buffalo in existence. Almost 
unrealized, the mighty old bow-backs have 
been steadily multiplying, slowly beating 


back, until— Who can prophesy what an- 
other decade will bring? 

It is the Canadian range which is truly 
reminiscent of those thundering hordes of 
yore, especially that of the herd which 
has been moved to the far north. This 
herd is ideally situated for old-time buffalo 
hunting. It is in a rugged, untamed country 
where the monarch of the plains may run 
and thrive as he did in other years. The 
big Canadian herd is, of course, under 
fence. Even then, the buffalo have plenty 
of room, for there are 150 square miles in 
the enclosure. Herd boys guard the 
animals very much as our cattle ranches 
employ cowboys to look after the steers. 

The inception and growth of the Cana- 
dian herds should be interesting to all 
who would know their buffalo, aside from 
the hope of future buffalo hunting. This 
would seem to be the most logical way to 
keep the herds within reasonable bounds 
when the pastures will no longer accom- 
modate the increase. 

From the offspring of private stock to 
September, 1914, a total of 748 buffalo 
were collected by the Dominion Govern- 
ment at Buffalo National Park. Thirty: 
were from the Conrad herd at Kalispell, 
Montana, and 631 from what was called 
the old Pablo herd. 

The history of this Pablo herd dated 
back to 1875, when a Pend d’Oreille In- 
dian captured four calves on the Flathead 
reservation. These later came into posses- 
sion of the Mission Saint Ignatius, under 
whose fostering care the beasts multiplied. 
In 1884 Michael Pablo of Ronan, Mon- 
tana, bought ten to build up a herd of 
his own. 


N 1906,. Pablo began to find it difficult 
to provide pasturage. Unable to sell out 

to his own government, he offered the herd 
to Canada, eventually selling for $250 a 
head. These increased in a little over ten 
years to such an extent that the park and 
additions to it would no longer support 
them. Nor did a tentative plan to butcher 
and sell the meat solve the problem. So in 
1925, a total of 1,634 were shipped to the 
range in the Northwest Territories, some 
sixty thousand (Continued on page 103) 


A small herd feeding among the trees along a prairie stream. Hundreds of buffalo are being liberated in the Northwest Terri- 
tories by the Canadian Government 











Tales of RECORD FISH 


Any small-mouth black bass over 5 
This first-prize winner 


HILE skill is the paramount 

factor in angling, nevertheless 

luck often enters into the taking 

of game fish to no little degree. 
On any fishing trip the unexpected is apt 
to happen. Sometimes Lady Luck plays 
into the fisherman’s hands; but being a 
fickle dame, likely as not she may favor 
the fish. 

Just recently a friend, in fishing over 
some well-known brown-trout water, 
came to a place on the river where a 
barbed-wire strand had been thrown across 
the stream. This wire was suspended about 
nine inches above the surface of the 
water. The sides of the stream were rocky 
and precipitous, necessitating a detour 
through the brush if one- wished to con- 
tinue on, as it-was virtually impossible to 
wade further on account of heavy water. 

The angler decided to turn back, but at 
that moment 4 good trout rose about six 
feet in front of the barbed wire. To cast 
up-stream over the obstruction, hook the 
fish if it should rise and then net it on the 
down-stream part without becoming en- 
tangled seemed ridiculous. But who can 
resist the lure of a rising fish? 

The cast was made. The trout took the 
fly promptly, turned, ran down-stream, 
then leaped and neatly cleared the wire. 
Shortly after it was netted in the open 
water. That is an excellent example of 
an angler getting the breaks. 

In the following story, Mr. Gaudette, 
who took first prize in the Small-Mouth 
Black Bass Division of the 1927 Prize 
Fishing Contest, was even more fortunate. 
In that instance, the fine bass, which was 
later landed, took the live frog bait, and 
when the angler struck, hook and snell 
parted. Yet fickle Lady Luck whispered 
in the bass’s ear and prompted it to take 
the next frog, which was attached to a 
new and sturdy hook. 

There is a saying among anglers that 
the biggest fish get away. All too “often this 
is true, but there are several good reasons 
why large fish should escape. They are 
strong and powerful, straining tackle to 
the breaking point. But what is more im- 
portant, really big fish are wise and re- 
sourceful. That is the principal reason 
they have lived to reach a size which 
causes us to designate them as “thumpers” 
and “whoppers.” Not only are big fish 
hard to land, but we all know they are 
difficult to lure. 

We anglers have many reasons to pe an 
optimistic lot. If fortune favors the fish 
fifty per cent of the time, there is still a 
generous margin left in which we may 
hope to enjoy success. The hooking of the 
prize-winning bass, then, on a second at- 
tempt and after leader and line had been 
jerked hard from its mouth must be con- 
sidered as nothing short of great good 
fortune. 

The fine small-mouth bass described in 
the following tale was taken by Mr. Al- 
phonse Gaudette on July 29, 1927, at East 
Brookfield, Massachusetts, in a small lake 
known as the Clay Pit. The rod used was 
a Bristol, the reel a Shakespeare, the line 

a U. S. and the lure a live frog. The bass, 
which weighed 6 pounds 7 ounces, had a 
length of 23 inches. 


Edited by SETH BRIGGS 


WHEN LUCK TOOK A HAND 
By Alphonse Gaudette 


N the morning of July 20th I fared 
forth to the scene of action, armed to 
the teeth with casting rod and a fair assort- 
ment of plugs, spinners, bugs and flies. The 
fishing ground is known as the Clay Pit 
and is located less than two hundred yards 
from the Boston-New York Post Road. Its 
area is three acres, more or less. 
The pond is spring-fed and very deep. 





Mr. Gaudette and his prize-winning 
small-mouth bass 


The banks decline at an angle approaching 
the perpendicular. Its only outlet is a small 
stream which empties into a near-by river. 
How the bass got into this pond seems to 
be somewhat of a mystery. Perhaps they 
were planted there years ago, or they 
might have found their way up the small 
outlet during one of the high-water periods. 

Until recent years, shiners and horn- 
pout were very abundant in the pond, but 
they have diminished now almost to the 
point of extinction. Old-timers point an 
accusing finger to the bass as the: culprit. 
Perhaps the fact that the pond had been 
plentifully supplied with small food fish ac- 
counts for the size of the bass in this water. 

I felt certain there were some extremely 
large fish in this water because Sam Cole 
an angler from St. Louis, Missouri, had 
caught one weighing a few ounces better 
than six pounds. My ambition, therefore, 
was to emulate the feat performed by Sam. 

My first selection on the eventful day 
was a near-surface wobbler which has 
served me well since the opening of the 
season. With no results forthcoming after 
a few casts, I changed to another type 


pounds in weight 1s a big fish. 
weighed 0 pounds 7 ounces 


which in other waters had proved its worth 
as a dependable fish-getter. After making 
numerous casts in all directions and chang- 
ing many times from plugs to bugs and 
vice versa, I concluded regretfully that 
these bass were not interested in artificial 
lures and that I should have to rely upon 
live bait. 

I made haste to a near-by frog pond and 
after some heated work secured a small 
supply of the succulent and evasive amphib- 
ians. Returning to the pond, I placed one 
of the frogs upon a snelled hook. But at 
this point I made a mistake; I had not 
tested the hook as I should have done. 
With the frog placed, I whispered a few 
words in his ear, magic words which I 
religiously guard and would not impart 
even to my closest friend. 

Now fishing with frogs, I find, presents 
a number of problems. For instance, if one 
wants his frog to remain on the surface, 
which I believe is the most inviting way 
of presenting breakfast to a bass, the frog 
will, as a general thing, plunge to the 
bottom, getting your hook mixed up in a 
lot of scandal. On the other hand, should 
you desire the frog to go down a few feet 
to coax out an old bass, the perverse jump- 
ing animal will invariably set his ventila- 
tors to work, puff himself up to almost 
twice his normal size, and float gloriously, 
like a cork in a gale. He can’t sink; he has 
on his life-preserver. 


ERSONALLY I prefer the frog to 

swim about hither and yon on the sur- 
face, dispensing with the life-preserver. 
Perhaps my frog didn’t fully understand my 
instructions. It may be that he deliberately 
double-crossed me. When I made the first 
cast, he descended to depths unknown. 
Allowing him plenty of time to determine 
his whereabouts, I reeled in slowly. 

The time was about eleven o'clock in 
the morning, and as the sun was over my 
shoulder I could see to a considerable 
depth. As I slowly retrieved the frog I 
soon could see my bait coming up. When 
about three feet from the surface, I noticed 
that it had company. Directly behind the 
frog was a bass. The size of him made me 
catch my breath. Cold chills ran up and 
down my spine. I ceased to reel. I sat still 
and watched that bass scrutinize the frog. 
My heart beat a loud tattoo, which, as far 
as I could discover, was the only sound in 
the whole world. 

That was a moment to enjoy. The fish 
was within six inches of my hook. I could 
see him. clearly now—his markings, the 
color of his questioning eyes and almost 
every scale. And there I sat wonderingly, 
unbelievingly, hoping that it was true but 
only half convinced. 

After a moment of deliberation the huge 
bass propelled himself up to the frog, 
opened his mouth, and the frog dis- 
appeared. Seemingly, the basss tasted, the 
frog. He spit it out at once, then rushed 
and seized it once more, turned and swam 
slowly away. 

I allowed plenty of line, and when it 
seemed that the bass must have the hook 
well in its mouth I struck hard. But with 
the strike came the sickening sensation 
of instant slack, (Continued on page 105) 
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Field and Stream—September, 1928 | 


THE OPEN SEASONS HERE SHOWN INCLUDE BOTH DATES. When the season is closed for a fized Batted the date terminating the close season is give: 
CONSULT FEDERAL AND STATE LAWS in regard to sunset and sunrise provisions, as the Federal law prohibits hunting migratory game birds from sunset - half an hour before sunrise, and some States further 
triet shooti: 
The terme rabble” includes hare; “quail,” the bird known as “partridge” in the South; ‘grouse’ neatan Canada Grouse, sharp- -tailed grouse, ruffed grouse (known as “partridge” in the North and “phessanw 
in the South), and all other members of the family except prairie chickens, ptarmigan, and sage to Old World pheasants. 
PERSONS ARE ADVISED to obtain from State game commissioners the full text of game tome fe in States where hunting is contemplated, as PROVISIONS OF MINOR IMPORTANCE ARE OMITTED FROM TH 
POST: 


Open seasons for NEWFOUNDLAND and MEXICO are a included in the tables, but are summarized in the last - paseguaghe below. 
The Farmers’ Bulletin on ‘Game Laws for the Season 1928-49,” and a directory of game protection officials may had free, when issued, on 1 rf 














to the Dep of A Washi D.o. 


ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS AND EXCEPTIONS 


Alabama.— Dove, also Sept. 1-Sept. 30. sear Seente of county commissioners may designate 30-day mg season 
! nting prohibited in Mount McKinley National Park, Katmai on buck deer between Oct. 1-Oct 31 inste 31; may fix open 

wh Bay’ National Monuments, and, except under permit of Secre- ae on pheasants and valley quail; and may reg a gm 
tary of Agriculture, in Aleutian Islands (including Unimak Island), and pathos ps — Wednent season entirely Migratory wales pou «Pos 
other bird and game reservations, and on Kruzof and Partofshikof Is lands th 9 only on rogers Saturday, and un » 71 Bese Som z 
bou north of 68th parallel and in drainage of Buckland, Kobuk, Noatak, ‘da pen were saa in addition on Oct. 12 and 31, Nov. anksgiving 
t. 1-Mar. 31; south to summit of Alaska Range. and Christmas Days, and Dec. 31. 


West vee inia.—Red squirrel, unprotected. Quail, in Marshall County, Noy, 









Wisconsin.— Deer (male) in Pierce, Barron, Chippewa, Rush, Price, 
Langlade, 0th and all counties north thereof, Dec. 1-Dee, 10; in rest 
State, no open se Squirrel, in Dodge, Fond du Lae, Jefferson Keng” 
Milwaukee, Ozaukee, Racine, Walworth, Washington, and Way 












ivers, Sep’ Counties, no season; in rest of State, Oct. l-Jan. 1 ri 

Dec. 31; south of Alaska Range, ‘ Sept 1-Deec. 31. Deer (male | New Bompdhive. — Deer, in Coos County, Oct. 15—Nov. 30; in Carroll County, ( nnaied oF shar pled g grouse), in Barron, Calumet, Colu fran 
with horns 3 inches long) east of long. 141° only (southeastern Alaska), Nov. 15- Dec. 15; in Cheshire County, Dec. 1-Dec. 15; in Grafton County, te Dunn, Fond du Lac, Grant, Green, lowa, Jefferson, Kenosha fy 
Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Moose on Alaska Peninsula south and west of Kvichak Nov. Ta 15; in rest of State, Dec. 1-Dee. 31 ‘ale pheasant, in Crosse, Lafa yette, Tinea, Mantiowoc, Milwaukee, Oneida, Oxaukee, 
River, Iliamna Lake, and portage from Kamishak Bay to Kakhonak Hillsboro, Merrimack, Rockingham, and Strafford Counties wage: Nov. 1- Polk, Racine, Richland, Rock, Sauk, St. Croix, Vernon, Walworth, W, 
Bay, sheep and goats on Kenai Peninsula east of long. 150°, and goats on Nov. 6. Rail, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Sept. 16-Nov intgon, Waukesha, Waupaca, and Winnebago Counties, no m4 
Baranof and Chichagef Islands, no open season. Killing of females and in Tron, es = and Washburn a Sept’ 31 1 season; 
young of moose, mountain sheep, and deer, and mountain goat kids and | New Jersey.—Quail, in Bergen, Essex, Hudson, Hunterdon, Morris, Passaic, coot, Sept Goose, brant, Sept. 16-Dec. 31. ‘Sec Game Ot 
owies fawns prohibited. Large brown and grizzly bears, Sept. 1-June 20; Somerset, Sussex, Union, and Warren Counties, March 15, 1933. Rujfed 1923~ I Lam, 
black bear (fur-bearing animal—including ~~ brown and blue, or gla grouse, in Essex, Hunterdon, Mercer, Middlesex, Monmouth, Somerset, 
bear, color variations) in Fur District 1, Oct. 1-May 31; in Fur Distric and Union Counties, Mar. 9, 1932. Rail, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Wyoming.— Deer (male), in Park County, Sept. 15-Nov. 15; in Albany ang 
south of suinmit Alaska Range-Ahklun Vite Bon Sept. 1-June 2 Oct. 16-Nov. 30. Carbon Counties, Oct. 15-Nov. 30; in Big Horn, Crook, Niobrara, want 


polar bear in Fur Districts 2 and 3, and block bear in Fur District 3, and akie, and Weston Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 30; in Compas cant and Goshes 


north of summit Alaska Range-Abklun Mountains in District 2, no | New York.—Commission may shorten open season on game (see “Game)Laws, Counties, Oct. 1, 1929; in rest of State, Oct. I-Oct. 15. Blk, in enn 

close season. (For definition of Districts, see Game Circular No. 5, issued 1928-29"). Deer (male), in Adirondacks, Oct. 15-Nov. 15, except in Teton, Subletie, ‘Park, and part of Fremont, Sept. 15-Nov 30; in Sheridan 

by the Alaska Game Commission, Juneau, Alaska.) towns ym ony sa = = % Som, nee County, Benet County, Ont. 20 15; in rest of State, no open season. 

2 . 7-Nov in Greene County, Now ‘ov on own land in Dutchess sheep, in Park County on’ N , moose 

Arizona.— Bobuhite no + oy season. Mourning dove, Sept. 1-Dec. 15. White- County, Nov. 1-Nov. 15; in rest of State, Nov. 1-Nov. 1. Shotgun only yoes Foy Prine Ber on ro L~ poe 15-) Pn ne BW boone’ oowe and 

wings, July 15-Dee. 31 may be used except in Adirondack region and in Columbia, Delaware, Greene, Grouse (except sage grouse), in Campbell and Crook Came Aug. {- 
Arkansas.— Deer (male), turkey gobbler, Nov. 12-Nov. 17 and Dec. 20-Jan. 1; Orange, Rensselaer, Sullivan, and Ulster Counties. Varying hare, Oct. 15- Sept. 1; in Albany, Big Horn, Converse, Goshen, Hot Springs, Johnsos, na 

gobblers, additional open season in State, Apr. 1-Apr. 30. Sauirrel, | May Mar 1. by wre rabbit, Oct. 15-Jan. 31. Foz squirrel, no open season. Laramie, Natrona, ‘Niobrara, Park, Platte, Uinta, ona Washaive Coun, 

‘bor 


15-June 15 and Oct. 1-Jan. Rail, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Gailinule, Nov Quail, in Dutchess, Greene, Orange, Putnam, Rensselaer, Sullivan, and Oct. 





Westchester Counts s, Nov. 15-Nov. 30. 











1-Novw. 30 and Weston 
Caliternie.—~ Dow (male, anes ike buck), in Pa geri ag 244, and 3, Aug. 1- Png 3 his aaeek oan ao + ee ere oe ave seth ita ag iawn Gallnele, Sept. 16-Nov. 38 
Sept. 14; in Districts 1, 4,434, 484, 23, 34, 25, and 26, Sept. 16-Oct. 15; in ain —e CaNwaDa —C i ith National lag of Canada, 
District 134 (mule deer ‘cand have more Tron 2 branches - each art North Dakota.—White-breasted and sharp-Miled pie Sept. 16-Oct. 16, Ottawa, Ont., for 1923. Siameane to the Canadian Regulations o 
>entain os po pati tag: were 132" Ruffed grouse, no open season. Cool, no open seaso’ sinerd Birds. 
© open season. Dove, in Districts 4, | Ohio.—Rail, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Sept. 16-Nov. 30. Alberta.—All big game must aore, horns at least 4 inches long. Deer, moos, 
Reserves of Rocky Mou: 


““Gallinule’ Oct, 1-Nov. 30. 
ame Laws, 1928-29." 


434, and 434, Sept. 1- Oct, a. Oklahoma.—Bear, in Blaine, Caddo, Comanche, Kiowa, and Major Counties, coro in Porat 


in each game district see ‘ 


(For counties ntains, under 5) 


Waterjout, coot, qallinele, jacksnipe, Sept. oy tha 


Connecticut.— Deer, owner of seuuilinah lands, member of family, or em- 


ployee, may kill with shotgun on own lands deer destroying fruit trees or 
rowing crops, = 7 report killing to commissioners within 12 hours. 
‘oot (mud hen), -Dec. 31. Gallinule, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. 


Delaware.— Dore, ce vi County, Sept. 1-Dec. 1. 


no open season; in rest of State, no close season. Quail may not be hunted 
except on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday of each week during open 
season and on Thanksgiving Day and Christmas and New Year's Days or 
the preceding Saturdays, if they fall on Sundays. 





Oregon.—East of Cascades: Bear, in Klamath County, Nov. 1-Nov. 30; in rest 


except north of Clearwater and Athabaska Rivers, Sept. 1-Dec. 1 


British Columbia. seasons on upland game birds fixed annually by 
Order-in-Council, w' ich may be obtained from grey Game Wardea, 
Victoria, B. C. "Bull moose, in Atlin, Fort George, and Cariboo Electoni 


Districts and north of 


main line Canadian National Railwa in Ominecs 
Electoral Dist: i 





of District, no close season. Mountain or plumed and California or — = 
District of Columbia.—Hunting permitted only on marshes of Eastern que, in Deschutes, Gilliam, Klamath, Lake, Morrow, till — -_ columbia, River), Oct. * Sone rest of Pree vinee, . ae 
Branch, north of Anacostia Bridge, and on Virginia shore of Potomac. ann Greats aaty, 7. 15-Oct. 31 Chinese mage ioe? in ot season. Bull caribou, in Eastern District, except in Mackeozie abd Ste 
Florida.—Deer (male) may also be hunted om Friday and Saturday of eac Wane Genaisa che cnn Weitnesdays and Sunde Stet, see Electoral Districts, District west of «Fraser River, 
week during August. Ducks may be taken on Iamonis, Jackson, a Malheur County, Oct. 1-Oc' 4 og tga my enna? ip ye Raliweg re ~ 1-Dee. 15; in reg 
Miccosukee Lakes in Leon and Jefferson Counties on Monday, atraines- Foal of Cascaies: Beer, ie , ae and Josephine Counties, Nov. 1- These pets ogee gn i eigenen saniti). in Fernie and C 
day, and Friday only of each week during open season. Rail, = pt. 15- Nov. 30; in rest of District, no close season. Chinese pheasant, blue or Columbia River), Oct. 1-Oct. 15; in rest a Peovi tet (eneeps wan 
Nov. 30. Gallinule, Nov. 20-Nov. 30. Dove, also open in Broward, sooty grouse, ruffed grouse, or native pheasant, in Clatsop, Curry, Lincoln, Male mountain sheep in Eastern District at t Cs eaten tad 
a and Monroe Counties, Sept. 1-Sept and Tillamook Counties, no open season; mountain or plumed, and Cali- Railway and in Contam aaa Lillooet Electoral Di bre so h ational 
—Fozr squirrel, no open season Quel, in Pierce — may be fornia or valley quail in Coos, Curry, Jackson, and Josephine Counties, wtiete coh Se 
parallel and west of Fraser River, Sept. 1-Nov. >! _ Fernie, Craabrook, 
Noeted on Tuesdays and Thursdays onl} Oct. 15-Oct. 31 and Columbia Electoral Districts, Oct. 1-Oct. 31; in rest of Province, a 


Mountain goat, in Eastern District ‘onem t between 
Fraser Rivers and south of main line Canadian Pacific Railway from 
Revelstoke to Ashcroft), Sept. 1-Nov. 30; in Western District (except o 
bog eexen Island), Sept. 15-Nov. 30. Male deer (mule, white-tail, cons), 
n Eastern District (except white-tail in North and South and 
Electoral Districts as west of summit of — ya 
in Grand Forks-Greenwood Electoral District, no open ), Sept. I~ 
Nov. 30; in Western District, Sept. 15-Nov 30, except in ‘North and Seu 
Saanich and Highland Districts on Vancouver Island, Sept. 15-Oct. ii, 
and except cn Queen Charlotte Islands and Hornsby Island, no ops 
Corson, oye Harding, Perkins, Potter, season. Bear (except white or bear), in Eastern District, Sept. I~ 


Idaho.— Deer or goat, in Adams, Blaine Boise, Butte, Gute: Elmore, | Pennsylvan 
Lemhi, and Valley Counties, Oct. 1-Oct. 31; in Clearwater and Idaho more may be killed. Prior to December 1, hunting permitted only on 
Counties, Set. 1-Nov. 15; deer, in ion, Bonneville, Clark, Fremont, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday each week, except for ducks, geese, and 
Jefferson, Madison, Teton, and Washington Counties, Oct 1-Oct. 31; in brant. Coot, Oct. 15-Nov. 30. Wild turkey, in Fayette, Somerset, and 
Benewah, Bonner, Boundary, Kootenai, tal rok ‘Nez Perce, and Sho- Westmoreland Counties, Oct. 15, 1931 
shone Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. Mountain. shee am Nee FE ps 
special license, fee, nonresident, $50, resident, $25), Tn Valley and Lem South Carolina.—Between September 1 and irony hey Day rabbits may 
Counties only, Oct. 15-Oct. 25. Elk, in Clearwater and Idaho - nce be hunted without firearms and squirrels without Doves, also Sept. 

Nov. 15; in Bingham, —— Clark, Fremont, Jefferson, Madi- 1-Sept. 
—Dee. 15 


son, and Teton Counties, 5 er, elk, mountain goal, moun- 
tain sheep, no open season, soa as above. South Dakota.—Deer, in Campbell, 


— Deer, only deer without horns and weighing 50 pounds or 








Waterfowl, coot, Wilson snipe, 





ot tenai, Benewah, and Shoshone Counties, Sept valworth, and Ziebach Counties, no open hanese, ring-necked, June 30; in Western District, Sept. 15-June 30. Band-tailed pigen 
omg i ae teens og 2 for local seasons on wplend or English pheasants, ruffed grouse, prairie ‘athe, pinnated, while-breasted, Sept. 15-Sept. 30. Waterfowl, » wok, Wilson snipe, in Eastern 
game birds.) or pr cme grouse, and sage grouse may be taken under regulations of Sept. 15-Dec. 31; in Western District, Oct. 15-Jan. 31, except brew, 
Game and Fish Commission, Pierre. Nov. 15-Feb. 28. Western District, west summit Cascades and sut 
Miinois.—Squirrel, in northern zone, Sept. 1-Dec. 1; in central zone, Aug. 1- Atlin Electoral District, tf tory birds, easterty 
De bh July 1- 1. (For counties in each sone, see | Tennessee.—Deer, in Cheatham eante, no open season. Rabbit, in Coke, ~ nests, Gasent Sor mlgratecy an ee 
Dec.1; in southern 1 uly . railway yard limit of Alta Lake Railway Station on Pacific Great 


Davidson, Hamilton, Hardin, Hawkins, Jefferson, Johnson, Lawrence 


“Game Laws, 1928-29. 
Madison, and — Counties, Nov. 15-Feb. 15;' in Haywood and Me- 


Kansas.— For squirrel, Au 


Railway in Lillooet 
vince. 


Electoral District. Eastern District includes mtd 


1-Jan. 1; po squirrels, no open season. Rail, 


Nairy Counties, Dec. 10-Feb. 14; in a County, Oct. 25-Mar. 1; 
Sept. 1- rein ee G — as 6-Nov. 30. Commission may open in rest of State, no ph season. Quail, atur “County, Dec. 10- Manitoba.— Duck, north of 53d parallel, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. 
season in Om presree ene Feb. 20; in Fayette County, Dec. 10-Feb. 15; in Lauderdale and Hardin 


New morgen — Deer, on Grand Manan, Campobelio, and Deer Islands, » 
m season, but a resident thereof, under $1 license from Minister, may 
take one deer, Oct. oeinags® Koes Nonresident, under special license, fee, 


Kentucky.—Coot, Nov. 1-Dee. 31. 

Louisians.— Deer, in Consaaia, Avoyelles, Rapides, Veen, and all parishes 
north thereof, Dec. 1-Jan. 15; in parishes south, Nov. I-Jan. 5. Dove, 
also Sept. 1-Sept. 30. 

in Androscoggin, Cumberland, Kennebec, Knox, Lincoln, 
Seaadabo, Waldo, and York Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 30; in Hancock = 
Washington Counties, Nov. 4 Dec. 15; in rest of State, Oct. 16-Nov. 
Hare, rabbit, in Androse: shoe, and York Counties, Oct. 7 
Feb. 28. (See also “Game awa, 1928-29.") 

Maryland.— Deer (male—having 4 or more points to one antler), in Allegany 

County and — game preserves inclosed with 7-foot fence in Washing- 





Counties, Dec. 10-Mar. 1; in Haywood County, Dec. 10-Feb. 14; in 
Madison County, Nov. 24-Feb. 1; in McNairy County, Dec. 20-Feb. 15; 
in Robertson County, Nov. 15-Jan. 31 he Setiven County, Nov. 25- 
Jan. 1; in Washington County, Nov. 2. in borne and Monroe $25, may take two bears, Apr. 1-June 30. Waterfowl and rail, on island 
Counties, no open season Wild turkey, Socheae Connty only, hays in Grand Manan Group, Oct. ‘15-Jan. 31. 
in Claiborne See no open season. Rail, 1- | Additi. 

m on caribou and sheep, Aug. 


. 30. Gallinule, Nov 1-Nov. Sept. 30. Female caribou, cundeoa sheep, or mountain goat with youg 
Tezas.— Squirrel, my yo May 1-July 31, except in Austin, Bandera, at ‘iosk, and their young, no open season Governor General in Cound 
Brown, Burnet, I, Colorado, Somal, De Witt, Edwards, Fayette, may, by regulation, alter seasons. 
Gillespie, Goliad, erates, uadalu Jackson, Kendall, Kerr, Kimble, 
Llano, Lavaca, McCulloch, Mason, Medina, Menard, Mills, Real, San Move eeite— Sanee d 
Saba, Schleicher, Uvalde, Victoria, and Wharton Counties, no close season in Shelburne an 















pe Breton Island, no open season. Goose, brax, 
sesene Countion under license from Minister, Nov. |- 





ton County, Dec. 1-Dee. 15. Squirrel, dove, additional open season, Sept. Wild turk B os Cameron, Hidalgo, Kenedy, Kleberg, Nueces, Sta: Feb. 14. Duck, rail, in Di by. reg my ees, and Yarmouth Counties, 

1-Sept. coe except sin, ny, Baltimore, LI ie ek and Wash- and Wilaey ‘Counties ev. 3 a 6, ©, 1930. Prairie Bacco my Collingsworth, and in Cape Breton Island, Oct. 15-Jan.3 

ington Counties. turkey, _ Donley, Gray, and Wheeler Counties, Sept. 1, 1929. Mourning dove, in | Ontario.—Deer, bull moose, caribou, north of Canadian National Railew 
Massachuse: rabbit, in Nantucket County, Oct. 20-Feb. 28; North Zone, Sept. 1~Oct. 31; in South Zone, Nov 1-Dee. = While-winged Sept. 15-Nov. 25; south of Canadian National Railway to fw . 


snipe, in North 





are, 
Dukes Seas, Nov Sgt iy a hare, in Berkshire County: bs dove, in State, July 1-Sept. 30. . “yee 
close season. Quail, in Essex, Hampden, pshire, Middlesex, Nantucket, . Ns » ai Pp 

Norfolk, and Worcester Counties, no open season. Pheasant, in Dukes 31. Gallinule, in North Zone, Oct. 16—Nov. 30; in South Zone, Nov 1- 
and Nantucket Counties, no open season. Waterfowl, Wilson snipe, coot, Nov. 30. North and South Zones dotnet in service and Regulatory 
in Dukes and Nantucket Counties _ south and east of Cape Cod Canal A B.S. No. 70, m Bureau of Biological Survey, 
in Barnstable ingen Oct. 1-Jan. Washington, D. C., or in State game ~a “| be had from Game, Fish, and 


River, and Canadian Pacific Railway to Heron Bay, north casi 
Superior, ‘ov. 25; south Canadian Pacific and Heron Bay ss 
north Lake Nipissing and French River (except on St. J: 

Algoma District, Nov 10-Nov. 25), Nov — 25; and south of Freat 
and Mattawa Rivers, Nov. 5-Nov. aterfowl, rail, coot, gallinu, 
north and west a French and Mattawa Rivers and in all Georgian Bar 





Oyster Commissioner, Austin, Tex. waters, Sept. 1-Dec. 15; south, Sept 15-Dec. 15. Bider duck, northd 
Michigan.—Director of conservation may shorten or close season or other- . f r ‘ 
wise restrict rey taking of any species of game. Lower Peninsula, rabbit, ‘tah. — Water; “ee coot, Wilson snipe, in Beaver, Emery, Grand, Iron, Kane, g pt. ee Winnip s line Canadian National Railway oa 
hare, Oct. 25—Jan. 31, and snowshoe or jack rabbit, Oct. 25-Feb. 15. Upper Millard, Rich, San Juan, Sevier, Summit: Uintah, Wasatch, and : 





Washin oe Oct. 1-Jan. 15. Duck, in Fish Lake Game Preserve, 
Oct. 1-Nov 30. Gallinule, Oct. 1-Nov 30 Sommissioner may fix open 
seasons on quail, grouse, and dove 


Quebec.— Moose, south of St. Lawrence River, Sept. 20-Dec. 31 


Saskatchewan.— Deer, moose (males only), caribou, north of Township 
Nov 15-Dee. 14; south of Township 35, no open season 


Peninsula, rabbits, Oct. 1-Feb. 1. 

i.—Squirrel, ee he June 1 and Oct. 1-Dec. 15. Dove, ame eet 1- 
Sept a eon k. pervisors may shorten or close seasons. For 

local 5H ae to Mherift or county clerk, at county seat. 
Montana.— Deer, either >. Beavgtand, Flathesd, Giscier, Lobe, Count 
Mineral, an rs Counties, and in 0 valli County, | Virginia.—Deer, in ye County, Oct. 1-Nov. 30; in Dinwiddie County, 
— 15-Nov. 15; deer, either sex, in of Ravalli County, Sept. 20- a 15- ; in Frederick, King George Lancaster, Northumberland, 
Oct. 20; deer, in Carbon, Carter, "Custer, Dawson, Garfield, Musteaben, Richmond, Rasidaahnen, Stafford, and Westmoreland Counties, no open 


Gallinule, Sept 16-Nov 





Vermont.—Deer, in Franklin County, Jan. 1, 1932. 
30. 


NEWFOUNDLAND.—Hare, rabbit, ptarmigan, willow grouse or partridp, 
plover, curlew, snipe, or other wild = es birds (except wild gar 
and crow, unprotected), Sept. 20-Ja 














Me Cone, Phillips, Powder 1 River, Prairie, Richland, Roosevelt, —— season. Elk, protected in national forest areas; bull elk only with horns | MEBXICO.— White-tailed deer (male), oe 16-Feb. 15 (in mountains about tae 
Gene Teton, Valley, Yellowstone, and parts of Fergu lainly visible above the hele, ia Biand, Craig, Giles, Montgomery, and lands); July 1-Oct. 31 (Gulf and Pacific slopes). Brocket or forest dr 
Gallatin, Glacier, and Ponders Counties, no open season. Blk, in Flathead, ulaski Counties, Nov. 15-N 4 uail, in Dinwiddie County, Nov (male), Mar. 1-June 30 (in low country). Bear, Sept 1-Oct 31 Roe 
Glacier, Madison, Pondera, Teton, <i s. Gallatin, Lewis and Clark, 15-Jan. Wild turkey, in Gpetepivecia County, Nov 15-Dec. 31 Sept. 1-Peb. 28. Duck, goose, swan, Oct. 1-Feb. 28. Upland plover, Set 
Missoula, and Powell Counties, Oct. 15- 15; in part of Lewis and Clark 1- ate 30. White-winged and other doves, Sept. 16-Nov 15. Wilsons 
Cc age Nov 1 5; in Granite County and in part of Powell County, | Washington.—Open seasons on deer (male), bear, rabbit, squirrel, and upland Nov. 1-Feb. 28. Uther shorebirds, Aug. 16-Sept. 15. Pigeon, armaiil 

} ad fferson County (bulls only), Nov. 12-Nov. 14; in part jame birds fixed by county game commissions. Elk, in Benton, Kittitas, Oct. 1-Dec. 31. Wild ye curassow, cojolile, peccary, Sept. e a 
¥ Ravalli Cc Sain "Sept 20~Oct. 20, and io Park ‘County, Oct. 15- Dec. 20, lickitat, and Yakima Counties, and act = in Asotin, Columbia, Gar- ange Feb. 1-Sept. 30. Farag jeans. Nov 1-Dec 31 Pas 
unless shortened by commission; in rest of State, no open scason. field, and Walla Walla Counties, Oct, 21 1 Oct. 1-Jan. 31. Tapir, Nov 1-Jan. 





1s, both a and Federal. Read them carefully. Know what you’ re doing before you do it, Ignorance is = 
No sportsman will wilfully break a game law. There is no excuse for him to do so unknowingly 





rnow your game lax 
excuse in the eyes of the law. ! 
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For Luxurious Runabout For Roomy Cabin For High Speed on Fastest Hulls 
stheasiis Service . . . The Quap Cruisers . . . The Quap The Quad ... . (Hi-Speed) 
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rail, on isis For Safe, Dependable Family For Rugged, Abusive Work For Yacht Tenders and Utility 
use... The Service Twin .... The Service Twin Boats . . . The Service Twin 
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= | Three Great Motors 


mb shore Lait 
Heron Bay ast 


pre Superbly meet every outboard need 
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of Towne HATEVER you want in an outboard is yours with one 
of the three Great Super Eltos . . . . luxurious 4-cylinder 
st power and sensational speed . . . . or eager capability with 
i fon the smartest of middleweight motors .... or all-round utility in a 
sacs power plant world famed for indomitable faithfulness. Three great 
Se he motors, identical in the qualities of dependability, durability, long life. 
Each equipped with the superior Elto battery ignition. Each starts 
with an easy quarter turn. Send today for the book of Super Elto 
motors. THE Etto Outsoarp Motor Company, Ole Evinrude, 
he Mason Street, Department D, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Sveedster 
Price, $165.00 


Quad 
Standard, $275.00 ee 
Hi- — $295.00 
4 ‘an Elto’ 2 8p CUSIP service Twin 


be Service Twin Price. $145.00 
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Edited by Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


THE .22 COMES INTO 
ITS OWN 
By Captain Paul A. Curtis 


HERE are probably more pistols 

sold in America today than at any 

other time in our history, for which 

I do not feel that it is difficult to 
find an excuse. 

To begin with, we have more stringent 
pistol legislation, and prohibitions always 
create illicit desire. People who never 
before thought of owning a pistol now feel 
tempted to do so. Another influence is the 
tremendous impulse 
since the war given 
to outdoor pursuits 
of all kinds. Mil- 
lions of young men 
who would other- 
wise have grown up 
without ever realiz- 
ing the charm of 
shooting as a pas- 
time received in- 
struction in the 
service which 
awakened them to 
its attragi: ion as a 
sport. Al* through 
their infha ence, but 
more pirticule arly 
because :of the high 
cost of living, which 
necessitated an in- 
expensive form of 
amusement which 
the whole family 
could enjoy, plus 
the advent of the 
cheap car, good 
roads and the con- 


gested conditions 
in large cities and 
towns, camping, 


particularly auto- 

camping, became enormously popular. The 
value of this health giving form of rec- 
reation is recognized by all. The majority 
of our States have already set aside large 
tracts of land to be used as public camp- 
ing grounds. 

Firearms and tents are almost synony- 
mous in the mind of the average man. Not 
only does he feel the need of a weapon 
because of the sense of protection which 
it affords when living under sky without 
lock or key, but the romance of the gun 
appeals to him more readily under such 
conditions. He is prompted to take up 
shooting merely for the amusement which 
it affords because it is in harmony with 
the life he is living, particularly if it can 
be done safely in the settled districts and 
without too much expense 
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This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











Another influence, very much less at- 
tractive though a great deal more serious, 
is the crime wave which America is in 
the throes of at the present time—one of 
the regrettable aftermaths of a prolonged 
war. Many sport-loving, law-abiding citi- 





The Girl Friend Does Her Stuff 


zens who would never otherwise have con- 
sidered the possession of firearms essential 
realized the necessity of some arm for the 
protection of their lives and property. 

As a result the long suffering little .22 
pistol which was neglected and permitted 
to rust its poor little insides out for want 
of attention is at last coming into its own. 
As far back as I can remember there has 
always been a small coterie of pistol cranks 
who gave it the consideration it deserved, 
but by the masses the .22 rifle until recently 
was looked down upon as a toy and, of 
course, it followed that the pistol of that 
caliber was but a dangerous toy to be 
avoided. 

This opinion, fortunately, is changing. 
A respect for the cartridge is inspired by 
the improvements which have been made 


in it within the last few years, and the 
fact that the U. S. Army has accepted it 
as a valuable means of training recruits. 
The remarkable scores made with the .22 
rifle at ranges up to and including 200 
yards, which with oldtime ammunition 
was impossible, have increased its respect. 

It is a fortunate thing for all involved 
that the public is being weaned away from 
the idea that it is not a particularly 
dangerous cartridge and one which they 
can whang away in any direction with ona 
Sunday picnic. 

The .22 Long Rifle cartridge is now 
generally ‘know n to have a range - of upward 
of a mile at a high 
angle of fire and 
capable even at that 
distance of inflict- 
ing a painful if not 
fatal wound. 

Slowly but sure- 
ly it has been dawn- 
ing upon me that 
the .22 pistol is by 
all odds the best all- 
around one-hand 
gun procurable to- 
day. I do not mean 
for target shooting 
or for game shooting 
or for self protec- 
tion. I mean exactly 
what I said in the 
preceding sentence 
—the best all- 
around gun _ pro- 
curable. I have no 
doubt that this will 
call down the de- 
risive comment of 
many of my readers 
upon my head, but 
perhaps as they 
have not used the 
.22 cartridge as se- 
riously as it de- 
serves, they have not had the unfor- 
tunate experience of seeing the damage 
it will do. 

I remember when a very young lad, 
before I had written my first sporting 
article, looking down on the stark form of 
a neighbor's son who had been instantly 
killed with a .22 caliber rifle. It impressed 
me as ate a else could with its re- 
markable deadly power. A short time after 
that I was delegated by my father to get 
rid of a roaming dog who had been dis- 
turbing a pet sheep that he was very fond 
of. Whenever she was frightened she would 
run across the lawn with the bell on her 
neck rattling, and bleating frantically 
stand on the back porch and scratch on the 
door. One day, hearing the commotion and 
knowing that the dog was after her again, 
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American Speed 
Champion — Evin- 
rude we ye 
Fly. Speed, 38.43 
M. P. H. for Six One 

Mile Heats, Balbos, 
| Calif., June 4. 








eerererernen RECORD MAKING 


All Worcester, Mass., May 30. Evinrudes also 
took second and third. In Class C Novice, 
first, second, third and fourth. 






Fairchild Aero with Evinrude Speeditwin — 
Winner Amateur Time Trials, Worcester, Mass., 
May 29. Speed 33.806. 


MOTORS 


“Evinrude Wins!” .... “Evinrude 
Breaks All Previous Records”... 
messages like these have been flashed 
back to Evinrude headquarters after 
every major racing event this year. 
A few of the Evinrude-powered cham- 
Flying Scotsman, Evinrude powered—Set Class pions are shown on this page. 


C amateur record for 10 miles, ¢ Elsinore, " ‘ , 
Calif., July 4, of 34.615 u's H., Three times, stock model Evinrudes 


so 5 miles at 36 M. P. H. set new oficial American time trial 
records, raising the mark to the phe- 
nomenal speed of 38.436 M. P. H. 
Three new speed-endurance events— Miss Elsinore, Winner Class C $ mile event, 
the 93 mile Milwaukee to Chicago Lake Elsinore, Calif., May 6. Speed 33.028. 
Race, 133 mile Albany to New York 
Race, 263 mile Boston to New York 
Open Sea Marathon, were decisive 
Evinrude victories against fields that 
included motors of unlimited horse- 
power rating and any number of 
cylinders. 


















“Black Maria II’, Winner Class C 3 mile 


event, Long Beach, Calif., May 20. 


Speed, 32.727 Me. H 


Never before have outboard motors 
been put to so many terrific tests. 
And, never before has one motor so 
conclusively demonstrated its superi- 


Pry He . S Baby Olds, Winner Albany to New Y t. 
ority in speed, easy starting and reli a asm oe ee ~ ow ang oon. 
rudes took Ist, 2nd. 31d. 4th, Sth. 





: * Bites 
“Corker 1°°, Winner Boston-New York Open ie ' 
Sea Marathon. Evinrudes also placed second, Friction-reducing ball and roller 


third and fourth, bearings on connecting rods, crank- 
shaft, drive and propeller shafts of 
Evinrude Speeditwin and Fastwin 


Es 
iT  meonaan and ball and roller bearings on drive 
b EVINRUDE and propeller shafts of Fleetwin are 
= | original, important and exclusive 
an Evinrude features that insure record- 
een , breaking speed and record-breaking 


long life. 





Sea Hawk, Winner Milwaukee to Chicago Mara- 
thon, June 2. Time 4 hrs., 2 min., 22 sec. 


Other Evinrudes came second, fourth, sixth, 







? v\ Write for the Evinrude Year 
Speeditwin VLSs Book describing all models in 
detail. Easy payments. 












EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. 
1120 27th STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Evinrude Factory Branches: Sales & Service 





512 Second Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 259 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 79 Columbia Street, Seattie, Wash. 
126 W. Bay Street, Jacksonville, Fla. 117-119 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 6304 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
115 E. 23rd Street, New York City 124 Second Street, Portland, Ore. 64 King Streei, W., Toronto, Ont., Canada 








Big Rifles 
or Big Game | 


| 


7 crack of your rifle... 
across on the other slope the 
mountain goat hesitates... top- 
ples... falls. Your bullet has 
reached its mark! 


Big game hunters are assured 
of intelligent advice and service 
in our Gun Room, where the 
best foreign and domestic rifles 
and ammunition await their in- 
spection. 


Rifles for deer, bear, moose; 
express rifles for grizzly and for 
the African hunt... Our stock is 
complete for any expedition. The 
clothing and shoes for any game 
country are also here—backed by 
many years of experience in out- 
fitting those who go forbig game. 


Send for Hunting Folder 


Springfield Rifles 
Mannlicher-Schoenauer Rifles 
Mauser Sporting Rifles 
Westley-Richards Double Express Rifles 
Winchester Rifles 
Full Length Rifle Cases 
Rifle Scabbards 
Cleaning Kits 
= Bags 
Blankets 
Duffle Bags 
Hunting Boots 
Hunting Moccasins 
Cruiser Shirts 
Still Hunter’s Coats 
Hunting Coats 
Hunting Socks 


Abercrombie 
& Fitch Co. 


MADISON AVENUE & 45TH ST. 


Dew York 


WHERE THE BLAZED TRAIL 
CROSSES THE BOULEVARD 


_ | 


1S 


Goods Store in the World | 
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I grabbed an old Stevens Schutzen rifle, 
slipped a .22 Long Rifle into it and ran out 
under the porch. The dog was in full re- 
treat, apparently knowing what to expect, 
and at what I afterward measured to be 
approximately 100 yards I held on his nose 
and was astounded to see the dog—a big 
fellow weighing about sixty pounds—turn 
over on his nose and lie still. He never 
kicked, he had been struck right back of 
the ear. 

Since then I have seen deer killed for 
meat in New Brunswick, Canada, with the 
.22 Long Rifle cartridge. Moose have even 
been killed with it. The load is not to be 
recommended for that purpose; in fact, I 
do not recommend the .22 cartridge for 
any form of game shooting larger than 
grey squirrels. We cannot always place 
our bullets exactly where we would wish, 
and as a result we are more apt to wound 


| with the .22 than to kill. These examples 


| 


| 
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team much faster than I could the team 
of men. Once they have had the proper 
instruction they are perfectly capable of 
taking care of themselves against any 
thug, tramp or degenerate that they might 
run into. The only weakness in the struc- 
ture of defense with an arm is their dis- 
like for killing. For that reason a 2? 
automatic in the hands of the average 
woman is, I believe, a great deal more 
powerful weapon than the .45 automatic, 
It is easier to shoot straight, there is no 
recoil, they don’t object to learning to 
shoot it and there is less likelihood of them 
killing with it unless they deliberately try 
to. 

So much for the .22 for self defense. 
I would as soon have one to carry in my 
car or put under the pillow as my old 
Service .45. I don’t mean to say that I 
would just as soon have one if I were go- 
ing up against a deadly enemy armed with 


4 « 


This splendid Desert Ram was killed by an old Field and Stream reader—H. P. Nelson, 
of Bury St. Martin, England—in Lower California, January, 1928 


| just show what can be done with it under 





ideal conditions. 

Why then do I call it the best all-around 
pistol cartridge? Simply because nine men 
out of ten, if it came to a showdown, 
would not want to kill a house breaker or 
an assailant whom they had never seen 
before. Not having the killing spirit they 
hesitate, and yet, knowing the remarkable 
accuracy of an ordinary .22 target pistol 
and how easily man or woman can be 
taught to shoot accurately, it doesn’t take 
much stretch of the imagination to say that 


| they could easily kill an assailant at 15 or 


20 feet with a fairly well directed shot be- 
tween the eyes. At the same time, if the 
conditions do not warrant such shooting 
I am inclined to believe that a well directed 
.22 Long Rifle Hollow Point bullet in the 
arm or the leg, or preferably high in the 
shoulder, would be found quite sufficient 


| to stop anything but the most determined 


assailant. 


HAT I have said of the average man 
is more true of the average woman. 
Women don’t take kindly to firearms until 
they have had some instruction. It is entire- 
ly a matter of an inferiority complex, but 


| once they have passed through the rudi- 


mentary stage of instruction it has been 
my experience that they learn more readily 
and become more efficient than the average 
man. I know from experience that given 
ten men and ten women, none of whom 
have ever had guns in their hands before, 
I could beat the ten women into shape as a 


a gun who was out to get me, but that’s 
another story. I do not know what I 
would rather do under those conditions— 
neither does anybody else. It is idle to 
speculate until the moment arrives. 
For the sportsman there is no question 
about the superiority of the .22. Almost 
every day I receive a letter from someone 
asking me what gun to select as a sidearm 
to wear on a shooting trip in the “danger- 
ous” forests of the Adirondacks, the Cat- 
skills, or Pennsylvania. My answer 1s 
always the same: don’t take any unless it 
is a .22, preferably a Single Shot Stevens 
pistol or a Colt or Smith & Wesson Single 
Shot with which to knock off a grouse or 
bag a rabbit for the pot. There is no such 
thing as dangerous game in America. The 
Indians are all dead, or half dead, the bad 
men have all migrated to the big cities and 
the wilderness is the safest part of the 
continent to live in today. A big, heavy 
six gun merely stamps the wearer as a 
novice in the eyes of every oldtimer he 
meets. It is a lot of unnecessary weight to 
carry around, it is another gun to clean 
when you get in wet and tired at the end 
of a long day’s tramp, and there is no use 
for it. If one of those rare occasions should 
arise when American game does charge ~ 


home and if at that critical moment your | 


rifle jammed or you had used your last © 
cartridge, the chances are that if you could 


shoot as well as Carl Frederick you ¥ 


couldn’t possibly stop the bear, the moose 
or the whatnot that was after you 
with the most powerful pistol ever made. 















HE hunting season is again at hand and, as always, 
Winchester Rifles and Shotguns, Shotshells and Cart- 
ridges are ready for you. This year you will find Winchester 
Staynless Center Fire as well as Rim Fire Cartridges—both non- 
corrosive. In shotshells, the famous Winchester Repeater Speed’ 
Loads will give you extra range and power while the shell that cuts 
your shooting costs—the new Winchester Ranger—is certainly a shell 
you ought to be acquainted with. There’s a Winchester gun for every 
kind of game and Winchester ammunition for every gun. Write 
for our free booklet—“The Game—The Gun—The Ammuni- 


tion”—a most interesting guide for sportsmen. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 
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BATTERIES TOO 
Radio “B's” and “C's” 
as well as flashlight unit 
cells. They’re “The Bet- 
ter Battery” as you'll 
agree when you have 
tried them. 





Our new 2-in-1 hanger 
—a ring combined with 
a hook for attachment to 
a cord, pocket, button- 
hole or belt and at many 
convenient points. “‘Con- 
venience multiplied.” 


EAL La) 


FLASHLIGHTS & BATTERIES 
RADIO BATTERIES 


HERES a great light for sports- 
men—a light which hangs or 
hooks to almost anything in sight 
so that, when “toting” it along on 
hikes or using it to work by in your 
tent or car, it leaves both your 
hands free. 


There are focusing lights in this 
line which, on the camp trail, road 
or water, cast a clear beam for 
1200 feet and more. They’re amaz- 
ing in their power—lights of great 
convenience and protective value. 
Each is tested for perfect spotting 
and focused by a simple springless 
adjustment that cannot get out of 
order. 


Ice and Roller Skates 
Flashlights and 
Batteries 


& BER 


Barney and Berry flashlights have 
easily operated, positive contact 
switches, non-rolling lens caps and, 
on many of the numbers, bevelled 
plate glass lenses. Polished silver 
plated reflectors, protected from 
finger prints and tarnishing by a 
special transparent lacquer, are 
used on all the searchlight and 
miner’s type lights. All Barney and 
Berry flashlight cases, whether 
nickel plated or black metal finish, 
are corrugated—a distinctive fea- 
ture which provides a non-slip grip, 
prevents denting of the case and 
adds greatly to their strength. 


Fishing Tackle, Tools 
and Walden 
Cutlery 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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ERE’S the proper “‘medicine’”’ for high- 
flying ducks and geese and other sky- 
scrapers ... US Heavies. These powerful, 
long-range shells “fold ’em up” at unbe- 
lievable distances. With Ajax Heavies or 
Climax Heavies, you don’t wait for the 
high-flyers to come down ... you bring 
them down. 

Ajax Heavies are “‘packed with the power 
of the thunderbolt.” They give you added 
yards of effectiveness . . . added range that 
means a clean kill, instead of a clear miss, 
at long distances. Veteran gunners say that 
they have never seen a standard-length 
shell with a longer reach. 

Climax Heavies are the “‘ Ajax Heavies” 
of long-range loads in the moderate-price 








d 


power that deliver a smashing pattern at 
extreme ranges. 

At their price, it is difficult to find an- 
other shell of equal speed, reach and killing 
power. 

Test US Heavies in your own gun... in 
your own way. You’ll quickly see why 
these long-range shells mean better gun- 
ning and fewer empty game bags. 


7 7 7 


Unitep States Cartrivce Co, 
111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, San Francisco; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 
Philadelphia; Merchants Hardware Limited, Cal- 
gary, Alberta, Canada, and Winnipeg, Manitoba, 



























































4 class. They’re lightning-fast . . . loads of Canada. 
t 
, 
d ; CLIMAX and 
r ae DEFIANCE LOADS 
For general use in the field, for trap and 
n Skeet shooting, the US Line offers you 
a two good shells ... two mighty good 
shells as follows: 
e Climax—A stalwart, medium-priced 
shell for all-round use. Bulk or dense 
d smokeless powder. All gauges including 
d -410 ... and as reliable as an old hunt- Cli H 5 Red 
: ing dog. imax Meavies— Ked paper case; gen- 
Ajax Heavies— Black paper case; high, Defiance—A high-grade, smokeless erous brass base; preqressive-buruing, 
or rugged brass base; progressive-burning, shell at a low price. 12, 16 and 20 keless powder: 10, 12, 16, 20, and 
1 der: 12, 16 420 of gauges . . . loads for Skeet, trap and al erate adr 
1, smoke oe powder; betes on saug field use. The shell they’re all shooting. -410 gauges (with choice of Oval, Herco 
packed with the power of the or D-X in 12 gauge). 
a- thunderbolt.’’ 
Dy 
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SHOT-SHELLS 


A load for every purpose—A shell for every purse 
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A FINE SMOKELESS SHELL 
at a MODERATE PRICE 


F YOU are looking for fast, snappy loads, you 

will find them in Shur Shot Shells. No matter 
what price you pay, you can’t buy a load that’s 
more dependable; you can’t buy a load that will 
bag more game at usual ranges. Yet, Shur Shot 
Shells sell at a moderate price—a price lower than 
you would expect to pay for a smokeless load of 
such high quality. 


Shur Shot Shells are loaded with high-grade smoke- 
less powder. They are equipped with the famous 
Remington battery-cup primer, and are completely 
wet-proof throughout. You can get them in all the 
popular loads for various kinds of game. 


Sold in most stores that sell good ammunition. 
Descriptive circular on request. 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of KI 
25 Broadway New York City 


Remington, 
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SA i a? Sa Sa eet oe SS a A AR Ws Sad, 
“THE ONLY SHOT THAT COUNTS IS THE SHOT THAT HITS” 





KING 


This new 


Price 
$4.50 















“MODERN SIGHTS FOR MODERN ARMS” 


KING ork Sight has Micrometered 
Elevator Adjustment of five one-thousandths (5/1000) 
of an inch for each “click’”’ or a change in elevation 


of approximately one-half inch for each 
hundred yards. No guess work with this 
sight. You KNOW just how much you 
elevate it and what it means at any dis- 
tance. The Stem is AUTOMATICALL Y 
LOCKED when raised to shooting posi- 
tion and Elevator Sleeve is also AUTO- Full Gutees, as or 
MATICAL sLY LOCKED agsinst anek. » $l. 

dental change when in either upright VERSIBLE DISC, 
or wiod wet AU TOMATICAL LY clout COMBINATION ne serew driver point. 


SCREW-DRIVER POINT 7 






position ~M, duced. Made for all rifles and carbines. 
Catalog “F” and “Modern Sights for Modern Arms” FREE 
D. W. KING Call Building San Francisco, California 


UNLOCKS SELF in “halfcocked”’ Absolutely the best model open sight ever pro- 
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Pistols are all right for stopping men 
and small and medium-sized game, but 
when you realize that they have but a 
meagre portion of the power of the average 
secondary rifle it must be seen that they 
are not to be classed as life-savers on a big 
game hunt. It might happen once in a 
while—it probably has happened—but I 
don’t believe in miracles. The only safe 
weapon to stop dangerous charging game 
is another rifle in the hands of a cool 
companion, 

Furthermore, the use of the big powered 
pistol for the killing of small game, which 
is the only purpose you have for it today, 
in the wilderness is not desirable. Because 
of its severe recoil it is very difficult to 
shoot accurately, and because of the loud 
report it is liable to scare game in the 
immediate vicinity and probably spoil your 
chances, and, lastly, it mutilates beyond use 
most of the small game that you do hit 
with it. But to the big game hunter on a 
prolonged trip the .22 Single Shot pistol 
or a light .22 automatic is invaluable. 


UPPOSE you are on a fishing trip— 
and during the month of August one 
is as likely as not'to see a copperhead or a 
rattlesnake curled up on the bank of a 
stream. The .22 will quickly dispatch it. 
The fellow who doesn’t take one with him 
on a big game hunt is losing a big bet. The 
time comes when you get tired of venison 
and would give anything for a rabbit or a 
partridge as a change of diet. You wouldn't 
think of using a .30-30 or a .30-06 to kill 
such game, and the chances are that with a 
rifle sighted for 100 or 200 yards you 
couldn’t hit said rabbit or partridge any- 
way. I know because I have tried. If for 
the sake of romantic reasons you want to 
lug one along on a pack train trip, as I did 
last fall, to take a crack at an occasional 
coyote w ith, go ahead and take it, but there 
is nothing practical about it. My old .45 
was just a toy which I had a lot of fun 
with but never dreamed of using for any 
practical purpose. 

As a trapper’s gun there is nothing to 
touch the .22. Shooting with both hands 
he can kill any furbearer that he traps— 
lynx, fox, otter, even black bear. A well 
directed shot back of the ears at a range 
of 10 or 15 feet or less will put it out for 
the count. 

It goes without saying that it is the 
ideal weapon for the vacationist. It takes 
up no more room in a suitcase than a box 
of candy or a book, and for a dollar and 
a half the entire family can participate in 
an afternoon’s engrossing, care-dispelling 
sport that is unequalled. Father, mother, 
son and daughter will find it equally ab- 
sorbing and with the gratifying feeling of 
having devoted their time to the accom- 
plishment of an art which may in some dark 
moment of later life prove a blessing indeed. 

Aside from the pleasure which it affords, 
it lends a sense of security to the man or 
woman, roaming alone or left in camp, 
which nothing else will support. It affords 
ample protection against the marauding 
tramp, a stray dog, etc., and can be used 
to kill a snake or other vermin. And if 
one is camping during the golden days of 
September and October when the hunting 
season is on, it will often be the means of 
securing a delightful change of diet in the 
form of a grouse or hare for the pot. 

A vast number of parents fear to allow 
their children to use firearms, but it must 
be borne in mind that they are the most 
alluring of all possessions to the boy. Fill 
a room with attractive toys and turn the 
small boy loose among them. You will find 
that the rifle or pistol, if there is one 
there, is the first thing that he will seize. 
Nine times out of ten the excuse offered 
for an accident is “I didn’t know it was 
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loaded”. Familiarity with firearms breeds 
respect, and you may rest assured that 
your boy, like all other boys, if he has red 
blood in his veins, sooner or later will get 
hold a gun, You owe it to him that he 
should be protected from any possible 
harm. It is the boy who is ignorant of the 
proper handling of firearms who is injured 
through his association with them. 


Military schools were the first to realize | 


the fact that the boys who were the best 
marksmen were liable to attain the highest 


marks in their studies. It is for this reason | 


they so strenuously encourage target prac- 
tice. Straight shooting depends upon 
quickness, self control and the power of 
concentration. The boy who has these 
qualifications most highly developed is the 
best shot. Physical development is of minor 
importance, and it is to develop ‘these 
priceless qualities so invaluable in after 
life that he is taught algebra and geometry 
—not because they will necessarily apply 
to his business career. 

Whoever you are, wherever you live, I 
feel that as that great American, Colonel 
Roosevelt, once said to me: “A gun is a 
great necessity to any patriotic American”. 
I don’t care whether the arm is a pistol or 
a rifle, everyone should own one. Many 
people who own rifles and shotguns have 
the unfortunate viewpoint that the pistol 
is a thug’s weapon. It is, unfortunately, 
true, but we musn’t forget that it is also 
essentially, of all firearms, the gentleman’s 
weapon. It is only a few generations since 
it was the final arbiter in all gentlemanly 
discussions or.points of honor, and I some- 
times feel with no uncertainty the fact 
that the code has gone out of style in 
America, and most English speaking coun- 
tries, is not a thing that we can altogether 
congratulate ourselves upon. It had a tre- 
mendous ‘influence in maintaining respect 
and consideration between people of any 
class. One was more apt to be cautious of 
the use of his tongue; it was the only solu- 
tion affording redress to a red-blooded man 
who would not think of resorting to the 
law court for satisfaction in many in- 
stances of a distinctly private nature. If the 
pistol could at least keep alive the fine spirit 
of chivalry which it inspired in American 
homes it would be just as valuable as the 
“God Bless Our Home” hung over the door, 


EOPLE who know their history appre- 

ciate the tremendous power wielded by 
firearms through the world. During the 
dark ages of history, Europe was at the 
mercy of the robber barons and their ad- 
herents, whose sole power lay in the fact 
that they were a roughly organized body 
of well armed efficient fighting men in a 
disorganized world. This was known as the 
Feudal System, and under cover of pro- 
tecting the weak they ruthlessly pillaged 
and laid waste to the land from the Medi- 
terranean to the Baltic. It was the inven- 
tion of firearms that emancipated mankind 
as a whole. Firearms wrecked the Feudal 
System because it placed the poor unarmed 
yeoman on better than equal footing with 
the armored and mounted knight. 

Because of their highly developed skill 
with arms, together with the geographical 
position of their country, the Swiss, one 
of the smallest nations in Europe, have 
been able for centuries to maintain their 
neutrality and freedom. The possession of 
a reliable pistol and a knowledge of its 
use places the frail woman and average 
man on an equal footing with the most 
vicious and cold-blooded thug. A pistol is 
the cheapest form of life insurance which 
you can subscribe to. 

By all means own some form of fire- 
arms, and I think that it might best be a 
.22 if a rifle, and most certainly a .22 if 
you prefer a pistol. 
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The new price of $36.50 brings the 
Fox-Sterlingworth within the reach of 
every man who appreciates a fine gun. 
The Suecteamaat embodying all the 
features that make the Fox “The Finest 
Gun in the World,” has been for 
twenty years a favorite with gun-wise 
sportsmen, 

And now a new plant, the finest of modern equip- 
ment, and par mg aren capegenn refined by years of 
experience make it possible to produce an even better 
gun at a lower price. 

The Sterlingworth has fewer working parts than any 
other make of double-barrel hammerless gun—sim- 
plicity of design that results in positive action and 
long life. 

It has a three-piece lock with nickel-steel hammer 
and firing-pin combined. 

It has a rotary taper bolt that automatically com- 
pensates for wear and prevents the gun from “shooting 
loose.” 

Coil springs are used throughout, because of their 
proved superiority over flat or V springs. They are 
guaranteed for life against breakage. 

In appearance, the Sterlingworth is comparable with 
many higher-priced guns. Its stock and fore-end are 
fine quality American walnut with weatherproof Duco 
finish and attractive checkering. 

When you choose a Sterlingworth, you get the gun 
best fitted for your favorite shooting. It is made in 
12, 16 or 20 gauge, with barrels 26-28-30 or 32 inches 
and any boring you desire. 

Other Fox Guns range in price from $52.50 upward. 
These grades may be built to the purchaser’s specifi- 
cations—custom-built guns of world-famous quality. 

Choose your Fox Gun at your dealer’s. Write us 
today for the Fox catalog and the booklet, “How to 
Buy a Gun.” 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4708 N. 18th Street « + Philadelphia 











— 
FOX PLAY GUN 


For the youngsters, there is a true-to-life reproduction of the Fox 
Gun—the only double-barrel, breech-loading play gun. Absolutely 
harmless, even indoors, Wonderful for games. At all sporting goods 
and toy departments. Send for folder. 
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Get some Hoppe’s 


A Bottle, a Can and a Tube 
At the Gun Counter 


Small change well spent will make a big difference in 
keeping your gun in new condition. No matter what am- 
munition you shoot, you need Hoppe’s No. 9 to really 
clean the bore and keep out RUST. Hoppe’s Gun Grease 
is an excellent all-around rust preventive. And the purity 
and high viscosity of Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil will put life 
and last in the working parts. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc., 2310 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send 10c¢ in stamps for 
sample of No. 9 








“Famous for Accuracy 


and Hard Hitting” 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO., 
99 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 
Please send me without cost a copy of the new 
Marlin Gun Catalog. 





Ask for Hoppe’s Guide 
for Gun Owners—FREE. 









Marlin 


EAVES rustling underfoot. Eyes 


at dusk, happy and satisfied. Depend on a Marlin 
every time to get the game. It’s a sturdier, harder 
hitting, longer range gun—the life-long compan- 
ion of seasoned shooters. Choose your Marlin now 
— it’s ready for you. Your dealer can fit you out. 


Send for the Complete Catalog. Expert Repair 
Department. 


Marlin Shotgun Model 43-A 

12 ga. take-down, hammerless, 30 or 32 inch. Full Choke, 
28 inch Modified Choke, or 26 inch Cylinder Bore, matted 
barrel. 6 shots. Solid Steel Breech, inside as well as out. 
Solid Top. Side Ejection. Press-Button Cartridge Release 
to remove loaded shells from magazine. Automatic Recoil 
Hang-Fire Safety Device. Double Extractors. Trigger 
Safety. 


—~O-Je 
QLELLL2E 


she Martin Firearms Co., 99 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 








and ears 
alert for the feathered whirlwind—then the | 
roar of your Marlin echoing across the hills. Back | 
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WHAT SIZE SHOT SHALL I 
SHOOT? 


By C. E. Gillham 


NOCK the make of car I drive if 

you wish. I will not get peeved, 
Tell me you prefer pointers to setters, 
that’s jake with me. Give Coolidge fits 
and crack up Wilson, I will not get sore— 
I am a peace loving citizen and hate 
arguments. Do your derndest and say 


| what you please, tell me anything, but— 
don’t; if you value my friendship, don't 


tell me what size shot to shoot. 

I have a complex that is hard to control, 
I want to tear up every shooting chart 
I see. I know very well I could not get 
up a better one. The shcll manufacturers 
undoubtedly have a good idea what load 
is best for certain birds and animals. 
That makes no difference, I hold it my 
sacred right to shoot any darned load | 
please and I glory in it. 

Gladly would I go before the Legis- 
lature, could I get an open season put on 
the bird that corners me in the depot, 
two hours before the train pulls out. His 
line usually runs something like this: 

“Ahum, goin’ to Georgia quail shootin’, 
Hey. Les’ see what load you're shootin 
—Great Caesar man, you ain’t gonna 
shoot quail with that?”—long pause and 
gazes at me with indignant eyes, then 
grabs another lungful of air and continues, 
“Your trip will be a failure, mark my 
word, tried it myself, yuh ain’t got a prayer 
shootin’ that load. Why man, Buck Nash- 
ingham told me—personal frien’ unner- 
stand, buz, buz, pattern blowed it all to h—, 
could throw a cow through it. Now I 
will tell you what to do, blah, blah,” and 
so on till the train comes. 

Personally I know this bird never did 
kill anything but time when he went hunt- 
ing, also a few quarts of pretty poor corn 
juice. He is the type that cultivates high 
yellow hunting boots, and wears a hat 
three sizes too small for him. 


URING my bird shooting career, from 

Curntuck to Puget Sounds, I have al- 

ways marveled at the different loads shot 

at one particular bird. All seem to get re- 

sults, and each load is the only one to use, 
if you consult the man shooting it. 

Up on the Illinois river, the old timers 
think No. 4 shot were made especially for 
ducks. No. 6’s are never used, except to 
burn an egg sucking dog, or possibly shoot 
sparrows. 

Now a few of us radicals maintain a 6 


| is plenty big for duck shooting over decoys. 





Flight shooting is a different proposition. 
Sometimes buck shot are not large enough 
for the sport that takes a stand between 


| your blind and the river, to shoot the 


flight dropping into your decoys. 

Out in Idaho the natives buy 4's and 
5’s to shoot Chinese pheasants and Hun- 
garians. To them, anything smaller is out 
of the question. It just ain't being done 
this year. I found they had some reason 
for this idea; those birds can pack the 
lead. Especially the Chink! I found after 
devious experiments the ideal shel! was 
one that would break both wing bones, 
the legs, and possibly the neck. Even then 
they were hard to retrieve. A Super X 
loaded with 6’s about hit the spot with me. 

Speaking of Idaho birds, I found one 
model known as Spruce Hen, that was 
made entirely of steel springs and sheet 
iron. A guide informed me that nothing was 
as successful on themasa 30-90 bullet placed 
somewhere above the shoulders. Give one a 
start off a mountain side, he could tow 
“The Spirit of St. Louis” tied on behind. I 
never found the proper scatter load to stop 
them with. I don’t think there is any. 

One time up near Green River, Wyo 
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Gun. 








When they pass over your favorite 
shooting grounds, you'll be fully pre- 
pared to take your full measure of fun 
if you're equipped with an L. C. Smith 


The Field Grade is a first class gun 
for general use, nicely balanced, bored 


shotguns is. 


AN L. C. SMITH GUN WON THE LAST GRAND 


The Winged Hosts Are Here! 
Get Your Birds With An 


L. C. SMITH GUN 


Game and Trap Guns $40 to $1,000 
HERE'S a chill in the air—and 


millions of game birds, winging 
South to warmer weather. 


by exclusive Smith methods, and in 
every respect a better gun than its 
retail price of $40 would indicate. 


Your gun dealer will be pleased to 
let you handle an L. C. Smith Gun, so 
you can see and feel for yourself what 
a real buy one of these championship 


If your dealer’s stock is incomplete, 
write for our descriptive Booklet J 40. 





HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Inc., Fulton, New York 


McDONALD & LINFORTH Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building, San Francisco, Calif. Export Office: 50 Church Street, New York City 


AMERICAN 























ming, I shot sage hens with some old trap 
loads I happened to have in the car. Never 
lost a bird with them. Now the sons of 
Wyoming are partial to 5's, and they 
should know their onions. They kill hens 
by the wholesale and make a sausage from 
their breasts. Good stuff too. 

“Way down in Arizona where the bad 
men are”, turkey shooters are likely to use 
No. 2’s. Personally I'd rather headshoot 
a tough old gobbler with 6’s, than try to 
crease him through the body with’ No. 2’s. 

As the old lady said when she kissed 
the cow “everybody to his own taste”. 

I found hunters in Mexico and Southern 
Arizona hunting Valley or Gambrel quail 
with everything from 4's on up. The 
valley quail is about the size of a bob-white 
and is a foot-racing, tough hombre. You 
would be surprised at the number of 
shooters, and good shooters too, using 
6’s or larger. These same shooters are lia- 
ble to use the left over shells of quail season 
for their duck hunting, and even for White 
Wings, or Mexican doves. I am not trying 
to explain these conditions, I am simply 
stating facts. 

Dad always shot jack snipe, or wilson 


snipe with 8's. He would no more _ think 
of hunting them with anything else, than 
he would of voting the republican ticket. 
Naturally, I always shoot 8's, mostly I 
guess, because my Dad did. I wonder if 
lots of folks do not shoot certain size shot 
for about the same reason. 

I always had the idea No. 9’s and 10's 
were something akin to grains of sand in 
size, and used exclusively on humming 
birds and bumble bees. I know lots of 
shooters get results with these small shot, 
but personally I never bought a box 
of shells smaller than 8’s in my life. On 
the other hand I am the bird that shoots 
turkeys with 6's. Most shooters are 
about as consistent in choosing their 
loads. 


NE time, while organizing a wolf drive 

I had quite an argument with an old 
hunter as to what size shot to shoot in the 
round-up. He contended the No. 2’s I ad- 
vocated would ball up in the hair of the 
wolf and make him mighty wild. The next 
day I had the pleasure of shooting slick 
and clean through forty pounds of wolf 
with a high velocity shell, loaded with No. 


2’s. I paced the distance, it was thirty-nine 
long steps. Now I am sure this would have 
been very effective at iiity paces. lt has 
been my experience that buckshot are hard 
to pattern on anything smaller than a 
California bungalow. 

Had an old wolf chasing crony down in 
the Pan handle of Texas that shot buck- 
shot with dire results. He had an eight 
gauge creation that would just about 
chamber four ford crankcase nuts. When 
he drew a bead on a coyote with four 
ounces of slugs, he hit everything from 
the coal house to the wood shed, on all 
adjoining ranches. He had so many pellets 
in the air at one time some of them usually 
found the mark. 

It was a sight to see the old eight gauge 
in action, buckshot would start kicking 
up the dust thirty yards from the muzzle, 
and go skipping on ‘cross an eighty. 
Looked like a heinie in action with a 
machine gun, getting range on a shell hole 
hunting dough boy. 

I have watched flight shooters on Green 
Bay, above Keokuk, doing their stuff with 
2’s and 4’s on high flying flocks of mal- 
lards. Sometimes down would come a 


§3 
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Shooting 


YMAN 
SIGHTS 


ere will have to admit there are 
shots you have missed that should 
have been made. Before you go hunt- 
ing this fall, try replacing your present 
sights with a set of Lyman Sights. The 


Enjoy Accurate 


use 


mark and to draw a bead instantly. 
Lyman sights have been a wonderful 
help to sportsmen everywhere. They 
are made by experts who have special- 
ized in sights for all guns for forty 
years. Write Lyman 
dealer. 


Lyman aperture rear sight located close 
to your eye, makes it easy to see your 


or see 


your 


Get the Lyman Sights made 
for your gun 





No. 38 Receiver Sight 
for lever action rifles. 
Win. 86, 92, 94, 95, 
55; Rem. 14; Marlin 
95, etc. $6.50. 





New Ni 


Sava M 


40 Rec 
10. Ree 
L $41.00 


Sight for 
For Winchester M. 54 the No. 48W gives ex- 
cellent results. Rec. tapped and drilled. 
$11.50. with disc. 48 Sights also for Spring- 
field, Krag, Mauser, Remington, etc. 


tapped 





New 48 T Microm. Rec. 
sight for Win. M. 52 
rifle, $11.50. Tap and 
trill, 50¢. 





No. 8 Hunting No. 6 Folding two- No, 26 Carbine Front 
Front Sight, ivory leaf rear sight. Sight. Ivory, gold, sil- 
bead. $1.00, $1.75. ver or red bead. $1.00. 


an 

| qh 

Up-to-the-minute hunting and target | 

LYMAN SIGHTS 
tr 2 


sights for all guns 





New No. 16 Sight Catalog sent for 10c 





No. 1-A Com) reg 
sight, Folds "down. THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
$4.5 


70 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. With Sight Chart 











WEAR LONG 
SHOOT STRONG 


LIGHT WEICHT G 
FOR BRUSH SHOO 
HEAVY GUNS FOR D 











At Last 


The decoy you have been 
looking for all these years 


Made of Cork Board—so very light 
and buoyant they ride on top of the 
water instead of being half submerged. 
Absolutely durable and no reflection 
as from wooden painted decoys. 
Old-time hunters say they are the best ever. 
Order a dozen—you will want more. 
Price $15.00 per dozen 
—shipping weight 15 Ibs. 


TUVESON MFG. CO. 
721 4th Ave., N. St. James, Minn. 











AND TRAP sHOO 
Send for free List — 





W-W-GREENER LTD 

40 PALL MALL LONDON S.w. 

AGENTS: VON LENGERKE AND 
DETMOLD 349 MADISON AVE, NEW YORK 


ges ean aw ea & _‘Fiies like Quail FALLS APART WHEN HIT 
a Sa Is Not Thrown 
p INDESTRUCTIBLE ‘TARGET —Great Sport! 


Entire outfit easily transported in a shoe box! Take it with you on 
ttps and enjoy good shooting whether game flies or not! FLYO 
Indestructible Targets, with their light, durable spiral rotator, are 
guaranteed to aay ot ms money refunded. ne special =a 
t ired. our own target. Use any gun 
410 to 12 gauge. Costs but a few dollars and lasts indefinitely. 














_ 





BUT DOES NOT BREAK 
Write for particulas—ALEXANDER Mc MILLAN CO., Pasadena, California 














mallard from ninety yards in the air, he 
would usually have a broken wing, or be 
shot dead. Those big shot were effective 
too, possibly the duck, body hit, would glide 
a couple hundred yards to a landing, but 
boy, he would come down, and usually be 
dead. 

_ We can not dispute the big shot propo- 
sition for long range. They keep up 
velocity that small shot lose, they have 
pounds of energy that a fistfull of little 
shot would not have. 

I think high velocity loads have done a 
lot of harm to the duck-shooting gentry in 
this way: shooting the stuff tends to make 
us try shots that are too far. We are liable 
to warp old “Betsy” all out of shape trying 
to get the high ones. We are prone to try 
shots that are out of all sense of reason. 
The results of this practice are not so 
good. ‘We cripple too many birds that we 
never get. 

I remember in the old days, how my 
buddy in the blind would say, “Let ’em go 
by, they ain't close enough, I can’t see 
their eyes”. We killed ducks too. Holding 
at the tip of a mallard’s bill, when he is 
close enough for the hunter to see his eye, 
is pretty tough on the mallard. 

Do not get the idea that I am knocking 
high velocity ammunition. It no doubt 
helps us to make cleaner kills and lose 
less game, but let’s not try to use it beyond 
the range of a good pattern. One or two 
shot are usually not enough for clean kills, 
unless they be very large. We will get 
more game, and have more left, if we do 
our shooting as our fathers did in the old 
conservative days, when shells cost fifty 
cents a box, and they waited to see their 
eyes. 

What size shot shall you shoot? Man 
I will never try to tell you. I think that 
is a matter of psychology, personal liberty, 
and heredity. You shoot a certain load be- 
cause you think it patterns best, hits 
harder, or because you have made some 
lucky shots with it. That is psychology. 
You shoot a load that no one else would 
shoot to be different, and to assert your 
independence, or personal liberty. Back in 
your bean something tells you to shoot this 
particular shot, maybe ’cause Dad used it. 
That is heredity. 

Be an outlaw if you want to, shoot what- 
ever you darn please, be different from the 
rest of the herd and be in a class by your- 
self—but Mr. Shooter, don’t waylay 
fellow shooters and try to tell them what 
size shot to shoot. A man who does that 
usually does most of his hunting alone. 
St. Peter would not have him in Heaven, 
the Devil would never let him light in Hell, 
‘cause he would make life too miserable 
for the rest of the boys. 


SCATTER LOADS IN FULL 
CHOKED GUNS 


By Maurice H. Decker 


NE style of boring is not satisfactory 

for the different conditions under 
which shotgun game is killed. The ideal 
battery of course consists of several guns, 
among them being a heavy choked model 
for wildfowl and a lighter gun with open 
boring for chickens and quail, but there 
are thousands of shooters who, from ne- 
cessity or choice, own and shoot only one 
shotgun. 

The double-barrel comes nearest to sat- 
isfying this one-gun man because one 
tube can be full choked and the other 
modified or improved cylinder and such 
a combination will cover a wide range 
of shooting. But the owner of a single- 
barreled repeater or auto-loader must be 
contented with one style of boring unless 
he has equipped his gun with an extra, 
interexchangeable barrel. This problem of 
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covering all varieties of shotgun game 
with the single-barreled repeater is a vital 
one because these guns are made and 
sold in large quantities. 

I have traveled and hunted in many 
sections of this country and invariably 
I have found auto-loaders and pump guns 
in the lead in those sections where shot- 
gun game is plentiful and where the set- 
tlers hunt and shoot as much for practi- 
cal reasons as they do for sport. This is 
particularly true in the western and south- 
ern States. 

Again, we find full choked guns sold in 
greater numbers than any other style, 
both because shooters seem convinced 
the full choke is the all round style of 
boring and because the majority appear to 
prefer range to pattern and regard long 
reach as the main requisite of shotgun 
performance. More modified guns are 
sold now than a decade or two ago. Then 
the average shooter regarded the full 
choke as standard, many were doubtless 
unaware that barrels were bored differ- 
ently and many cheap guns were bored in 
no other form. Therefore we find large 
numbers of single barreled guns in active 
use and the bulk of them are bored full 
choke. 

Shotgun men seem to have gone range 
wild. All of our latest developments in 








What the 12 bore regular load does at 
close range, shot at 15 yards with full 
choke gun 


shells have been along the lines of high 
velocity and long range and these are 
commanding our entire attention to the 
extent we are forgetting some of the 
older and useful specialized loads. Hunters 
are persistent in demanding the longest 
range gun and loads gunsmiths and shell 
makers can produce. Apparently they are 
unaware of the fact that beyond certain 
ranges so much skill is necessary to con- 
nect with the game, we find misses far 
more common than hits. 

During the season’s shooting we perhaps 
will make one super kill at an unsual 
range, but it does not seem wise to handi- 
cap 99% of our hunting which is done at 
ordinary and closer than estimated dis- 
tances by using super guns and loads 
steadily. 

We mustn't let our enthusiasm for high 
pressure cloud the fact that a heap of 
scattergun game is killed within 30 and 
40 yards of the gun muzzle. In upland 
shooting at rabbits, quail and chicken and 
squirrel, many kills are made under 30 
yards and at such ranges the heavily 
choked tube throws such a constricted 
pattern we either miss the game or blow 
it to pieces and either instance is dis- 
concerting. 

High velocity shells are splendid for 
the purpose they are intended, but they 
are not ideal for medium ranges and 
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Yes » The Bear Is 
Often Friendly, But — 


beware if her 
cubs are nearby! 


HIS is just one of the thousands of 

wholesome reasons why any man 
or woman who loves the out-of-doors 
should take the sane precaution of go- 
ing well armed. 


There’s always good sport to be had 
from the normal, law-abiding uses of a 
fine revolver. Occasionally there’s 
urgent and immediate need of the self- 
protection it provides. 

BECAUSE it’s a lifetime experience and fine crafts- 
purchase you can easily manship can produce, 
afford the most dependable Have your nearest dealer 


and mechanically accurate show you his splendid sup- 
revolver that science, long ply of Smith & Wessons, 


We will be glad to send you our Descriptive Booklet“)? upon request 


SMITH &WESSON 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. 8.A. 





THE: REVOLVE R MANUFACTURER. 
With the 32 or 38 calibre 8S GW Safety, accidental discharge by adult or child is impossible 
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In every Colt Revolver perfect 
alignment of the barrel with 
each cylinder chamber is prov- 
en with accurately ground 
“van aya in men hands 
nee t’s most trusted 
craftsmen. 











Som Pride of Craftsmanship 
to Pride of Ownership 


ACH of the thousand-and-one operations in 

the production of a COLT Revolver or Auto- 

matic Pistol is accomplished with an affectionate 

craftsmanship that neither knows nor seeks an 
easy road to perfection. 


In the manufacture of Colt fire arms nothing is 
left to chance. Not content with steels of flawless 
quality, forgings of unbelievable exactness and 
machinesof micrometer precision, all COLT parts 
are gauged, finished, fitted and inspected by hand. 
Before a COLT firearm i is finally targeted it must 
pass successfully nearly two hundred critical in- 
spections by unhurried craftsmen who realize 


If you would like to start 
or join a local Revolver 
Club, send us your name. 
Women, too, may enroll. 
We want to have our 
Catalog No. 50. Ask for it. 


their obligation to you. 


Every act performed in the COLT Armories is a 
step toward that ideal of quality, durability, reli- 
— and accuracy which has made your COLT 


“special job” for you. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representatives, 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
ee 


‘The World's Right Arm _ 








aan SHOOTERS! 





Snaps on and off. Will not snarl in any manner. No 
lame ducks, no snarled-up ducks, no escaped ducks. 
Guaranteed perfect. 
$3.00 PER DOZEN, POSTPAID 
Discounts to Dealers 
W. A. GIBBS & SON 
Makers of the Famous Two-Trigger Game Traps 
DEPT. A-4 CHESTER, PA. 

















NOSKE FIELDSCOPE 


and MOUNTS 


MADE TO FIT ALL MAKES OF RIFLES 


R. NOSKE 5220 0s ait. 





Johnson's 
Folding 
Goose 
Decoys 
OLD FLAT. 
water : 
PROOF 







Send for Samples of Modern Decoys 


Compost. light, inexpensive decoys, built for long service. Lifelike 
shape and colors, float as high on the water as Papa 

Mallard himself, and keep moving. Fool a man or 
a aed Send 55c stamps for sample, or $6.60 per doz. &7 
Folding Goose decoys $1 ea. New stake-outs 35c ea, 
Made in many species. We prepay the postage. 


omit s Folding Decoys 74, (0 Mas Sree 














choked guns. I believe future experiments 
will show the high velocity load with its 
heavy shot charge when shot from mod- 
ified barrels will be the best all-round 
killer in the scattergun field—but that is 
another story. 

Many shooters regard the full choke 
as the all-round barrel and this is one 
reason manufacturers do not choke bar- 
rels closer than 70%, which means the gun 
will throw 70% of the shot in a 30-inch 
circle at 40 yards. I am speaking now of 
regular factory production, not built-to- 
order guns. My personal opinion is that 
a lot of us would do better shooting if the 
shotgun people would actually sell us 
modified barrels instead of full choke as 
ordered and never tell us the difference! 


HE shell makers have met this full 

choke condition by designing a scatter 
or spreader load to use in these barrels for 
upland shooting at game whose flushing 
distance requires a wider, more open pat- 
tern than is possible with straight am- 
munition. 

These scatter shells are loaded to give 
a pattern as open at 25 yards as the regu- 
lar shells make at forty yards. Instead 
of loading the shot in one mass, it is sep- 
arated in the shell by thin cardboard wads. 
Two wads are used, forming three layers 
of shot. Each layer contains approxi- 
mately 34 of an ounce in a 1% ounce load. 
I have counted the pellets in each layer 
from a number of shells and the manufac- 
turers seem to have tried to divide the 
shot equally. 

These wads hold the shot apart and 
prevent the choked muzzle performing 
its natural function, i..—that of welding 
the outer pellets into a thin leaden case 
which holds the load together for a portion 
of its flight and which is the commonly 
accepted theory of a choked tube’s per- 
tormance. 





Full choke 25 yard pattern with spreader 
load in 12 bore gun 


I have talked with a number of shooters 

about these scatter loads and they appear 
about equally divided in opinion, one- -half 
swearing by and the other half swearing at 
them. Strictly speaking spreaders are a 
compromise, we can’t deny that, but so is 
a reduced load in a Springfield a com- 
promise for the man who doesn’t own a 
.25-20, but no one can deny the effective- 
ness or utility of the pointed bullet ahead 
of fifteen grains of #80 powder in this 
rifle. 

In order to get more light upon spreader 
performance I have just completed an ex- 
tended test with them in the full choke bar- 
rels, shooting in direct comparison with 
regular loads. 

It is hard to determine quickly a special 
load’s efficiency or pattern on game, for 
there are many elements of chance ex- 
isting in game shooting that are beyond 
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the control or examination of the shooter 
seeking data, but targeting on paper tar- 
gets soon reveals the naked truth. I believe 
a lot of shooters would learn new and per- 
haps surprising facts about their pet gun 
and load if they did some cold-blooded 
targeting over actually measured ranges, | 
particularly when shooting at some dis- | 
tance at which they believe they have oc- | 
casionally made unusual kills. Nothing | 
. handicaps one’s shooting more than kid- 
ding oneself into believing unusual shots 


=... after a Peters shell 













Bee ae is fired ! » 
‘ i alee, ee ‘tm At 
: tee Pe sa: a , “6p oy \ 
: 2 
5 16 gauge full choke barrel spreader load 
‘ 25 yards #6 shot 





are possible and regular with a certain 
favored gun and load. 

° I shot my first tests with a 12-gauge 
new model Ithaca Grade 2, using a regu- 
lar load of 3% drams Du Pont and 1% 
ounce #6 shot. I began at the very close | 
ranges at which small game is sometimes 
flushed, having in mind the scene of my 
fall rabbit hunting—several hundred acres 
of black oak grubs where early in the > 
season we have to take them when first fi 
sighted or they are gone for good. 

At 15 yards the regular load made a 
thick, dense pattern that could be covered 
by a 14-inch circle. If I left out a few 
stragglers I could enclose it in a 12-inch 
space. It was a mangling, game-missing 
shot throw that would quickly discourage 
the early rabbit hunter in thick cover. 

At 20 yards the pattern opened to 16 
inches and 18 inches, but it was still a 
blow-to-pieces proposition. At 25 yards 
I got a thick, killing 22-inch pattern, just 
the thing to smash a hammer-headed | 
ground-hop into oblivion, but rather harsh 
for tender birds and animals. rey 


1 Peters Shot String 12 inches 
* from the muzzle of the gun 
Velocity 1200 feet per second, 


2 Peters Shot String 5 yards from muz- 
* zle. Note wadding dropping behind in- 
tact as shot string begins to take form. 


5S @w ves 


CTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS, taken in 

one millionth part of a second, now 

for the first time tell the truth, the whole 

truth and nothing but the truth about shot 
strings! 





Peters, for many years a leader in the de- 
velopment of shot gun ammunition, now 
checks the performance of shot strings as 
they flash from the muzzle of the gun to 
the target. 


Uncompromising testimony of the 200,000 
volt electric photographic apparatus si- 
lences all argument. Knowledge replaces 
theory. The evide is j 
shot. At 15 yards the pattern opened one po th 1 oe eee 4g 
or to 18 inches, a little more even than the hacia your ethan 0b witte tex ¢ many reasons why Peters is 


regular load at 20 yards. Thus the spreader ag producing shot gun shells th 
principle added five yards to the pattern the booklet: “ What Hap- : “ : oF eonamtanety 
pens After the Shell is satisfy the most exacting shooter. 


HEN to see just what spreader or 
scatter loads do at these ranges I shot 
them from the same gun and same choked 
barrel. I used Peter’s Spreaders loaded 
with 3 drams Du Pont and 1% ounce #6 





s at close range. But both tests showed Fired.” Profussly iflue- 

‘ 15 yards pretty close work for choked caaieak: dalle pend Pest 

it “a 20 yards the spreaders patterned in et ae TEE PETERS SAT OD. 
f y ‘ s - ‘ . 

a to a 24-inch circie with 173 pellets well- ant ——— ‘ Dept. 1-27 ‘ 

” distributed over its area. Here was sub- r Cincinnati, Ohio 

‘ stantial improvement. The lower left-hand | i 

- corner of the pattern was a bit thin but | New York ® San Francisco 


> = 


; the whole looked very satisfactory. 

d At 25 yards the spreader gave me a 
24 splendid 30-inch pattern, although a trifle 
patchy in spots, which seems an inherent | 









- fault with scatter loads. Here I found | 

4 149 pellets inside the ring. This seems to | 

’ bear out the shell manufacturers’ state- | ; 

” ment that spreaders at 25 yards equal the | { 

1 regulars at 40. Counting an average of | : rf 
ss 245 #6 shot to the load, 149 pellets ite 
“A are practically a 60% pattern. At 25 yards r 


ad the spreaders are genuinely efficient and | € , 


I am convinced they are entitled to a 
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Genuine Moccasin Boot 
madeofexclusively-tanned 
Eisendrath French Veal bi 
with Abotight overlapping 
seam. Full bellows tongue, 
—_ Pac molded soles, 


DRY FEET 


(THERE are two things every out-of- 

door man wants—dry matches and 
dry feet. There’s not much we can do 
about dry matches but we do specialize 
in making boots that won't leak. 

To resist water a boot must have (1) 
water-repellent leather, and (2) seams 
that won’t leak. Abotight Moccasin 
Boots have both these features, 


They are made of the one leather ac- 
knowledged by experts to be the enemy 


Moccasin Boots are made with the fa- 
mous overlapping seam, which will not 
leak or rip. They are double construc- 
tion throughout. 

It pays to insist on Abotights. Made 
by Sport Shoe Specialists, they have the 
additional advantages of comfort and 
protection. They are genuine mocca- 
sins, light and flexible, with soft, seam- 
less leather under the foot. Yet four 
layers of leather between the foot 


of moisture, and the 

imported _ ground pro- 

FrenchVeals, tect against 

tanned by _ stonebruises. // \, 
Eisendrath’s If yourshoe J 
secret proc- or sporting 

ess exclu- 


goods dealer 
does not 
earry Abo- 


sively for the 
Abbott Com- 


pany. tights, write 
Inaddition, us for catalog 
Abotight and prices, 











alight 


a7 | Ol @ G4 a 


) 
BOOT 
A Made from imported, ex- 
aN clusively tanned Eisen- 
drath French Veals. Full 
Bellows Tongue, Solesand 
Heels of Smooth Leather 


THE ANGLER THE RANGER 


spiked heels. Colors, choco- Cre; je, W escott or Leather 
late, brown or natural. THE ABBOTT COMPANY with Spikes. Colors, choc- 
Heights, 10, 12, 16 and 18 : olate, brown or natural, 
inches. Special last for Yarmouth, Maine Heights, 10, 12, 16 and 

women. 18 inches. Special last 


Sport Shoe Specialists 


for women. 



























These are brand new, genuine Spring- 
fields built to our Special order by a 
well known gunsmith. 
Furnished with a 24-inch Springfield 
barrel and Springfield action; Ameri- 
can Walnut stock, checkered forearm 
and pistol grip, Lyman 48 rear sight, full ramp, gold bead 
front sight with protector, swivels for sling. Weight 7% pounds. Caliber 30/06. 
Here’s your opportunity to own a fine Springfield Sporter for the price of factory made arms 
Act quickly. We can only supply a limited number of these rifles. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
ORIGINAL NEWTONS $26.50 
Made by Newton in Buffalo. Takedown, 30 caliber, 24-inch barrel. Only ten left. 
SPECIAL $26.50. This is the last of these world-famed rifles. Act quickly. 
KRAG CARBINES WITH WINCHESTER SCOPE $29.75 
U. S. Krags, 22-inch barrel, used but perfect mechanically and reblued. Caliber 30/40. Fitted with Winchester 
Model A5 scope. Both rifle and scope guaranteed. Rifle without scope $12.50. Scope alone with Krag mounts $18.50. 
Send $5 deposit balance C. O. D. plus shipping charges. Send for our bargain circular and catalogue. 


KIRTLAND BROS., 90 Chambers St., Dept. F. & S., New York 


SPRINGFIELD SPORTERS $65 






Guaranteed. 


Brand new 
Regular value $75. 


























Light-Durable-Natural 


SOOTT.CURK-RECOY 


Balanced. Weight from 6 to 15 i 
Ibs. per doz. Canvas-cork filled. 
Bills and necks won't break. 
Write direct if dealer can’t supply you 
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791 Alcatraz Ave. Oakland, Calif. 
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place in the sun for the upland shooter 
who totes a choked gun. 

A 16-gauge double Ithaca was next 
shot. This gun was an old timer, made 
back in the dark ages when neat figured 
Damascus barrels were the last word in 
style. I shot Peter’s Spreader and regular 
loads contain 2% drams Du Pont and 
1 ounce #6 shot. 

At 15 yards the regular load pat- 
terned into a 14-inch circle, a thick, heavy 
smear on the paper target, too heavy for 
small game. At 20 yards the pattern mea- 
sured 18 inches, still thick and dense with 
only a few solitary stragglers outside. At 
25 yards I cut a 24-inch pattern, fairly 
even but more adapted to fox and geese 
than small birds. 

Then I began on the spreaders, same 
gun, same choked barrel. At 15 yards the 
pattern measured 18 inches, pretty thick 
with no escape for even very small game 
within the shot area. At 20 yards it opened 
to 22 inches still heavy but not too dense 
for medium game. At 25 yards I got one 
of the nicest patterns I have ever fired 
with a 16-gauge at this range. It was re- 
markably even for a spreader with 131 
pellets inside the 26-inch pattern. It was 
a splendid killer on quail, even doves, pro- 
vided you could pull when the 26-inch pat- 
tern covered the game. 

Spreaders shot from full choke barrels 
are most effective around 25 yards. They 
are a trifle dense at less distance and open 
up rapidly at longer. I believe 28 yards 
marks the limit of their effectiveness. 

Although these tests were intended for 
choked barrels only, I couldn’t resist test- 
ing a few patterns of spreader loads from 
the modified barrel of my twelve. The 
results were very satisfying at close range. 
At 20 yards I got a nice open 30-inch pat- 
tern, a trifle thin for quail but a real rab- 
bit and chicken killer. I counted 170 pel- 
lets inside the circle and when the pattern 
was marked off into five-inch zones, each 
and every one contained at least one pellet. 
There were only several that had so few 
pellets one could entertain doubts of them 
killing. 


HEREFORE even with spreaders the 

double barrel, one side modified and the 
other choked, appears our best all-round 
weapon. In quick double shots the choked 
barrel can be reserved for the second trial 
as when using regular ammunition. Of 
course the ideal combination for close 
work is regular loads in an open barrel, 
but I can earnestly recommend the com- 
promise spreaders to the army of shotgun 
hunters who carry single-barrel guns or 
full choked doubles. 

The scatter loads have plenty of power 

at 25 yards. I found a slight decrease in 
their penetration compared to that of the 
regulars, but not enough to handicap their 
killing. At 20 yards I tested them in 12- 
gauge on magazine pages nailed to a board 
stop. I used Saturday Evening Posts and 
the regular load penetrated 266 pages to 
the spreader’s 210. These are pages re- 
member, computed from the page numbers 
of the magazines. Divide by two for the 
actual number of leaves pierced by the 
shot pellets. 
Eprtor’s Note—The following suggestion 
is given for what it is worth. I have 
never had it satisfactorily explained to me 
and I don’t know how to explain it but 
when I was a boy shooting partridge 
in Saratoga County, N. Y. like most of 
the other young fellows, I was equipped 
with a standard gun with a full choke 
left barrel and strong modified right. To 
compensate for the close shooting of such 
a weapon we used brush shells as we 
found that when a brush shell was adopted, 
it was necessary to use a sise larger shot 
to kill quickly. 
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OUR CHOICE OF WEAPONS 
By C. E. Gillham 


Y next door neighbor shoots an old 
“Needle Gun” of large bore and low 
velocity. It burns soft coal and has a kick 
like a government mule. When he sends 
out a barrage of smoke and powder, one 
needs a bird dog to find his game, if it is 
anything smaller than a bull moose. Now 
the astonishing facts of the case are that 
he gets results. He brings in his deer every 
fall, and it doesn’t take him long to get it. 
Down the street lives another gink who 
shoots a rifle of a different type. It weighs 
about 6 pounds and spits a little bullet the 
size of a knitting needle. He claims he can 
kill a deer so far with it, that the meat 
spoils before he can get to it and gut it 
out. No joke, he does get game with that 
popgun, and how. 

It has long been a perplexing problem 
to know just what we do want. The man 
buying but one hi-power rifle wants 
something of a dual purpose weapon. He 
may wish to shoot woodchucks at his 
leisure hours, or he may wish to take a 
crack at a moose in New Brunswick with 
it. We can change our size of loads in a 
shot gun and account for any variety in 
size in game. We have a hard time to do 
this with a rifle. 

One fellow is apt to see the results 
obtained by Bill Jones with the big bore 
and buy one. It is a cinch Bill will tell 
him it is the only thing on the market 
worth the consideration of a real big game 
hunter. He will explain that brush does 
not deflect the bullet and turn it out of 
its true course of flight. He will point 
with pride to our early hunters who used 
the big slugs exclusively. The novice is 
apt to ‘fall for this line of chatter, and 
possibly it is right after all. 

On the other hand, he may fall into the 
clutches of Jack Smith, the gentleman who 
shoots a pea slinger with the velocity 
stepped up faster than an ether wave. 
“Look how flat this rifle shoots,” quotes 
Jack, “almost point blank at 600 yards. 
Hold right on your game and bingo, the 
bullet is there.” Now Jack is also a suc- 
cessful hunter; he killed a deer last fall, 
and the year before, and seems to know 
his onions about what kind of a rifle to 
shoot. If his theories are right, then Bill 
Jones is “ all wet”, with his, and vice versa. 

Personally, I take a happy medium be- 
tween the two extremes and shoot a 
.30-06. I can get 3,500 feet per second with 
it, shooting a Western 110 grain bullet. 
If I wish to knock down something the 
size of a horse, I slip in a 220 grain slug 
and lay the poor beast low. The ’06 offers 
four standard weight bullets, the 110, 150, 
180, and 220 grain. It gives a wide range 
to pick from, the velocity, of course, cuts 
down as the weight of bullet is increased. 

Most folks are generous with advice; 
it is free and takes only a little vocal 
exertion to hand it out. I do not want to 
be in this class. I have heard so much of 
this at trap shoots it gives me a pain in 
the neck. Some day these advice experts 
will be listed as vermin and an open 
season put on them. I don’t want Du Pont 
offering prizes to the sport who brings in 
my scalp. I am going to tell of a few 
preferences I have found among riflemen 
over the United States. These preferences 
are all backed by logical reasoning; you 
can read them over and take your pick. 

Beginning on the south edge of Uncle 
Sam’s domain, we find people of the 
Mexican Border partial to the .30-40. Be 
it a box magazine Winchester, or an 
obsolete Krag, a .30-40 is what they want. 
The reason is obvious when you have the 
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‘Starting Right~“LET'S GO” 


Model 10 Reming- 
ton Pump-action 
Repeating Shotgun. 
Price ‘Standard 


Grade” — ~ 49. 30 









































































Model 11 } 

Remington 
Autoload- 
ing Shot- 
gun. Price 
“Standard 
Grade” 


Beau Laverack 








OR all kinds of game, here’s the winning combination 
Remington Game Loads and a Remington Shotgun, pump 
or autoloader. At your dealer’s. Descriptive circular on request. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


25 BROADWAY 
© 1928 R. A. Co. 2307 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition NEW YORK CITY 
























Trapping, Camping, Etc. 


Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 





low down on the situation. Mexico has 


508 S. Dearborn St., Dept. 21, Chicago, Ill. 

















Powerful 
White Light 
Double Lens 
and 
Darkening 
Door 


“Brilliant Search Light” 


Shines wherever 
you look 


For 
Hunting, 












4 <= 
action and finish. Has all the features of ere 
selling at much yn rices. Automatic 


throws out only ells. Absolutely reliable. be 


Specifications ie to rements as F every 
Burns Carbide Gas 
Economical and Dependable 
Send for free Catalog complete catalog 
The DAVIS-WARNER ARMS CORP. 
90 Chambers St., Dept. A4 New York, N. Y. 
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/ THE “HUNTER” COMBINATION 


EISNER WATERPROOF DUCK used throughout. Heavy weight, army 
duck chemically water-proofed. COAT full lined, large and roomy, pockets 
for all needs, blood-proof game pocket of washable EISNER-DUPONT 
twill, corduroy collar and cuffs. BREECHES made with double front and 
seat, tape bottoms. 


PRACTICALLY DURABILITY 
~EISNER-DUPONT 
DESIGNED GUARANTEED 
Eisner High Quality—Dupont Scientific fabric treatment—a double guar- 


antee for unusual wear-resisting service, comfort and satisfaction. Models 
and fabrics suitable for all climates. 








SIGMUND EISNER CoO 


Main Office and Factory 


RED BANK.NJ. 

























Showrooms 
GHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO | 
100 W Avan Sract? 126 Firt Avenue 49) MissiOn STREET | 








Ilustrated literature at all dealers or Catalogue S-21 sent on request. 









Plan your hunting of 
fishing outings at the 
_ WHERE-  WHEN-WHAT 
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long been infested with “insurrectos” and 
would-be soldiers. This gentry shoots 
Mausers and Krags “bootlegged” in from 
the United States. The .30-40 is their stan- 
dard size ammunition. When the Federals 


| scatter a band of these marauders they 


make for the good old U. S. A. and swap 
off their bandoliers of ammunition for 
spuds, beans, or what have you. The 
ranches along the line are well supplied 
with this size of cartridge. I have seen 
enough ammunition at one cow ranch to 
start an insurrection. It is cheap and good 
stuff.. Naturally the cowboy on the line 
shoots a .30-40. 

Uncle Sam maintains a force of line 
riders on the border to chase dope run- 
ners, Chink smugglers and the like. They 
are equipped with .401 Winchester Auto- 
matics. I never have been able to dope it 
out. Most of the shooting is at rather long 
range, and it is a cinch one of these .401’s 
cannot qualify for that type of work. 
They do have a tremendous knockdown 
and pack well on a saddle horse, but out- 
side of that, they seem a total loss to me. 


RAVELLING on north from the 

Mexican Border, we come to that 
section of remote; real west, made 
famous by Billie the Kid, and Ge- 
ronimo. Here we find the old “yeller 
belly” or Winchester .44, Model 1873, 
still in use. This section of country 
is very mountainous. Shots are at short 
range, and the canyons are brushy. The 
old .44 is poison on this close up stuff. 
Many of the old-timers have not discarded 
them yet for the “new .30-30”. These old 
rifles were good enough to tame the 
Apaches and the cattle rustlers of early 
days. They were used on turkey, deer, 
wild steers, and any occasional grizzly 
that blundered over the Mogollon rim. The 
.44 did its share in taming the old West 


| and we have a soft spot in our heart for it. 


Today it is almost a thing of the past, 
except in remote sections where log 


| cabins and dirt floors are still in vogue. 


It was a rifle far ahead of its time, and 
was a godsend to the early settlers. The 
.30-30 has supplanted it in all sections I 
have visited, except in the one mentioned. 

Going on up the back-bone of the 
Rockies, we find the .30-30 doing business 
on the wholesale basis. Most of them are 
lever action Winchesters, but there is 
quite a sprinkling of Savages, and trom- 
bone Remingtons. Any little grocery store 
at the cross roads will have this ammuni- 
tion for sale. The postmaster in the little 
rural settlements will have 30’s on hand, 
the Indian Trader on the Reservation can 
supply you. 

This rifle is so common thruout this 
district, that one hears of a hi-power 
rifle of any kind, spoken of as a .30. It 
will long be the choice of the cowboy, and 
rancher. It is light and has no protruding 
bolt, or other mechanism to interfere with 
its ease of carrying in the scabbard. The 
cowboy hates to carry a rifle under his 
leg that is bulky or heavy. He has roping 
to do and other work off his horse that 
makes any rifle a handicap to carry. 

An old rancher once told me, “I can 


| throw my .30 down in a cow trail and drive 


a herd of steers over it, pick it up and it 
is ready to go.” The Winchester .30-30 has 
that reputation with the Western people. 
It has good action, is light and packs well, 
it is rugged and stands abuse, it will be 
many years before this rifle loses in 
popularity along the slope of the Rockies. 

Let’s throw on our packs and go on up 
the Rockies a little farther. Montana, 
Wyoming, and Idaho. What rifle do we 
find here? The .30-30 is giving place to a 
longer range weapon. Light high velocity 
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stuff is quite popular on the open plateau 
land. There is plenty of opportunity here 
for distance shooting. A chance shot at a 
coyote will offer a mark for as long as 
one cares to pump lead at him. In the 
‘mountains, the sheep hunter’s influence is 
felt. The .30-06 and the Krag are popular, 
and do good work on the elk of that dis- 
trict. Many of the guides in Jackson hole 
will be packing bolt action rifles such as 
Mannlicher Schoenauers, Rosses, and 
Newtons. This is the influence of “Dude 
hunters” and Canadians. Heavier game 
warrants heavier weapons and the game 
fields of Montana, Wyoming and Idaho 
have both in abundance. 

Travel on north to the Canadian line. 
What have we here? More Mannlichers, 
Rosses, and Newtons, and also the .303 
British. This .303 is to the Canadian, what 
the .30-40 is to us of the Southwest. It is 
but a trifle larger, and corresponds almost 
identically to the .30-40, in size, range, and 
effectiveness. It is the same old story, as 
in our country. A war weapon used for 
sporting purposes. We have been quick to 
adopt the military weapon as our hunting 
arm and it is among our best. The Canadian 
differs from us but little in his choice of 
rifles. 

Now I have not hit on the types of rifles 
used in Michigan, in Maine and for eastern 
shooting. I do know in those sections one 
might expect to find anything from a .22 
hi-power to a .405 Winchester doing duty. 
Eastern men are not as set in their ways 
as we of the West. We have had years of 
experience in daily contact with a rifle. 
We use what we know is good, what our 
fathers used before us. We are slow to 
take up new types when the old will 
suffice. I do not mean by this that we use 
no modern rifles.in the West. One may find 
any type of rifle here, but as a whole we 
stick to the old standards. 

Sometimes I think there is a lot of 
hokum to this rifle question. The man 
behind the gun is certainly a factor to be 
reckoned with. Bill Jones gets results with 
his soft coal burner; Jack Smith does 
equally well with the high velocity rifle. 
Whom are we to believe, and whom shall 
we follow? 

Were I to pick a rifle for big game 
hunting, I would get one popular in that 
section of the country where I intended 
to hunt. At least I would have no one tell- 
ing me that my rifle was not the right 
kind; that it was not used by the good 
hunters of that district. Choose your 
weapon and swear by it; you will be better 
off in the long run. 

Now I would advise a hunter to get— 
but I said I would not advise. Let your 
conscience be your guide, and when in 
Rome, do as the Romans do! 


QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 
NOT AN ALL AROUND GUN 


Epitor or Gun Dept: 

I have just been reading my latest Fretp 
AND StreAM and I am going to ask you for some 
advice. 
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First—I have an L. C. Smith long range gun | 


12 gauge, 32-inch, 8 pues 8 ounces, drop 2% 
chambered 3-inch shell. Now I would like to get 
wd of barrels to use for upland shooting. 
Which would give me the use of the one trigger 
on both sets of barrels? 
1, What is the shortest barrel length that 
would be advisable? 
2. What kind of boring? 
3. Would this lighten weight of gun very 
much? 
4. Would a set of barrels suitable for crow 
shooting be of much use at trap shooting? 
. I have not done much at the trap—but think 
it is good practice, and would help to keep one 
in better shape during the closed season. 
A. Biopcetrt. 
Ans.—Give up the idea of getting a second 
pair of barrels for your long range Smith gun. 
By no stretch of the imagination, can you make 
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Many Baker Guns 
are in use today, that 
are three generations 
old. Built to endure 
the hardest kind of 
service. 
BATAVIA LEADER 


A Famous Baker Gun 
12-16-20-410 Gauge 






A Good gun noted for 
its simplicity and strength 
—they don’t shoot loose! 
Ask Your Dealer or Jobber ff 
Write for Illustrated Folder 4 
314 Broadway 
New Yorks 








HOOKER'S 


SHOT GUN 
SCRUBBER 


(PATENTS PENDING) 
FLANNEL 


PATCHES: 


2s* 


SPRING 
FITS ANY CASE TEMPERED 
STANDARD HARDENED TOOL STEEL 
ROD ADJUSTER SHELL 


CLEANS - LUBRICATES - BURNISHES 
ORDER BY GAUGE FROM YOUR DEALER OR 
THE HOOKER MFG. CO. "“23%2"° 


O.W.KING 400. ER.WALRATH © CONNELL~M°CORKLE CO, 
SAW FRANCISCO CHICAGO DALLAS 






















































































THE SPORT COLUMN 





V. L. & A. “North- 
woods” Hunting Coat. 
Tailored from famous 

udson’s Bay “Point” 
Blankets Has twolarge 
front pockets and rub- 
ber lined rear pocket, 
suitable for game, food, 
etc. Adjustable chest 
protector and remov- 
able hood. Special 
sewed-in shoulder pad 
for gun recoil. Colorc: 
all red, white, khaki, 
grey and Empire blue, 
Giveccllar,chest, waist 
Measurement with 
sleeve length 
when ordering. 

The price is 
$42.50. 



























V.L.& A. Buckhect 
“Sierra” Boots. Rec- 
ommended for wear 
and comiort. Made of 
chocolate-cclor oiled 
storm-tanned calfskin 
with 16-in. upper. 
Heavy double sole of 
tough oak tanned lea- 
ther. Full sizes, from 
6 to 12. E width. The 
price, per pr., $17.50. 


for Northwoods 
Hunting Clothes 


Distributed Exclusively 
by V.L.G&A. 


OR MORE than thirty-seven years 

V.L. & A. has tailored made-to-order 
outing clothes. Famous sportsmen and 
women from all parts of the world have 
tested them—and they have stood the test. 
They are the best and most practical out- 
of-door garments on the market. They are 
unequaled for skating, skiing, snow-shoe- 
ing, tobogganing, and all general out-cf- 
door wear. Tailored in any style desired 
for both men and women. Our new cata- 
log illustrates and describes in detail the 
entire V. L. & A. “Northwoods” line. A 

copy is yours for the asking. 


Dealer inquiries invited 


free Gun Catalog 


A book that tells all about 
the best guns, .BA. 
“Northwoods” hunting 
clothes, and other hunters’ 
equipment. Sent to you 
free. Lowest market 
prices. Prompt service. 
Money back guarantee. 


Ask for Catalog No. 73A 


VON LENGERKE 
And ANTOINE 


Sporting Goods Exclusively 
33 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Just for Sport 
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the 8% pound gun light enough with another 
pair of barrels to be practical for upland shooting. 

You have got a big cannon which is a good 
gun for long range shooting on a pass or even 
over decoys where birds are wild, but it cannot 
be made into a general purpose gun. The frame 
is entirely too heavy. You could not make the 
gun balance properly with barrels which are much 
lighter than those for which it was originally 
built, and no man should carry a gun over 7 
pounds weight for upland shooting. 

I would suggest, if you buy another gun, a 
seven-pound weapon, preferably a twelve-bore,tif 
you like it, bored improved cylinder right barrel 
and modified choke, left, and 28-inch barrels. 
Such a pair of barrels would be unsatisfactory 
for trap shooting. 

For that purpose, I would advise you to use 
your Duck gun. 

Suootine Epiror. 


OFF ON THE WRONG KISS 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

My husband and I have been constant readers 
of Fretp aNp Stream for a good many years, so 
| am taking the liberty of asking you a question. 

Why do people like Philip B. Sharpe, who 
writes on “Something New ee the Luger,” in 


| the February number, praise the German Luger 
|} and the ooneeet for same, and then speak of 


kissing the little ‘‘Vebungs munition” even if 
they were German? Also he says, “The work- 
manship in this adaptor is very fine, unusually 
so for a German product.” I am positive the 
Germans would not feel one bit complimented 
that he kissed the Vebungsmunition, or that he 


| owned a Luger. Does he know (he probably does 








not) that some of the finest workmanship on 
guns and many other articles made in Germany 
is the finest in the world? Does he know there 
are many Germans who read your magazine, and 
enjoy it, and whose blood boils when they read 
remarks like that? If he went “across” I imagine 
he ran back “over the top’ instead of forward. 
For goodness sake let him buy an_American gun, 
there are some fine ones such as Colts and Smith 
ind Wesson, or let him keep his wise-cracking 
jokes to himself. ‘ 

I am an American who had three brothers in 
he War, two Captains and a Major, but I am 
narried to a German, the best in the world. I 
lon’t know why I should pick om you, Capt. Cur- 
tis, with my questions, but you understand my 
feelings I know, even now i feel better. Your 
articles I read the first thing as they always 
nterest me most, especially as my husband and 
! are both gun cranks. If you do have the time 
to answer my questions I certainly will appre- 
ciate it. 

(Mrs.) Hans von Knorr. 

Ans.—I have before me your letter of recent 
date which I read with considerable interest and 
some little amusement, for can see that you 
feel very strongly about the matter discussed and 
yet, I find that for the life of me I cannot tell 
which side of the argument you are on. Ay 

It is quite evident that you are not familiar 
vith the rifleman’s expression, “kissing the bul- 
let,” and of the process to which it refers. For 
some reason which I cannot explain and which 
| have never heard explained, when a .22 bullet 
is put in the mouth and wet with saliva, it will 
make a better group than a dried bullet will from 
the most accurately bored and chambered rifles. 
And this is called, “‘kissing the bullet.” I venture 
to make the statement that practically seventy-five 
percent of our small-bore marksmen follow this 
habit. I can assure you that Mr. Sharpe’s men- 
tioning of it with regard to the Luger Adaptor 
was not mere facetiousness as you supposed. 

I will agree with you that there are some ex- 
cellent arms made in Germany but, as a matter 
of fact, by no stretch of the imagination, can the 
average gun that is made in Germany for export 
be considered as including very fine workmanship 
and so, I am in accord with Mr. Sharpe’s remark 
that the adaptor is unusually well made for a 
German product. 

I have shot good German guns and I have shot 
more good-looking guns that were not worth 
purchasing because their only claim to excellence 
was their fine exterior finish. 

I do not think that Mr. Sharpe’s article aroused 
the ire of many good German-Americans and it 
it has, it can only be because of their lack of 
familiarity with the matter under discussion. 

I hold no brief for Mr. Sharpe in particular 
nor for the German gun-maker, nor am I preju- 
diced. I opposed the Germans in France just as 
your brothers, and I have found that soldiers 
usually have respect for one another, generally, 
more respect than those whom they leave at home 
have. I feel that your letter was written in a 
broad-spirited attitude, only because you were 
hurt, and I think you will see the funny side of 
it now that I have explained what kind of kiss- 
ing Mr. Sharpe referred to. 

SHootinGc EpitTor. 


VARIOUS 


Captain Paut A. Curtis: 

Ques. 1.—Why is it the Remington Co. only 
makes 22 in. bbls. for their 30 Gov’t rifle? Why 
so stingy when 2 in. more would be so little extra 
weight on a day’s hike? For accurate aim with 
sights, outside of brush shooting, one naturally 
lesires at least a 24 in. barrel. 

Ques. 2.—If you like a 24 in. bbl. Win. 54 


model, will you not be handicapped at longer 
ranges by telescope not being as rate to rifle as 
it is to 30 Gov’t Remington rifle? 
Ques. 3.—If the bolt is removed b 
trigger in Win. 54 model, will not suc 
soon become weak and loose? 

Ques. 4.—Which is the strongest, most durable 
bolt action, Win. or Rem. and which is the strong- 
est Mannlicher or Mauser action? Is the Mann- 
licher action next quickest to Krag? 

Ques. 5.—Beyond 65 yds. I can get no pleasure 
trom the Remington 22 L. R. rim fire or Rem. 
25 rim fire, at small game. The constant sight 
adjustment for their high trajectories is an un- 
godly irritation. A Western gentleman who has 
a place here, says a Capt. Askins is working out 
an eleven and one-half gr. powder, 46 grs. 2 cal. 
bullet at around 1400 ft. second velocity and a 
5% Ib. slide action. Is there any hope of am- 
munition factories adopting it? 


pressing 
a system 


I. Linpsey. 


P. s.—Here is the question I most wish to ask: 

In the impromptu revolver club here, there are 
four 5% in. bbl. .45 Colts and one 434 bbl. Colt. 
Owner of the last mentioned revolver can skin 
us with our own 38 Special and 44 S & W 
guns, and darned near do it with his 434 in. bbl. 
.45. But any one of us can beat him when he 
tries to shoot the 5% in. bbl. .45 Colt. With the 
5% in. bbl. Colt he cannot hit a 15 in. thick tree 
at 50 To ares half of the time hits dirt each 
side of the tree. What is the answer to the darned 
puzzle? Could it be his way or degree of grasp- 
ing revolvers? 

I, Linpsey. 


Ans.—The Remington Company only make a 
22 in. barrel for the .30 Government rifle 1 pre- 
sume because they feel it is the best sporting 
length. 1 am inclined to think it is quite long 
enough, It is a little bit handier and balances 
better in the Enfield action than a 24 in. barrel. 
There is nothing stingy about it. It doesn’t cost 
any more to give you a two inch longer barrel. 

1 personally don’t feel handicapped by using a 
scope on the model No. 54 Winchester rather than 
on the .30 Remington, There are a lot of hair- 
splitting arguments provoked by some of my con- 
temporaries on the tact that the sight cannot be 
mounted quite as low on the model 54. I don’t 
think this is any disadvantage. The difference is 
very slight. 

The system of removing the bolt from the 
Winchester model No. 54 is an excellent one and 
I don't think it will deteriorate with use. 

I don’t know and I don’t believe anybody else 
knows whether the model No. 54 Winchester is 
stronger than the Enfield or not. Either one of 
them will stand pressure of 75,000 to 100,000 Ibs. 
to the square inch, which is double that of a 
normal cartridge. It is my opinion the model No. 
54 Winchester is as strong as any rifle ever made. 
The Mauser is decidedly stronger than the Mann- 
licher which is not at all a strong action. The 
Mannlicher is, by the way, a very slow action. It 
is not nearly as quick as the Krag, the Springfield 
or the Mauser. 

_ I quite agree with you that it is hard to get sat- 
isfactory results from the .22 rim fire cartridge or 
the .25 rim fire cartridge on small game beyond 
sixty yards. There has been a lot of talk by a 
lot of people about reducing a high velocity .22 
small game cartridge. I don’t know that Capt. 
Askins has any more to do with it than anybody 
else except that he has written a lot about it. The 
idea is impractical. We can get such cartridges if 
we want to pay for them. You cannot get speed 
without paying for it. I have denounced the theory 
several times in FieLD AND STREAM and 
would like to see such a cartridge just as much 
as anybody else. 

There is no puzzle as far as I can see that a 
man cannot shoot one revolver as well as he can 
another in a different model. Length of barrel is 
not the only thing that counts. As a matter of 
fact, I believe when a man becomes very expert 
with a revolver, he usually finds he can shoot 
better with a five inch barrel than he can with a 
long one because he doesn’t flip the muzzle of 
the gun so much when pulling the trigger. 

SxHootine Eprtor. 


WOODCHUCK RIFLE 
Dear Sir: 

I am planning to buy a rifle for long range 
woodchuck shooting. Which rifle would you ad- 
vise, Savage Model 20 Cal. .250/3000 or a 
Springfield Cal. .30-06? Which do you advise in 
the .30-06, the “Sporting Type” or the “National 
Match Type”? What is the sight equipment 
of each of these rifles as issued? What is the 
pressure of the .30-06 cartridge in .110 gr. 150, 
180, and 220 grain full factory loads? Also 
what is the pressure of the .250/3000 factory load? 
Would either one of these cartridges be safe to 
use in fairly settled community? What is the 
proof charge for the .250/3000? What is the ap- 
proximate recoil of each rifle? 

J. H. BurcuHenat. 

Ans.—The .250/3000 cartridge is a splendid 
one and it is amply powerful for woodchuck shoot- 
ing at long range. It isn’t as accurate a car- 
tridge at extreme range as the Springfield but up 
to 700 yards on a still day you won’t see much 
difference between them but on a windy day at 
any range the Springfield is greatly superior. 

On the other hand, you probably know as well 
as I do that in a strong wind you cannot expect 
to do very good practice on as small a mark as a 
woodchuck at long range and the fact that the 
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onger Springfield is superior at long range, doesn’t 
fle as enter into the situation because one naturally 
isn’t shooting at chucks at 60 yards and over. 
ssing Taking everything into consideration, I think 
ystem in view of its milder report, lighter recoil and 
general excellence that the .250/3000 Savage 
would be the best selection for your purpose 
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/ 2 egarding the Springfield, the National Matc 

ian model is equipped with the standard military game tral a 
asure battle sights with folding leaf and a flat blade 

Rem front sight. The sporting type is equipped with 

sight a model #48 Micrometer sight and the same flat 
. aa top front sight. The .250/3000 is equipped with O ~ wor 
o has just a open sparen sight and a rm — 

~ oon sight. You would have to improve this for fine 
r— shobting with the addition of a Lyman model bj fe gue men travel for sport, explora- 
: 54. . ‘ 
ps Pressure has nothing to do with the desirability P tion or commerce, Savage Model 99 Rifles 
of the cartridge for any given purpose so long as go with them—ever dependab. ein the athering. 
EY it is not dangerous to the shooter, and, of course, > : " P 
; mre gm = sg on one ype yr npn ode .~ of the trophies, protection of life, or enforcement 
) ask: to another, based on the power of the primer, the : °° 
re are amount of powder used and the amount of crimp of laws. Under the most trying conditions of 
pes there is to the bullet and how tight the bullet fits climate and daily usage, these accurately and 
} Skin in the barrel. " - ‘ 
a Ww The .250/3000 bolt action rifle will handle a sturdily-made repeating hammerless rifles are 
an. DDI. maximum safe pressure of 53,000 Ibs. to the . . 
en he square inch. A standard load with an 87 grain getting results for hunters from India to Alaska. 
th the bullet having 3,000 ft. velocity gives 2,000 Ibs. b 
k ( pressure. bs .30-06 ee Ee will — 2 one Famous Cali ers 
t eac pressure of 55,000 Ibs. to the square inch thoug P 
larned Hs is tested with a blue pill of over 70,000. What kind of shooting are you after? You'll 
grasp- The standard Remington load with the 110 : : . ’ 
grain ne : 3,500 bp second bag Cate a your favorite caliber in one of the 99 s—the 

SEY. a pressure believe of about 50,000 Ibs. e olc —2000 
- Service load with the 150 grain bullet at 2,700 aMous .230-—3 oe 2300 Savage, +393, 30-30 
~ s ft. velocity gives 49,000 lbs. The Savage 220 and .22 Savage Hi-Power cartridges. 

_ grain Express gives about 51,000 lbs. pressure 
, lene py des alee he Western 350 grate lak Mechanism is extra safe; operation is quick and 
a onuet caer omer positive; barrels are “Hi-Pressure” steel; rifling 
't cost ie Meee & Semen and chambering are accurate. All of Savage ex- asf 
non - I have tried for several seasons to develop into perience and manufacturing skill are reflected ‘0 
arid a “wing shot,’’ but have not had much luck. . p : r i 
r than A friend (who generally gets birds) tells me I in the production of this splendid arm. 0 
 hair- am too slow in swinging my gun, and suggested . y ‘0 
diy that, as I am a fairly good shot with a pistol, (at left) Model 99-G— Repeating, hammerless, solid } 
yee I get a shotgun pistol, preferably 12 gauge. breech, lever action. Take down. Raised ramp front 10 
don't I have not been able to find one heavier than ich b h 7 b full * S date, Chaieeaa 
pnce 1s the 28 gauge, which my “Pard’’ says is too small sight base, S otgun butt; | pistol grip. Uhecke 
ee to be of any service to one who is not an expert. stock and forearm of American Walnut. Weight about 
co eae Can you advise where I could buy one, and 7-%4 pounds. Price $49.50. 


about what its range would be with about an eight 
: inch barrel? 
ly else . C.McLenpon 


You'll find full information on all the 





ster is Ans.—You may be an awfully good pistol shot ° 
one of but I have never yet seen a mane expert that 99 Models in the New Savage Catalog. 
00 Ibs. he could afford to give up the shotgun and attempt 
| of a to use in its place a shot pistol. Furthermore, I 
lel No. consider it a highly impractical weapon. It would 
made. not have a killing range on rabbits and quail of 
Mann- over fifteen to twenty yards and I doubt that you 
hy - =_ expect to hit running game at anything like 
. that range. 

ngfield The use of such a gun would invariably result SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 

in the unnecessary wounding of a great deal of Dept. 509. Utica, N. Y. 
+a sat- game and if you have the ability to learn to shoot Largest Manufacturer of Sporting Arms in the World 
idge or a pistol accurately, with practice you can certainly O oid f 
beyond learn to use a shotgun to considerably better ad- 648 Operators o 
c by a vantage. Stick to it. J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
ity, .22 SxootinG Epitor. 
: Capt. 
nybody TRAP GUNS 
tg be presen oem. Paut A. Curtis: sas . SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, Dept. 509, Utica, N. Y. 
ges 1 am, at the present time, contemplating the y 
t speed purchase of a slate barrel trap mt have in I should like to have your handsome new Savage Catalog. 
theory mind a gun with about 2%” drop, 14%” stock. I . 
and I have not decided as to the length of the barrel at A At eS 
3 much and would like your advice upon the subject. In 

this type of gun, would you recommend the 30, aden dea aa eee 
that a 32, or 34” barrel with about a 65% to 68% bore. 
he can I am just starting in the trap shooting game City - 
arrel is and naturally desire to get something to suit a’ 
itter of beginner. 





expert Epw. L. Sterne. Te 7 
L by Ans.—In a trap gun the longer the barrel MEASURES POWDER 
= - better. One doesn’t have to swing far for if ACCURATELY 


¢ is shooting his birds correctly, he is taking 
r. them at an average of about thirty yards from The No. 5 Ideal Pow- 
ITOR. the trap where the angles have not become acute ef s 
and the longer the barrel, the longer the sighting der Measure throws 
plane which promotes accuracy. Consequently, in consecutive charges of 
getting a single barrel trap gun, I would either powder with weighed 

















Y range get 32” or 34” barrels and preferable 34”. pit nee 3 ° 
you ad- Sixty-five percent choke is all you require accuracy. Handles Hi- 
) or a but it is idle to specify a gun to make 65% or Vel, 1204, Bullseye, and 
lvise in 68% because of a variation in the breed of shells other pistol powders. 
lational used will cause all of five percent difference. I Ueed ond eal lt “he 
1ipment would, however, specify a gun to make 70% pat- sed and enc orsed_ by r 
is the tern as a maximum. It will then not be liable to experienced reloaders Since 1863 W. & C. SCOTT Guns 
sr. 150, fall below 65% when ammunition is changed. and powder manufac- represent the highest development in Shot- 
? Also Suootine Epitor. I : gun construction; qualled p 
ry load? turers for most rapid range and balance. Ownership places you 
rir sg ot 4 sy eon at TARGET handling of modern 3 Hn. — —— oe 
i o you know of any target less expensive than , 4 n § sare to say that within the las 
Hy the clay birds to be vee hy lacuieg in. haat & powders. $7.50. forty years, the Grand Prix Monte Carlo which 
the ap- shotgun? Every reloader needs the Ideal is the world’s premier shooting event, has been 
gun! F 7 won more often with the W. & C. SCOTT than 
ENAL. Jim Hickey. Handbook, by eminent American with any other gun.” 
pleedee Ans.—The Alexander McMillan Co., of Pasa- Authorities. Townsend Whelen, Captain PAUL A. CURTIS, Field & Stream 
4 hoot dena, Cal., have just invented a target made of Julian iatcher, Charles Askins A gun for every purpose and purse 
SHOOt- two stamped metal sections which are fitted to- ‘elarcis oceania Se ° in all standard gauges 
S co gether and placed in a thrower which propels Sent on receipt of 50 cents. Makers of the New Webley Air Pistol, un- 
| but = them through the air with a loud noise. When fan gy Ag. at re ee Dede 
e€ muc Struck with a single pellet of shot the two sec- OOo Send 25c. in sta oe loan t ~< let 
h- 2 = tions of the target fall apart, can be picked up IDEAL T LS port baa Sind srmty by Rema se gear Eien cote | 
perior. and put together again. The outfit sells for about Manufactured by 
a A. FE. STOEGER., Is 
ie Ze. és Suootinc Eptrtor. THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. aly eae EE RET IES ‘ 
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‘fp arte tet 
builtrightinaRED 
HEAD BRAND Hunt- 
ing Coat. Justtry one 
on! Raise your arms. 
Twist and turn. Plenty 
of freedom for a good 
shot in any position. 
Plenty oflarge, roomy 
pocket. Here’sacoat made 
y men who have been 
hunting. Willkeep youdry 
and warm in a stiff rain. 
Acoat that willstand man 
ycars’ hard wear. Loo 
for the Rep HEAD 
BRAND guarantee tag— 
it assures youcomplete 
satisfaction. Sold by 
leading sporting 
goods and hard- 
ware dealers 
everywhere. 


Write today for free circular describ- 
ingcomplete line of RED HEAD 
BRAND Hunting Clothes, Gun Cases, 


and canvas and leather 


Ask for circular No. 
ALWARD-ANDERSON-SOUTHARD Co. 
: inc. 1915 


925-29 W. Chicago Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 


oggonen. 





RED HEAD WILL RAIN SHED 


N-J-J- 30, Bet et*) 


Would have liked our FREE 
Catalog “F”—SEND FOR IT! 


BOWS — ARROWS 


Targets—Accessories—Raw Materials 
Australian Boomerang: 22”, beautiful 
bent ash; with instructions—$1.75 
L. E. Stemmler Co. (Dept. F) Queens Village, N.Y. 
Est. 1912 Dealers write for prices also 


















GUN REPAIRING 


BY FIRST CLASS MECHANICS 


Now is the time to have your Gun or Rifle over- 
hauled for the coming season. All kinds of 
general repairing: Guns, Ammunition, Fishing 
Tackle, Camping, Golf, Archery and Tennis. 


NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS Co. 


95 Chambers St., New York, 








U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
Imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
Mauser - Luger - Merkel 
Fabrique Nat 


Bros. - Manniicher, - 
jionale - Webley - Scott, etc. 
Full line American Arms & Ammunition 
Largest st in Ameri fi Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
Side Arms, Target, Air Pi . estocked. *Expert 
Repairing. Send 25¢ in stamps 28 page Arms Catalog. 


A..F. STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
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DO YOU KNOW THEM? 


Edited by FRANK 


L. EARNSHAW 


LL good sportsmen realize that upon the clear understanding of the game and fish laws rests 
the success of the trip. And the problem is by no means simple. Frank L. Earnshaw, who edits 

this Department, knows more about game, fish and fur laws than any other man in this country. For 
many years he has compiled the Government pamphlets and posters on game laws. Mr. Earnshaw 
will gladly answer questions from our readers. Just enclose a stamped, addressed envelope and send 
your inquiries to us. Questions are answered as accurately as possible, but it sometimes happens 
that commissions change certain provisions because of local conditions. Obviously it is impossible 
to keep in touch with such changes and therefore we cannot assume responsibility for game and 
fish law information. Field and Stream is the only magazine ever to conduct a special game law 

department. We invite you to use it freely. 


WATERFOWL AND THE FED- 
ERAL REGULATIONS 


ANY sportsmen of today will re- 

call the waterfowl situation of 15 

years ago when the original 
Federal migratory bird law of March 
4, 1913, became effective. At that time 
only a dozen or fifteen States, mainly 
in New England and along the north- 
ern border of the country, prohibited 
what was commonly termed spring 
shooting. All the other States afforded 
open seasons of five to seven months’ 
duration and some permitted shooting 
through the month of May, or long after 
the mating time and even beyond the 
known nesting dates for many species. 

Thus the fowl that had survived the 
shooting season and natural hazards of 
their wintering grounds were not allowed 
to return unmolested to their breeding 
areas to raise the surplus of their kind for 
the shooting of the next year. 

The ultimate results to follow this prac- 
tice, if long continued, were foreseen by 
wise conservationists and, after exhaustive 
efforts to eliminate spring shooting and 
obtain uniformity in State legislation had 
aborted, their energies were concentrated 
on the enactment of Federal legislation as 
the only effective means of protecting and 
saving these valuable national resources. 

The bill to take Federal control of mi- 
gratory game and non-game birds was 
originally introduced December 5, 1904, in 
the third session of the 58th Congress by 
Hon. George Shiras, 3d, a Representative 
from Pennsylvania. As finally enacted, the 
bill was sponsored by Hon. John W. 
Weeks, later Secretary of War, and Sena- 
tor George P. McLean. It was passed as 
a rider to the Agricultural Appropriation 
Act for the fiscal year 1914, approved 
March 4, 1913. 

This law merely authorized the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, having due regard to 
the zones of temperature and the habits, 
times, and lines of migratory flight, to fix 
closed seasons on migratory birds. It pre- 
scribed penalties for its violation but 
conferred no police powers on the Depart- 
ment for its enforcement. The regulations 
prescribed under the Act prohibited shoot- 
ing after the end of January and allowed 
maximum open seasons of three and one- 
half months’ duration. 

The constitutionality of the law was 
questioned by many, and the friends of 


| migratory bird conservation soon realized 





| Looking to this « 


that a more ade -* law was essential. 


., a resolution was in- 





troduced in the Senate by Hon. Elihu Root 
and adopted. It authorized the President 
to propose to the Governments of other 
countries the negotiation of a convention 
for the protection and preservation of 
birds. This resulted in the Treaty with 
Great Britain protecting birds migrating 
between the United States and Canada, 
concluded August 16, 1916, and the pres- 
ent migratory-bird treaty act of July 3, 
1918, to give it effect. 

This act was sustained by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of 
Missouri vs. ‘Holland, 252 U. S. 416, which 
was an action brought by the Attorney 
General of Missouri to enjoin the present 
Editor of Fretp AND STREAM from en- 
forcing the Act in that State under his 
commission from the Federal Government. 

The fundamental principles underlying 
the existing law and regulations are the 
elimination of spring shooting, the non- 
sale of migratory game birds, and the 
prescription of uniform maximum daily 
bag limits. 

The Treaty provides that the maximum 
open season on any species of migratory 
game birds may not exceed three and one- 
half months during the period from Sep- 
tember 1 to March 10, except in the 
Maritime Provinces and in those States 
bordering on the Atlantic which are situ- 
ated wholly or in part north of Chesapeake 
Bay where the limited season on shore- 
birds must be specified within the period 
from August 15 to February 1. 

The waterfowl seasons for the several 
States are grouped under five sets of 
different dates specified in the present 
Federal regulations, all of which are in- 
cluded in the four and one-half month 
period from September 16 to January 31. 

The Federal daily bag limits on water- 
fowl are eight each of geese and brant, 
and 25 in the aggregate of all kinds of 
ducks, except that wood ducks and eider 
ducks as well as swans may not be taken 
at any time. 


NUMBER of States have exercised 

the authority reserved to them under 
the Federal law and regulations to afford 
additional protection to migratory birds by 
shortening the Federal seasons on water- 
fowl, prescribing rest days during the open 
season on which no hunting is allowed, re- 
ducing the maximum Federal daily limtt, 
or by fixing restricted weekly or seasonal 
limits. Including those which have pro- 
vided further protection, the season on 
waterfowl in 46 States are now substan- 
tially in harmony with those prescribed in 
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$ 72 


NAGumber Seven 


Another example of 
Waterman's supreme 
craftsmanship. Ink will 
not stain this beautiful 
Ripple rubber pen. Made 
with attractive lip-guard 
and an unequaled patent 
ed filling device 


Wate 





The Color Band Inlay on the Cap Identifies 
the Character of Every Pen Point 


e==~ Waterman's Number 
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Pink Blue 






Purple FLEXIBLE —- FINE BLUNT Yellow 
. As resilient asa watch- An improved stub 
Yeen STIFF —FINE spring. Fine, tapered point. This point ROUNDED 
RIGID Writes without pres- point; ground fine to makes a broad line. A different pen point 
STANDARD T 4 sure. Makes a thin, shade at any angle. May be held in any The tip is ball shape 
Su A emperes te wil clear line and small Loved by stenog- position. Liked by Makes a heavy, char 
a plate hardness. ill figures with unerring raphers. rapid writers. acteristic line without 
splendid —— not shade even under accuracy. Popular gussue. Sale tell 
ence point. ium heavy pressure. Un- with accountant. 
. For home equaled for manifold handed writers 
and general use. ing. The salesman's 
friend. 


.: of fountain pen users are turning to 
Waterman’s Number Seven. They are delighted with the ease 
with which they can select a pen point that exactly suits their 
style of writing. You will be, too, if you step into a store and ask 
the pen clerk to let you try the six Number Seven points and 
select the one that suits you best. 


No matter how you write—forward or back-hand, 
straight or slanting, thin line or broad line, 


a NUMBER SEVEN will match your style 


Why try to suit yourself to a pen point when it is so simple to 
get a pen point that is made to suit you? The sooner you try 
Waterman’s Number Seven the sooner you will be rewarded 
with perfect and permanent pen satisfaction. 


L. E. Waterman Company, 191 Broadway, New York 
Chicago Boston San Francisco Montreal 


Use Waterman’s INK in Waterman’s PENS 
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“We used Flit every day 
and night on our canoe 
trip along the Canadian 
Border. Not a bite all 
night.”— Oscar G. Carl- 
son.and Ernest Ibarra, 


Chicago, Ill. 








Summer Camps 
Free from flies and mosquitoes 


TENT without mosquitoes! Camping, fishing, 

canoeing, hiking, pe in comfort! Everyone 
can enjoy a summer such as this. All that is neces- 
sary is to drive away pesky flies, mosquitoes, ants, 
gnats and chiggers. Flit will do it. Here’s the way 
to use Flit outdoors: 


Inside of Tents: Close tent flaps and fill inside of 
tent with Flit vapor. Spray top and walls of tent. 
mee! cots and bedding. Fit will quickly kill all 


the flies and mosquitoes inside and keep those out- 





LIT 


6G. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


side from coming in. While deadly to insects, Flit 
is absolutely harmless to people. 


Outdoors: While Flit does not kill insects out in 
the open, it is very effective in keeping them at a 
distance. At meal-time, spray Flit on the ground or 
under the table. When hiking, spray Flit on leg- 
gings, stockings and sweaters. Flit will not stain. 

pray boats and canoes. Always carry Flit in the 
camp kit. Get a can of Flit and a Flit sprayer today. 
For sale everywhere. 





KILLS - FLIES - MOSQUITOES - ANTS - GNATS - MIDGES 
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the Federal regulations. 

Of the two exceptions, North Carolina 
declares that the seasons on waterfowl are 
fixed by the Federal Government, while 
Missouri has not changed her open season 
under State law from September 16 to 
April 30, although the State game officials 
are cooperating heartily with the National 
Government in the enforcement of the 
Federal law. 


WOODCOCK SEASONS 
SHORTENED 


MENDMENTS to the Federal Regu- 
lations, approved July 13th by Presi- 
dent Coolidge, shortened the open seasons 
on woodcock throughout its range to a 
maximum of 31 days. There has been 
much sentiment in many sections of the 
ountry for closing the season entirely on 
his bird for a term of years. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture states that the short- 
ened seasons have met with the approval 
of most of the State game officials. : 
Reports indicate that the bird has suf- 
fered a reduction in numbers so that it is 
not regarded as a stable item on the sport 
menu in many portions of its range out- 
side of New England, New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland. In the 
latter areas it appears to be holding its 
own generally, and in fact to be on the 
increase in some sections. Increases also 
have been reported from other sections. 
The earliest woodcock shooting allowed 
under .the amended Federal regulations 
will be during the month of October in 
Maine, Vermont, and North Dakota. Then 
follow the seasons in New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa, from 
October 15 to November 14; in New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut, from October 20 to No- 
vember 19; in Maryland, the District of 
Columbia, and Missouri, from November 
10 to December 10; in Delaware, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Arkansas, and 
Oklahoma, from November 15 to Decem- 
ber 15; and in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana, during December. 


HESE Federal seasons are all within 

the existing open seasons prescribed in 
State laws and will be effective for the full 
period the coming hunting season, except 
in North Dakota where it is closed after 
October 16 under State law; in Rhode 
Island, where it is shortened 12 days by 
opening November 1 under State law and 
closing after November 19 under the Fed- 
eral Regulations; and in Michigan, where 
the State law for some time has restricted 
the open season:to 7 days from October 
25 to 31. The season, already closed under 
State law, is continued closed under the 
new regulations in Florida, Illinois, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, and Texas. 

Other changes in the Federal Regula- 
tions at this time fix the waterfowl season 
from October 1 to January 15 in that por- 
tion of Barnstable County, Massachusetts, 
south and east ot the Cape Cod Canal, in 
harmony with the island counties of Dukes 
and Nantucket. 

The dove season was restored in Georgia 
to the period from October 16 to January 
31. The split-season allowing dove shoot- 
ing in the southeastern States during the 
month of September and from November 
20 to January 31, prior to an amendment 
of the State law in this regard, would de- 
prive Georgia of a great portion of the 
open season on doves owing to the con- 
flict in the dates as prescribed by the exist- 
ing State law. Louisiana was added to the | 
States having the split-season on doves. 


PARKER 
GUNS 


BALANCE PROPERLY 








“Take the Parker, Jim!” 


NE of the fine points about a Parker is its 
balance. Aim it quickly—see how nat- 
urally it comes up to the firing position. Every 
second saved in handling a gun is to your ad- 
vantage, and the Parker is fast. 
Try a Parker at your dealer’s and you will 
shoot America’s finest gun this fall. 


Send for catalog illustrated in color 
PARKER BROTHERS 


Master Gun Makers 
28 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn., U. S. A. 





























GOKEY 
BOTTE SAUVAGE 


Manufactured since 1850 


Water-Proof. Genuine 
Pac Mocassin, Hand 

wed Made to Measure. 
A pound or two — 
than the avera: t, 
easy to put on and take off, 
no hooks to eatch. The 
ankle strap holds the boot 
in place, and also acts as 
Pat. Aug. 19, 1924, an ankle support. 


BILL DARTON’S ; “The best, all-around boot 
Merrymeeting Bay Duck and in the world.” 
Wri measu 
Goose Strap blank and = 


will hold your tive decoys. Made from special 
leather equipped with rustless swivel and eyelet Catalog. 
Bes straps ae . per os Ss — =. 
ioose straps $5. per dozen; 25 ha jozen. 
"Postage paid Freeman- Thompson Shoe Co. 
Dealers ask for circulars and prices Dept. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
W. B. DARTON, 24 Clifton St., Portland, Me. ; ; 
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At your dealer’s, or 
write for catalogue 
CARL ZEISS, Inc. 


485 Fifth Avenue, New York 
728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 








BINOCULARS 
& RIFLE SCOPES 













Shy denizens of 
the northwoods, 
Canada’s native White 

Tail deer challenge the 
craft of the most seasoned 
hunter. Alert to the faintest 
scent—the slightest sound or 
motion—these wary, elusive 
creatures must be stalked with 
consummate patience and skill. 
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Eastern Canada has a lure all its own 
—an appeal to every man who dreams 
4 virgin woods and silent streams 

d skittish game that abounds in 
ce great unspoiled out-of-doors. 





Competent guides are available to A. O. SEYMOUR 

relieve you of all details. Your in- General Tourist Agent 
uiry will promptly bring really help- per A ey ew 
l information. Write at once. Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Canadian Pacific 





World’s Greatest Travel System 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
EARLY SHOOTING 


Qves.—I am compelled to take my vacation 
early this fall and am anxious to ascertain what 
eastern States offer prospects of some early shoot- 
ing. I suppose I will have to confine myself 
primarily to squirrels and other small game. 

Epw. D. Beatty, 

Ans.—September 1 is the earliest open season 
on any species of migratory game birds. This is 
on rails and doves in certain States. The season 
on doves and squirrels is open during the month 
of September in Maryland, except in the northern 
counties of Allegany, Baltimore, Garrett, How- 
ard, and Washington, where it does not open 
until November 10. The September rail and sora 
shooting in Maryland is highly regarded by those 
who hunt these birds. 

The rail season also opens on September 1 in 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts, and New Hampshire. In Virginia, the 
season on squirrels and rails also opens on 
September 1. The earliest open season on water- 
fowl begins on September 16, and the eastern 
States opening on this date are Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Massachusetts. Write 
the Game Department of the State in which you 
decide to hunt for further details. 

Game AND Fisu Law EpirTor. 


GAME FISH, UTAH 


Qvues.—I shall be greatly obliged if you can 
give me an idea as to the restrictions on the tak- 
ing of game fish in Utah. 

Water W. Jones. 


Ans.—Game fish, Utah, June 15 to October 31, 
except in Strawberry Reservoir, Strawberry 
River up to the Victory Highway bridge, and in 
Indian Creek above diversion works, July 1 to 
October 20; in Fish Lake, June 15 to October 
20. Special season for bass in Millard County, 
May 15 to October 31. Limit, 10 pounds or not 
more than 30 game fish a day, and not more 
than 25 pounds of game fish in possession. Mini- 
mum length black bass, trout, salmon, mountain 
herring, 7 inches. Nonresident fishing license, 
$3. Write State Fish and Game Commis- 
sioner, Salt Lake City, for information on 
closed areas and other restrictions. 

Game AnD Fisu Law Epiror. 


BIG GAME, NEW BRUNSWICK 


Ques.—Would be pleased to be advised con- 
cerning the big game seasons in New Brunswick. 
A R. Gupe. 
Ans.—The New Brunswick deer season is 
open September 15 to November 30, except on 
Grand Manan, Campobello, and Deer Islands, and 
that on bull moose from October 1 to November 
30, (only bull moose with antlers having 10 or 
more points may be killed). Limits, 2 deer, one 
bull moose, 2 bears. Nonresident big game 
license, $50. Game taken by a nonresident licensee 
may be exported, within 15 days after being 
killed, under permit from Canadian Customs 
Office. 
GaME AND Fisu Law Epiror. 


SQUIRRELS IN MARYLAND 


Qvues.—I am taking advantage of your Depart- 
ment to find out about the law on squirrel hunt- 
ing in Maryland. 

N. S. BLANKENSHIP. 

Ans.--Maryland, squirrels, September 1 to 
September 30 and November 10 to December 31, 
except that they may not be taken in September 
in Allegany, Baltimore, Garrett, Howard, and 
Washington Counties. Limit, 10 squirrels a day. 
Nonresident game license, fee $15.50. Licensed 
hunter may take out of State two days’ limit. 

GaME AND Fisu Law EpirTor, 


HUNTING, TRAPPING, FISHING LAWS 


Qvues.—Where can I obtain the hunting, trap- 
ping, and fishing laws of the various States? Are 
there any general compilations * these laws? 

Geo, F. Otney. 

Ans.—The Game Department in each State 
issues a pamphlet containing in most instances 
the full text of the laws on these subjects. The 
United States Department of Agriculture, in 
connection with the administration and enforce- 
ment of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, the 
Lacey Act regulating the interstate transporta- 
tion of wild animals and parts thereof, issues 
annual bulletins on the game and fur laws of 
the several States. These publications contain 
summaries of the laws of the various States and 
Canadian Provinces and are very convenient for 
sportsmen and officials. The Department also 
issues separates of the Federal regulations on 
migratory birds and other Federal game laws, 
and an annual Directory of officials and organi- 
zations concerned with the protection of wild 
animals and birds. These Federal publications 
may be obtained free of charge on application 
to the Division of Publications, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, W ashington, D. C. There is 
no similar, general compilation on the fish laws. 

GaME AND Fisu Law EpirTor. 


(END OF GAME AND FISH LAWS) 
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THE ODYSSEY OF OLD CLUB- 

FOOT 
(Continued from page 35) 
broom-grass, but more likely he is by the 
pond, if he is anywhere in this neighbor- 
hood. And he can’t have gone far; his 
track is too fresh. It was a slow, walking 
track, and I know he has lain down by this 
time.” 

Joel cocked his gun and stepped forward, 
not lifting his feet so much as shoving 
them along through the grass. He made no 
more noise than the soft sighing of the 
morning air in the crests of the giant yel- 
low pines that towered out of the i immense 
sea of broom-sedge. With the wind in his 
favor and with his noiseless feline step, he 
might easily approach within a few yards 
of a drowsing deer. Well he knew exactly 
how the buck would be lying—curled up, 
with his head probably laid along his flank 
or held low. 

Joel knew also that at the first suspicion 
of danger the buck would suddenly draw 
his feet up under him, getting a stance for 
the first prodigious leap or perhaps for 
the silent and crafty stealing away, half- 
hidden by the tall broom-sedge or the 
glistening evergreen bushes. Joel knew 
also that it would be a mistake to shoot 
the stag in his first wild rush. He ought 
to wait a moment so as to cover the fugi- 
tive with an infallible aim. 

Nearly half the distance. had been cov- 
ered to the pond when the hunter crossed 
a path that cattle and wild things had made 
through the forest. He walked a few paces 
up this to look for tracks. Suddenly he 
caught his breath. Plainly in view, freshly 
made in the dew-damp soil, were Old 
Clubfoot’s tracks. 

Joel could hardly have followed him 





straighter from the big road if he had had | 


him in sight all the while. Now he felt 
that the stag was almost surely by the 
pond. It was not going to be so hard after 
all to get a shot at him. This he though: 
as he stepped stealthily forward toward 
the pond. He got ready to shoot. 


HE little lagoon was a mysterious, 

black-watered affair, cypress-rimmed 
and haunted by a nameless pathos and beauty. 
Gray moss wept from the cypresses in mel- 
ancholy loveliness. High in the fork of 
one of these great trees a black fox-squir- 
rel watched with beady eyes the approach 


of Joel. He had carried up to his perch a | 


section of pine-cone filled with sweet mast, 
on which he had been feasting. Suddenly 
wishing to obliterate himself, he stopped 
his eager munching, and relaxed his hold 
on the cone. It dropped with a soft splash 
into the ebony water. 

The giant buck, lying hidden under a 
myrtle bush on the edge of the pond, lifted 
his great head with that acute wariness 
which only the wild children of nature 
have. His ears turned forward and then 
back; then one went forward again. The 
broad black nose twitched, drinking in the 


dewy scents that the low winds brought. | 


There seemed nothing to fear. 


The buck again lowered his head. It | 


was Old Clubfoot, and he was in deadliest 


peril, Joel Mayrant was even then on the | 


farther side of the pond, which was only 
thirty yards across, and with the patient 
silence of the stalker he was beginning to 
circle it. Suddenly the stag heard the crack 
of dry twigs. His luminous eyes, full of 
Sagacity, peered through the screen of 
myrtle leaves. He saw the man coming. 
His enemy was upon him. 

Long since Old Clubfoot had learned 
that, if he was to rest in safety during the 
day, he could fairly well secure for himself 
immunity from deadly peril of sudden sur- 
prise by crossing water before lying down. 
Then any follower would temporarily lose 
the trail. On this morning, coming to the 
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Feel that free reach! No hindering drag of 
shells and game to hold your arms. The weight 
stays on your shoulders. That’s Duxbak ser- 
vice. You're free, quick, accurate. 


And dressed in Duxbaks you won't get wet, 
windchilled or over warm. In the brush, on the 
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rainproof Duxbak cloth of buckskin toughness; 
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BEAN’S NEW TAN 
DUCK HUNTING BOOT 


Color, weight and last designed 
especially for duck hunting. Rub- 
ber is special compound, extra 
tough and durable. Top is so 
elastic it will almost stay up 
without using special snap 
fastener strap. 


Sizes, 5 to 12, 35 inches 
AND high. Widths to fit all feet. 








TRUFIT HOLSTERS 
Angle of belt loops on TRU- 
FIT Holsters places revolver ogame 
in the right position (not 
straight up and down) for 
lightning fast ‘‘Quick Draw’’ across the 
A 132 body, from the left, with the 
right hand. 
Made to fit exact model of pistol. 
Heavy oil treated leather; will 
not ride up. Give model, calibre and length 
of barrel, in ordering. 


“SAFETY STRAP’ 













“QUICK DR Price $8 delivered free any- 
Small Frame Revolvers. $2.00 where in U. S. Write for 
Military and Police .... 2 free sample of rubber and 
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FOLSOM-AUDLEY Patent Holsters 

Only positive lock holster made, but releases in- 
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AMERICAN FIELD 
GUN COAT 


Designed by an “O.ptTimMER” to 
meet the requirements of the 
SPORTSMAN 
TRAPPER 
AND 
PUSHER 
—NOTE THE FEATURES— 
Sturdy and wetproof it fulfills 
the Hunter’s every need 
GUARANTEED, too 
Our Low Price puts it in reach 
of Poor and Rich 
ASK YOUR DEALER 


THE HETTRICK MFG.CO. 


Summit & MAGNOLIA STs. TOLEDO, OHIO 














Martin Johnson’s 
book “Safari” is a 
1928 “best seller.” 
‘‘Simba,” his 
motion picture 
of African wild 
life is the hit 
of Broadway. 
Read Safari 
and see 
Simba. 

Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin John- 
son use Itha- 
cas, in darkest 
Africa, because 
Ithacas are 
always depend- 
able. 


MARTIN JOHNSON Trap and Game Guns 
With his Ithaca $37.50 to $750.00 


Mail the coupon below: 
Ithaca Gun Co., Box 11 Ithaca, N. Y. 


Please mail me the large Ithaca Gun catalog 
illustrated in color. 
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Field and Stream—September, 


pond at sunrise, he had waded across, lain 
down close to the farther edge with his 
back to the water, and had since then been 
keeping watch for enemies approaching 
from the side whence he had not come. 
Now one was coming, circling the bushes 
of the pond. 

Old Clubfoot’s primal instinct was to 
make a great rush for freedom, but his 
ancient wisdom told him to lie still. Often, 
by lying close, he had escaped being seen. 
It was one of his regular ways of eluding 
a hunter. Not two weeks before this he 
had thus outwitted Jasper Mills, one of 
Joel’s few rivals as a deer killer. 

Indeed, almost from fawnhood, sixteen 
years before Joel Mayrant ever ‘took his 
trail, Old Clubfoot had been busy at this 
business of outwitting the strange persis- 
tent two-footed enemy named Man. His 
scent he had learned to dread as the odor 
of sudden death. His shout he had learned 
to fear even more than the voice of a 
trailing hound. But the stag had come to 
learn that even Man was not infallible, 
and that watchfulness and wariness, the 
ancient craft of self-effacement, and silence 
and delicate elusion could usually insure 
safety. 


UT just now Old Clubfoot knew that 

great danger was imminent. He 
crouched, watching the man approach. The 
stag lay breathless, his head thrust for- 
ward so that his jaw rested flat on the 
ground, every fiber of his being alert. 

When Joel was within thirty feet of the 
buck but momentarily hidden by a fra- 
grant myrtle covered with its misty blue 
berries, Old Clubfoot stole noiselessly from 
his bed, moving ghost-like. The least 
sound would betray him—would mean 
death. He waded silently into the black 
waters of the pond, making no more sound 
than Joel had made when coming through 
the sea of broom-sedge. 

The wild deer was literally retracing 
his step, for this was the route by which 
he had come. Crouching his way across 
the lagoon, he slipped without a sound 
into the shelter of the green bushes beyond. 
Silence and crafty intelligence—these had 
been his saviors. The imminent peril was 
passed. 

The stag paused in the bushes to look, 
to listen. He then winded Joel. Most deer 
would have forthwith made a wild break 
across the open woods for liberty, afford- 
ing the hunter a shot. But Old Clubfoot 
was too sagacious for that. Instead he left 
the bushes softly and stole out into the 
broom-sedge, walking away as swiftiy as 
his limp would permit. His head with its 
grand crown of tall chestnut-colored ant- 
lers he held low, as if he were nosing out 
the trail. But what he was doing was get- 
ting away without being seen. With a deer, 
to be unseen generally means to be safe. 

Two or three minutes after the deer had 
left his bed, Joel came upon the place 
where the stag had been couched. He recog- 
nized at once, from the mashed grass under 
the bush, that it was a deer’s bed. More- 
over, he saw the old warrior’s tracks on 
the damp edge of the pond. Stooping down, 
he laid his hand in the bed. The place was 
warm. The deer had just left it. 

Jumping up, Joel looked about him, and 
far off in the woods, going in the direc- 
tion whence he himself had just come, he 
discerned Old Clubfoot, then three hun- 
dred yards away, making good his escape. 
The distance was too great for a shot, 
and despite his lameness the stag was go- 
ing too fast to be effectively followed by 
a man on foot. 

Joel, who knew much about deer nature, 
realized that the old buck, after such an 
experience, probably would not stop until 
he had gone a great distance. Moreover, 
he would not immediately lie down again, 
but, standing in some shadowy thicket, his 
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head up-wind, he would wait and watch 
for an hour, until he felt sure that the 
danger was completely passed. 

As a matter of fact, Old Clubfoot 
traveled straight two miles through the 
Fair Oaks tract before he paused. Then 
he was in a deep and fragrant thicket of 
sparkleberries and scrub oaks, not far from 
the river. For a half hour he stood, his 
ears turning this way and that, his regal 
head high in the wind, his great liquid eyes 
gazing off into the forest. As no enemy 
appeared, he stole on toward the river- 
bank, where, under a canopy of smilax 
that ran in green riot over a fallen cedar 
tree, he couched himself again, with the 
friendly river at his back. 

He knew that no enemy following his 
trail was likely to approach from that 
direction. He knew, moreover, that if a 
foe came out of the forest he could swim 
the river, a feat that he had performed 
many a time before when he had been hard 
pressed. A deer has no better friend than 
water. 

Joel Mayrant, after the incident at the 
pond, tried to follow Old Clubfoot’s trail, 
but he lost it ina pine thicket. Discouraged, 
he gave up the chase for the day; and 
when the stag was serenely lying under 
the smilax by the river, the hunter was 
at home in his yard cutting wood. When- 
ever he came home defeated, he was wont 
to work with unusual energy. He did not 
want Mamie to think that he was not good 
at something—even if his fame as a hunter 
was somewhat dimmed. 

As Joel attacked the lightwood and the 
tupelo, his ax swinging with bright pre- 
cision, he was laying a new campaign 
against the great buck of Fair Oaks, 
against the grand old strategist of the 
wilds. 

“ve got to have hounds,” he said. 
“Maybe Mills will lend me two of his. 
He has two half-grown black ones that 
need the training. Tomorrow I'll just go 
down to his place and see if I can’t get 
those dogs; then the next day I'll be at 
Fair Oaks at daylight. What a man can't 
do with a deer, a man and a dog can do.” 

(To be continued) 


BUILDING A BATTERY 


(Continued from page 33) 
bolts are used for fastening each hinge. 
The wings are then painted. After 
painting, they are ready for their cloth 
covering. Target cloth dyed the color 
of the water or blue and white, brown 
and white or gray and white striped ging- 
ham, depending on the color of the water, 
should be used for this purpose. In any 
case, after a little use the cloth will take 
on the color of the water. Heavy cloth, 
like canvas or ticking, should not be 
used on the wings, as water will not 
drain through it readily and the wings 
will become water- logged. The purpose 
of the wings is to be as nearly invisible 
as possible, yet by working up and down 
on the top of the waves to hold down their 
splash and keep it from coming aboard. 
Eight-ounce tacks are used for fastening 
on the cloth; and it is well to wind seine 
twine from one to another, as shown in 
the drawing, to prevent the heads from 
busting holes in the cloth and tearing 


f 

The finishing touches consist of nailing 
on the lead spray strips. These normally lie 
flat on the deck, but on rough days are 
turned up as required to stop any deck 
wash from getting into the boxes. -With 
the leads up, the boxes will be dry even 
in considerable sea. The leads are fast- 
ened with three-quarter-inch copper wire 
nails, which will not rust out. If a strip 
of leather half an inch wide is run along 
under the nail heads, the job is neater 
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atch and more lasting. The nailing is done along 
the the edge toward the boxes, leaving the 
outer edge free to turn up. 
foot The pieces sawn from the deck boards 
- the are now fitted so as to make false bot- 
Then toms for the boxes. These false bottoms 
t of are fastened to battens at head, foot and 
from center, so as to keep the false bottom 
his about an inch above the true bottom, At 
egal the foot, about twelve or fifteen inches 
eyes of the false bottom should be omitted, thus 
lemy forming a well from which any water 
iver- in the box may be sponged out. The false 
lilax bottom keeps the shooter warmer and 
edar above any water that may get in from 
the rain or splash. 
Anchors are necessary for both head 
; his and foot, for a box anchored only at the 
that head will always tail down with the cur- 
if a rent and it is necessary that it should be 
wim kept head to the wind. Two kedge-anchors 
‘med of about twenty pounds weight each he Gauge you 
a should be supplied. The foot anchor is held “ 
an by a rope passed through a three-quarter- 
inch hole bored in the center line of the want in the 
- the deck about eight inches from the edge. The 
ra head anchor is best rigged from a bridle. R f 
ed, epeater you want: 
and OR this purpose, a hole is bored in the 
prove deck at the outer side of each box, 
” about a foot from the box and three or four . 
— aye back “ the rong br mags aoe mines snocieh So of quail = 
oe e taken to bore the holes symmetrically artridge coveys in the 
fos FILSON HUNTING COAT yo 1 the mid-line of . —- fields, ie te. ee 
skal Has all the handy features a sportsman ends of a piece of rope are pulled through : 
inter pe Bg Plentiful fle rn cmmasenlia these holes and knotted so they will not and geese are getting restless 
thee khaki, double throughout; roomy pocket pull out. The bight of the rope should be up North, preparing for the 
pre- across back for grub or game. A splen- just long enough to reach beyond the Southward Voyage «oe. . Are 
sia did value. Chest measure only. head wing when the latter is spread dy? 
aks, Get acquainted with the Filson Outdoor Line. | Out, and seized to form an eye. The anchor you teady ¢ 
the Send for free Catalog “A.” rope proper is fastened to this eye. The The popular No. 620 * 
C. C. FILSON COMPANY advantage of this arrangement is that rie Be ti 
said. 1005-1007 First Avenue, Seattle the battery rides much more freely and P’ evens repeating 


: e lifts better with the waves than if held 
that “Filson Clothes for the Men Who Knows by a single, centrally located rope. Also, 
t go ‘=, by pulling on one of the ends of the 

get bridle, the position of the box can be 
e at ee ee altered a bit to bring the flight of birds 


can't SPORT MAN UAL in at a better angle or to assist in riding 


Shotgun is now available in 
the 16 gauge as well as in 12 
gauge. This fine gun is dem- 
onstrating its merits in all parts 
of the country —combining 
simplicity of design with ut- 


most accuracy in boring of 


his. 


do. the waves. A trip line from the anchor 
rope to the box or to a marked decoy 
assists in getting hold of the anchor 
rope when wanted. 
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MODEL 
87 BP 
WITH 
SPECIAL 
HANDY 
POCKET 





For carrying 
license, small 
thermos, etc. 


Besides regular DRYBAK quality 
Model 87 BP has two new features. 
Bottom half of lining is rubberized. 
Makes blood proof game pockets with 
front and rear entrances. Also handy 
inside pocket. Sleeves give perfect 
shooting freedom. DRYBAK or money 
BACK, Ask for DRYBAK 87 B.P. 
$8.50 ea. Send for catalog. 


HE DRY BAK CORPORATION 


93 WORTH ST. 
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The Perfect Waterproof Suit 









Tilustrating 
one-piece suit 











Also made in TWO pieces 
DUCK-HUNTERS and other Sportsmen 


or two- 


The 


— dry in the worst rain. This one- 
vece Suit slips over your regular clothes. 
Seal 1 Collar protects the neck and head. 


NO BUTTONS OR HOOKS 


Pull the string of the Hookless Fastener up or 
down to open or close. Cloth is made of a 
sheet of pure rubber vule anized between two 
layers of cloth. Weight 3 Ibs. If your dealer 


does not stock the RUBBER- ALL yet, order 
direct from us. Send check or money order 
or $15.00 (either one- or two-piece) State 
deel and height measurements and we will 
ship at once, parcel post prepaid 
Booklet free upon request 
THE RUBBER-ALL CO. 
35 W. 25th Street New York 
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job is not one for the average amateur. 

The battery here described was built 
by an expert boat builder, and his charge, 
to include both material and labor, was 


| $152. 


OruHeErR Costs or OutTrFIT 


Besides the cost of the battery proper, 
various other items must be figured into 
the expenses. There are necessary appur- 
tenances that run rapidly into money. 
While the cost is variable with locality, 
the items may be estimated as follows: 


| Battery, double, built by boatwright $152.00 


Wooden model for casting decoys 20.00 

30 cast-iron decoys, 25 lbs. each 
(cost of metal ) , . 45.00 

25 dozen wooden decoys at $15 per 
dozen . . 375.00 
Rigging and w eights for 300 decoy s 25.00 
120 Ibs. lead weights for sink-box 12.00 
eS eae - 15.00 
Total cost of outfit proper $644.00 


Cost oF OPERATION 


The towing in and out of the box atd 
the setting up and taking in of decoys 
require the services of a small launch and 
a couple of men. Even if the gunners 
themselves furnish a part of this service, 
it is obvious that a third man is necessary 
to take them to and from the box and to 
cruise to leeward to pick up the ducks 
shot. Probably an average cost for such 
complete service would run per day from 
$15 to $20. This, with the initial outlay 


and accompanying personal expenses 
seems like a lot of money to pay for 


shooting which not so many years ago 
could be had for nothing. But if the ex- 
penses are divided among two or more 
hunters, they are proportionately less 
formidable. 





Colonel Munson has prepared 
an article describing the con- 
struction of the double sit-up bat- 
tery, or sink-box, such as is used 
on Back Bay, Virginia, and Cur- 
rituck Sound. This will appear 
in the November issue. 











REELFOOT LAKE 
(Continued from page 37) 


broken off with such regularity in some 
instances that persons who had not wit- 
nessed the fact would be with difficulty 
persuaded that it had not been the work 
of art. A great many fish were left on the 
banks, being unable to keep pace with the 
water. The river was literally covered 
with the wrecks of boats, and ’tis said that 
one was wrecked in which there was a 
lady and six children, all of whom were 
lost. 

In all the hard shocks mentioned the 
earth was horribly torn in places. The 
surface of hundreds of acres was from 
time to time covered over, to various 
depths, by the sand which issued from 
the fissures, which were made in great 
numbers all over this country, some of 
which closed up immediately after they 
had vomited forth their sand and water, 
which, it must be remarked, was the mat- 
ter generally thrown up. In some places, 
however, there was a substance somewhat 
resembling coal thrown up with the sand. 
It is impossible to say what the depth 
of the fissures or irregular breaks were. 
We have reason to believe that some of 
them were very deep 

The site of this town was evidently 
settled down at least fifteen feet, and not 
more than half a mile below town there 
does not appear to be any alteration on 
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SHELL CASE 


will protect your shells from water. It 
holds 200 shells in original cartons. Tray 
holds cleaning rod, solvent, etc. within 
the lid until needed. Has Corbin hasp 
lock. Handle is recessed inlid. Price, $5.50. 


HOBART METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
803-16th Ave. S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 











DECOYS 





World’s Standard Wood Decoys, all sizes, 
kinds and species. Also balance weights, 
anchors, live decoy halters. Catalogue free. 


VAN FLEET MFG. CO., JOLIET, ILL. 














M.J. HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST and FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 
Heads, animals, birds and fish mounted, 
skins tanned and made inte rugs and 
ladies’ furs. Game heads, fur rugs, etc., 
for sale. List. All supplies for taxi- 
dermists. Open mouth heads for rugs, 

scalps for mounting. 


989 Gates Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, inc. 


Makers of ey oye See 


All Calibers from .22 t 
TELESCOPIC SIGHTS A SPECIALTY 
New and Exclusive Gun and Rifle Catalog 
sent upon receipt of 25c 

00 Page Equipment Catalog 25c additional 
234 East 39th Street, New York Ci 


TON REVOWER 


EXTRA PROTECTION 
Fits in Your Vest Pocket 
Unusually small and com- 
pact, 4” overall, weighs 6 
=. takes 6-22 cal. long 

mokeless shells, Nickel or 
BY EXPRESS Gun Metal finish. Leather 


Holster—75c extra. 


R. F. Sedgley, Inc.2306 N. (6th St., PHILA., PA. 


Want to Swap Gone?! 


We will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pis- 
tol, or exchange with you for any other fire- 
arm you may want. Write us what you 
have, amet yom, want, and we oy make 
ou an offer by return 
IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS co. 
10 Cornhill Boston, Mass. 
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Gian Ee , EW METHOD GUN BLUER. 





Makes old guns like new 
Easily Applied with a Brush 
No Heating Is Necessary 


Restore the finish on 5 $1 00 


guns in ten minutes for 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 








Box F-S-9 Bradford, Pa. 
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the bank of the river; but back from the 
To World-Wide 


river a small distance the numerous large 


ponds or lakes, as they were called, which 
covered a great part of the country, were 
A NATIVE of 
the Soudan with 


nearly dried up. The beds of some of them 
are elevated above their former banks sev- 
wild guinea fowl 
shot with a 


















eral feet, producing an alteration of ten, 
fifteen to twenty feet from their original 
state. 

And lately it has been discovered that a 
lake was formed on the opposite side of 
the Mississippi, in the Indian country, 
upwards of one hundred miles in length 
and from one to sixty miles in width, of 
the depth of from ten to fifty feet. It has 






























































| Lefever. communication with the river at both ° t 
| The Reli ends, and it is ge ge that it = not Out in Seattle they ij 
o be many years before the principal part, - 

able Le- if not the whole of the Mississippi, will make a new flannel shirt i 


pass that way. 











fever is that sportsmen call... 








sold E were constrained, by the fear of | i 

our houses falling, to live twelve or (q4 d 

and eighteen months, after the first shocks, in é most q 

E used all little light camps made of boards; but we i¥ 
— over the 








globe. Always 
dependable. 
" “Who Ever Saw 
ABroken Lefever?” 


Singles $16.00-Doubles $28.25. 






since their commencement in 1811, and still 
continue to feel slight shocks occasionally. 
It is seldom indeed that we are more than 
a week without feeling one, and sometimes 
three or four a day. There were two this 
winter past much harder than we have 






gradually became callous and returned to a 

our homes again. Most of those who fled fe 

from the country in the time of the hard 4 

shocks have since returned home. We have, bi ae 
@ 








Send for Folder. felt them for two . 
years before, but since i 
LEFEVER ARMS CO. then they appear to be lighter than they an active man 
have ever been and we begin to hope that ‘ 
Box 14, Ithaca, N.Y. ere long they will entirely cease. 9) i 
I have now, Sir, finished my promised de- ever wore: Li 

































a scription of the earthquake, imperfect, it is ‘ 
true, but just as it occurred to my memory, . : ‘ 
Z Col. Whelen says * “he will Co yea choose the 7 power many of and most of the truly awful Beautiful, lustrous tan or gray fetvte 
standard 6 and & power glasses.” scenes having occurred three or four years + + + @ super-flannel . . . made only 
d, MIRAKEL ago. They are, of course, not related with from the wool of eight-months-old 
" BINOCULARS that precision which would entitle it to Merino lambs of a — os 
xi: Carry hem with yes fer the character of a full and accurate pic- an exclusive cloth . . . tailoring that 
33, tour or sports. Small ture. But such as it is, it is given with matches it ... a shirt that can never be 
enough for the vest pleasure—in the full confidence that it is made in quantity. Order yours today! 
Y. aot “= an a given to a friend. And now, Sir, wishing cal 
1 of distance. Genuine me all ont must bid you adieu. 
rism we. e 
, with fosthes $35, ee Exiza Bryan ERE’S a Shirt you men have been 
po none sg eae yt" ° Sieneutinn 6x30 aa ae P. S. There is one circumstance which I waiting for “teed the Kodiak Shirt. 
Zeiss Wide Ancle “Deltrentia'. 8x30. % % $e || think worthy of remark. This. country It’s equally at home on a fishing ex- a 
Flash-Light no batteries, complete et Si nan seals 0° si0 || Was formerly subject to very hard thunder, pedition, a hunting trip or on a tran- f 
Sehesttfin, Bestesine, Cometas Guiftte-<wntte far extiies “BP but for more than twelve months before the quil morning at the country home. vi 
Anthony Fiala 25 Wrren,$t:, New, York City commencement of the earthquake there Made of the rarest wool known .. . i 
ee ae was none at all and but very little since, tailored with fine stitching. Cut full, "4 
. : : ———_| a great = — a subter- with several innovations of pattern that 4 
7 raneous thunder. The shocks still continue, make for fullest comfort. 
; Ka DUCK. 4 AND but are growing more light and less fre- In four colors: gray, tan, gray plaid, 
t HUNTER quent. ES tan plaid. Price $7.50, distinctively 
ON OPENING Us Ts nent CLOSING wtuswy| Legend and history are thus beautifully packaged. Use the coupon below. 
- UNOER A PULLING STRAIN | blended in the story of the formation of 
3 6 COLLAPSIBLE PUSH POLE HEAD | Reelfoot Lake, and likewise romance and 
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LEGAL REQUIREMENTS 
IN BOAT EQUIPMENT 


By Henry Clay Foster 


HERE is always a bit of con- 

fusion in the minds of boatmen, 

especially newcomers to the sport, 

as to the legal requirements of 
equipment for power craft. The federal 
government has established the Bureau of 
Navigation, under the Department of 
Commerce, for enforcing observance of 
equipment regulations 
and customs officers and 
the Coast Guard often 
assist. 

Every power boat re- 
quires proper lights, 
life-preservers and sig- 
nal devices, some of 
which vary with the 
length of the boat and 
the purpose for which it 
is used. There must be a 
life preserver of a type 
approved by the Bureau 
of Navigation for every 
person aboard. 

The boat must be 
equipped with a fog bell, 
fog horn, and a whistle 
capable of producing a 
blast of two seconds in 
duration that can be 
heard for a_ distance 
of at least one-half mile. 
A fire extinguisher of an 
approved type capable 
of extinguishing flames 
from burning gasoline 
must also be conve- 
niently placed on board. 

Proper lights vary 
with the size of the boat. 
Class 1 boats—up to 26 
feet in length, may carry the red and green 
running lights in a single combination fix- 
ture, showing green to starboard and red 
to port. The only other light which these 
boats require is a white light at the stern 
which must be visible all around the 
horizon. It is optional with the owner 
whether he uses the combination red- 
and-green or separate lights giving the 
same effect. Outboards of 16 feet in length 
up are included in this class. 

Class II boats—from 26 to 40 feet in 
length—must carry separate red-and-green 
lights, a white light forward showing 20 
points of the compass, and a white light 
at the stern visible all around the horizon. 
The red or green light on a boat must be 
so screened that it only shows from 
straight ahead to two points abaft the beam 
ye) 
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This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
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on its proper side. Two copies of the Pilots 
Rules, issued by the Government, must 
also be aboard at all times. 

In the larger classes of boats the lights 
increase in number and vary in placement 
somewhat. But let no one think that the 
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The outboard is a part of modern camping and fishing activities 


equipment required by law is any merely 
formal and perfunctory ruling. True, it is 
not rigidly enforced by investigation. 
Many boatmen have been plying the waters 
of their section for years without ever 
having been looked over. But if there is 
any kind of accident which brings in the 
authorities, you’d better have everything 
aboard according to law. 

You should never go outside your moor- 
ing ground without the legal equipment 
aboard. It is too easy to install when the 
boat is in commission to carry any legiti- 
mate excuse in case of being checked up. 
And each item required is certainly en- 
tirely reasonable and necessary for the 
prevention of accidents and the protection 
of yourself and passengers. These pro- 
visions are for pleasure craft only. Uncle 
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Sam is much more rigid with boats for 
commercial purposes, especially those en- 
gaged in carrying passengers. The pro- 
tection of the public at large is the main 
point in these cases. 

Fines are occasionally administered to 
owners of pleasure crait found to be lack- 
ing the required equipment. Remember 
when you flirt with Uncle Sam on the 
neglect, or violation of a perfectly simple 
and reasonable regulation, you are simply 
begging trouble. He asks only that you 
carry reasonable safety devices. And if 
you ever get caught in a fire aboard a 
small boat and have no 
fire extinguisher—or 
an empty one—you may 
finish with boating for 
good by any one of sev- 
eral different methods. 

All boats propelled by 


A 
ont 


h ; , machinery wholly or in 


part, except those “less 
than 16 feet long tem- 
porarily equipped with 
portable motors” must 
bear numbers issued by 
the Collector of Customs 
of the district in which 
its owner lives or in 
which he operates his 
boat as “home waters.” 
Simple application in 
writing to the Collector 
of Customs brings back 
a card to fill in, and 
when this is returned to 
him, you receive a num- 
ber by which your boat 
is enrolled on the Gov- 
ernment records. 

This number must be 
prominently displayed 
in contrasting color on 
the bow of your boat at 
all times. It serves as 
the legal identification 
for your boat. And when you sell the boat, 
you must notify the Collector of Customs 
of the sale, giving the name and address 
of the new owner. There is a penalty for 
failure to do this within a specified time. 


KNOW YOUR WHISTLE SIG- 
NALS—AND USE THEM 


NLIKE the automobile horn, the 

power boat whistle is a thing which 
talks a varied language. Every blast or 
series of blasts on your whistle means 
something to a nearby boat operator—or 
should. When another boat is approach- 
ing, no matter from what angle, there is 
a rule, a simple one, for the situation. And 
it is a federal regulation in most cases, 
and is more or less universal, whether you 
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Leather 
Windbreaker 


A practical and absolute necessity 
—with that rare combination of 
style and comfort—for all outdoor 
activities, particularly Aviation, 
regardless of weather. 


i y cd Many beautiful styles for men, 


women and children 


Town & Country Windbreakers 
or can get one for you 
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& | \ ( ro a shop in your town that sells 
yer j 
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— Write for Style Booklet A-20 


GUITERMAN BROS., Inc. 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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OVERGOATS 





Now Made to Measure 
and sold 
DIRECT TO USER 


at 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES 
Also Wonderful Values 
In Cheaper Overcoats 


Direct Salesmen will find them great 
sellers because of their National 
reputation for wearing qualities, 
authentic styles and beautiful tail- 
oring. Fall Suit, Topcoat and Over- 
coat Lines are now ready. 


Gentlemen 


Send me new Catalog in actual colors. 


[] Am interested in selling your 
known line direct to consumer. 


nationally 


NAME 


Address 


F. A. PATRICK & CO. - - 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Desk 12 














Woodman, 
spare that knee 


AND the skinned nose that goes 
with it. Stop stumbling down 
trails in the dark. Get yourself 
a good flashlight and look before 
you have to leap. Get an Ever- 
eady Flashlight and save a life- 
time of missteps. Always take it 
with you out-of-doors. An indis- 
pensable companion on a fishing 
trip—a great help when you clean 
a gun—no camping-outfit is com- 
plete without it. 

And once you get the flashlight 
habit, you'll find there are no 
flashlight batteries like Eveready. 
Endurance is built right into 
them. They prove their worth in 
service. They’re simply made of 
the stuff that produces light. 
You'll want the longest-lasting 
batteries when you reload—and 
the most dependable. Get genuine 
Evereadys. 
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CARRY YOUR DUCK BOAT ON THE 
RUNNING BOARD OR IN YOUR ARMS 
“Travel light”—get in the most inaccessible 
places—take a KING Folding Boat. Built tolasta 
lifetime — high-carbon steel, airplane spruce 
and processed canvas. Non-sinkable air-chamber 
seats. Write for tatalog and name of dealer. 
. KING BOAT CO. . 


1505 Powell St. 
Oakland, Calif. 
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are navigating on federal controlled water- 
ways or not. 

Water traffic rules vary little save for 
anti-fouling and anti-noise ordinances in 
various sections. This is a comfort to a 
motor car driver taking up boating. He 
can go from lake to lake or river to river 
and feel none of the uneasiness he does 
in driving through strange towns. 

The simple “‘one-two-three-four” sig- 
nals of the boat whistle comprises the ab- 
solute minimum which you should know in 


This call may be a warning simply, or 
a call for distress. But don’t hold it for 
S.O.S. service only. Any wise pilot will 
use it as often as need be. For you can- 
not know what the other fellow knows 
about whistle signals. He is not required 
to know anything by law—and the chances 
are good that some of the boats you will 
meet at close quarters are operated by 
people who dont know what whistle 
signals are all about. 

On small pleasure craft everybody likes 





The running board is the ideal place to carry an outboard motor 


operating a pleasure boat anywhere. These, 
plus common sense and reasonable caution, 
make up many a successful boatmani’s 
knowledge of whistle signals. When a boat 
is coming head-on or almost so, one or the 
other must make known his intention in 
passing. 

If you wish to pass the other boat with 
your port side to his port side, give one 
blast. If you wish to pass to starboard, 
give two blasts. If you simply remember 
that port is a word of one syllable and 
starboard is a word of two syllables, you 


to take a turn at the wheel. Therefore, it 
is always wise to give every boat as wide 
a berth as reasonably possible. And don’t 
hesitate to blow four shorts as a warning 
when anyone steers too close to you for 
your comfort. It’s good business to have 
done everything possible to avoid a col- 
lision—in case you actually have one. 
The time will come, doubtless, and that 
soon, when every owner of a small boat 
will have to stand an examination in op- 
erating his boat before he can get a driver’s 
license as with the motor car. But that 
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With the outboard, bait casting takes on a new meaning 


have your formula for your two signals 
to approaching boats tied to your memory. 

If your signal is agreeable to him, he 
will answer with the same signal; if not 
he will give the other, indicating the 
course he wants to take. If that is agree- 
able to you, answer him in kind. 

If there is danger of collision, give three 
short blasts, indicating: My engine run- 
ning full speed astern. If he does not do 
likewise or if the danger is not averted by 
your action, give four short quick blasts, 
indicating danger. 


time is not yet. In the meantime take no 
chances and avoid sorrow. You cannot de- 
pend on what the other fellows know until 
the law requires them to know it. 

In former times there were not enough 
pleasure craft in the smaller classes to 
make any great need for such knowledge. 
But it is becoming different today. In 
crowded harbors it now takes a good ama- 
teur to get through tight places with pro- 
fessional and licensed men piloting the 
many commercial boats he must pass. 

Know your whistle signals, and use them. 
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HERE are two kinds 

of outdoor men. First, 
the “tenderfoot” who 
chooses limber-soled 
shoes which feel soft 
and comfortable in the 
store. 

Second, the 


“veter- 
an” who chooses Berg- 
mann “‘Springsoles,” be- 
cause he has proved that they 
keep his feet unbruised and 
comfortable up tll the last 
lap of a hard trip... while 
shoes which feel “like a mil- 
lion dollars” at the start of a 
trip, often furnish little real 
foot protection, and make the 
feet so tired and sore they 
can’t stand the gaff of hard 
going. 

Bergmann “Springsoles” are 
entirely different. A scientific 


.ptinciple—proved sound by 


millions of men marching in 


TheBERGMANN 


Cfprings ole BOOT 


the armies of the world—has 
been especially adapted by 
Bergmann to this fine sporting 
boot. 

“Springsoles” have a won- 
derful natural springiness 
which carries the feet forward 

..- buoyantly ... swiftly... 
and without fatigue. At the 
same time, Bergmann “Spring- 
soles” thoroughly protect the 
feet against sharp rocks and 


“The most powerful shoe in Americas” 





rough trails. Calks stay put. 
Foot and leg muscles can re- 
lax, because the toes aren’t 
constantly “digging in” to 
get a foothold. Heels are 
one with the sole... 
rounded so they can’t break 
off or catch. 

Bergmann “Springsoles” 
are beautiful examples of 
fine leather craftsmanship. 
They win the genuine affec- 
tion of any man who puts them 
to a real test. For full par- 
ticulars, send coupon below. 


DEALERS: 


Sportsmen everywhere want Bergmann 
**Springsoles.”” Write for our interesting 
dealer proposition. 


Keep vr feet dry. Berg- 
our, Sect wat fs 


mann Yi 
leather and keeps it soft and 
pliable. Makes 2 1 
difference in the com 

and durability of shoes. Mail 
the coupon and a $1 bill & 


rease, 
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Theo Bergmann Shoe Mfg. Co. 
971 Thurman Street, Portland, Oregon. 


( Send literature, prices and foot measuring chart on 
Bergmann “‘Springsoles.”” 
0 Ienclose $1 for which soni pos id: 
1 pt. can Bergmann Shoe Oil Fes. Price 2 
4 oz. can Bergmann Shog Grease (Reg. Price. 30 
We will appreciate it if you will send us the name and 
address of the store from which you buy sport boots. 





Name of dealer 
Address 
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Knock ’em Down... 
Pick ’em Up 


from this seaplane lifeboat 
‘Kael amazing new kind of boat was originally de- 


a ‘hifebs at for seaplanes. Sportsmen saw 
in it a boat they have always wanted for duck 
Hunting, Trout and Bass Fishing, Camping, Swimming, 
an ideal Playboat. 

Double air chambers make it safe. Non-capsizable 

Non-sinkable. Weighs 15 Ibs. Supports 1,000 Ibs 

Made of balloon cloth and fabricated like an airship 

No framework, wood or metal of any kind is used 

10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 

Comes complete with Take-down oars Special Pump, 

und Carrying Bag. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 

for illustrated literature and special 10 day free trial 

proposition 

THE NEW ENGLAND AIRSHIP CO. 

95 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 





Contractors to the U. S. Navy 


The FLATO BOAT 


- In a Bag. 


A Boat ...A Bed. 





NEWER—BETTER 


Easiest-working Oar Lock @&¥ 
ever devised. Feather or ¢ 
scull, you cannot lose oars 
—fits any size oars—lasts 
a lifetime. Rustless in ealt water. 

5 on’ operating. No 






for largest boat b 


ORDER NOW ON 10 DAYS 
FREE TRIAL 


Mone: vt Pow = cotended not satisface 
- s osiuion. 
tory rite for er am c's prop 25 Per Pair 


ANDREW SMITH CO. $1:3 0053 
182 E. Clybourn St., Milwaukee, Wis. Brass ony 
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OUTBOARD OUTFIT PERFORMS AMAZINGLY 
THE RACE COURSE IS A SPLENDID PROVING LABORATORY 
By H. F. 


HETHER one takes an active part 

or interest in racing or not, it is 
pretty well established that the race course 
furnishes the finest test laboratory obtain- 
able for every detail of all mechanical units 
participating. It has developed the modern 
motor car for all-around use, and experts 
are still learning a lot of things from the 


TNT III in the first race this year—from 
Albany to New York on the Hudson. Miss 
TNT III ran that course of 133 miles 
three times in the two week-ends of the 
trials, and each time was shipped back to 
Albany overnight. She did a total of 399 
miles at top speed, through all kinds of 
weather conditions, including snow and 





Outboards are popular everywhere. These men are fishing in a Hawaiian lake 


big racing contests so frequently held today. 

The outboard motor boat racing .this 
season has certainly opened the mouth and 
eyes of everybody as to the sturdy qualities 
of these tiny power plants. And likewise 
many types of hulls designed for these lit- 
tle motors have won recognition. 

One spectacular performance typical 
of several others which followed in the 
course of the season, was that of Miss 


rain, stood the jars of shipping back to the 
start twice, cad performed _ perfectly 
throughout, lowering her time each run, 
and without any overhauling whatsoever 
during that time. 

Another eye-opener of that Hudson 
River Race was that it was won by a 
beginner who had never driven an out- 
board engine and who had never partici- 
pated in any motor boat race before. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


RIGHT, BROTHER, EVERY WORDOF IT! 


Moror Boar Eprrtor: 

Why is it we so often hear that canoes are 
dangerous? I have a friend who thinks he is 
quite a wag and he likes to get me before a 
crowd and talk about what he terms my suicide 
bucket. He loves to pull this one: ‘“‘Canoes, ladies 
and gentlemen, are made for suicides and 
mothers-in-law exclusively. Now Jim is no mother- 
in-law,—”’ Every few days somewhere in the 
great United States, somebody gets drowned out 
of a canoe. And the on ag mourns the existence 
of such murderous craft, by implication. 

Why, a canoe, properly handled, is just about 
as safe as any craft its size you can find. To my 
mind—and I've been handling a canoe for just 
nine years, boy and man,—it is actually safer 
than a lot of types of small craft some feet 
longer. 

The trouble is, the canoe is not fool-proof. I 
am trying to think of something in life that is. 
I don’t know anything that does not require some 
technique. But the fool does, in truth, rush in 
and when it is a canoe that receives him, there 
is often trouble. And the dear old public, that 
judges from: ‘‘Why, I read it in the paper,” 
thinks only of the results. Those same results 
come from said fool at the wheel of a motor 
car, Heaven knows, and Ra any other type of 
boat known or likely to 

Use the old bean and one can become a really 
good canoeist in a little time. Sit on a cushion 
on the bottom of the canoe and you multiply 
your safety factor by at least ten. Keeping the 
weight low so that it rests squarely upon the 
water and is not balanced in the air at the gun- 
wale height, with only the skin friction and the 
one-inch keel and your own native sense of equi- 
librium to save you from capsizing, is the first 
principle of successful canoe handling in water 
at all ruffled. Weight down the bow so that it is 
about eight or ten inches higher than the stern, 
and you are ready for a tilt with any sea that 


ordinarily comes along in canoeing waters. 


Honestly, Mr. Editor, I could preach all day 
on these things. But, I suspect, I wouldn’t ever 
get the dope to the bird who thinks he knows it 
all until he learns different by sad experience. 
And then he has got it for himself. 

Ravpu E. Hatt. 


STEEL BOATS 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

I am considering buying a steel boat from a 
friend who has been using it on the lake where 
I spend my summers. Some persons tell me steel 
boats are not successful. The boat appears to be 
in fine shape as it had the best of care and is only 
two years old. 

Epcar ANDERSON. 

Ans.—Steel boats have been made and used 
for several decades and are regarded as highly 
successful, especially for certain uses. Like all 
established products, boats vary considerably as 
to the advantages offered by each kind and type 
of construction. I have known steel boats to give 
fine service for years, but they are like all other 
boats, subject to deterioration when abused or 
neglected. 

You have not stated for what use you want 
this boat, and this would have a lot to do with a 
conclusion in the matter. To mount a heavy out- 
board motor on a boat of any material which is 
not built to withstand it, will give a bad result, 
you understand. In the matter of steel boats 
versus wooden boats, we have two schools of 
thought and ardent advocates on both sides. In 
the main they are both right as to advantages of 
eac 

Some authorities believe that in the future 
when production of boats is being reduced to the 
lowest possible price as are motor cars today, 
that hulls will be stamped out of metal by auto- 
matic machines much as all-steel bodies for motor 
cars are now made. And all-steel bodies are now 
apparently replacing other types of construction 
in the motor car field after some years of de- 
velopment. 

In buying any second-hand boat, remember, 
you may run into conditions for which the 
manufacturer is not at all responsible. You may 
have to pay for the mistakes of the former owner. 
This is true of any used boat. You should make 
certain that it was made for the use you want to 
put it to. And, whatever the material of which 
a boat is made—watch the seams. And give the 
boat a chance. I mean, treat it as it should be 
treated to make it last and be a pleasure to you. 
Take a little care of the boat and if it is in any 
condition at all, it will give you lots of fun. 

Motor Boat Epiror. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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CALVIN COOLIDGE— 
FISHERMAN 
(Continued from page 29) 
as well as his manner of fishing, to ask 
him whether he had any qualms about 
baiting with worms or taking a fish off 
the hook, as some fishermen have. I might 


have confided that most of the trout anglers | 


{ know fish with live bait on occasion, in 
spite of the feathers they may wear in 
their hats or the tales they tell after the 
opening day. 

There were many things at the tip of 
my tongue, but it happened that there was 
a delegation waiting to present him with 
a hunting knife. As every real fisherman 
knows this is a handy instrument for 
dressing the catch; so the President was 
to be wes for his eagerness to re- 
ceive I left him with many questions | 
still datinatek 

Afterward I met Colonel Starling in the 
corridor. “Is there anything else you 
would like to know?” he volunteered. 

While the Brule River is noted for its 
trout, there are many waters of the Brule 
region which abound with other species 
—large- and small-mouth bass, pike, 
pickerel and muskalonge. 

“Has the President tried for anything 
but trout?” I inquired. 

“Not yet,” he replied. “He might later.” 

“There has been considerable comment 
as to whether he fishes with worms or 
flies,” I remarked. “As a matter of fact, 
he fishes with either, does he not?” 

“Anything that they'll bite on,” he 
answered. 

“Or strike?” I ventured. 

But there was that business of the 
bowie knife presentation, the picture- 
taking and all, and the Colonel dashed 
down the schoolhouse steps to take a 
hand in affairs. 

So far as his tackle box is concerned, 
there should be nothing to prevent Mr. 
Coolidge from trying everything that the 
fish might hit. Lures have been showered 
upon him, ranging from heavy hardware 
to dainty creations of feathers and silk. 

Of all trout streams, however, there 
probably is none where fly-fishing is more 
of a tradition than on the Brule. The late 
owner of Cedar Island Lodge was a de- 
votee of the barbless hook. 


OIS BRULE is a river of mystery 

and surprises, a stream of shifting 
moods to delight the lover of wilderness 
beauty. Wandering listlessly out of the 
swamps, it loses itself in a virgin forest. 
But there is life and vigor in the spring-fed 
brooks which it picks up on its way, and it 
soon sets out on its course in earnest. 

There are few rapids on the upper 
reaches of the stream, but in places it flows 
swiftly among the boulders. Here the 
river cannot be waded. Fishing is from a 
canoe, which glides lightly from one deep 
pool to another, mirroring tall spruce and 
pine and affording fleeting glimpses of the 
speckled phantoms they shelter. This is 
brook-trout water. The rainbows, Loch 
Leven and brown are taken principally 
from the river below. 

Dave Archibald’s Valley Farm is the 
going-in point on the upper stream. It is 
approximately seven miles above Cedar 
Island. Licensed guides are available— 
guides who have spent their lives on the 
stream and who know all of its idiosyn- 
crasies. They are fly fishermen, and dry- 
fly experts. One of the best known is 
George Babb of Lake Nebagamon, who 
has fished the Brule for forty years, and 
who has to his credit a 12-pound Loch 
Leven taken on a 6-ounce rod with a No. 
8 fly and a 6-pound-test single leader. 

Larger fish, especially rainbow and 
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DODGE 


builds three models 





today’s greatest runabout value. 
Or you may select the 30 foot De 
Luxe Runabout with full assur- 
ance that your choice includes 
custom built boat of iene 
able beauty, speed and depend- 
ability. If you seek the infinite 
satisfaction of wise selection— 
Dodge will provide you the 
utmost in fine workmanship and 
fine design. Descriptive litera- 
ture mailed on request. 


$1595 : $3265 : $7800 
BOAT WORKS Ine. 


Detroit, Michigan 


of striking beauty 


and speed... 


¥e can buy a fast 20 foot six 
passenger all mahogany run- 
about for a new low price never 
before attained in the realm of 
boating. You can have plenty of 
speed . .. thrilling action ... in- 
vigorating ease of handling in 
the 26 foot model pronounced 


HORACE E. DODGE 


556 Lycaste Avenue 











Pnumaticraft 


—the most practical portable boat for duck-hunting 


Lies steady on the water, easily handled, can’t 
sink or capsize. Has very low visibility due to its 
water-green color. Measures 10% ft. overall; 
weighs but 30 Ibs. packed for carrying; inflated 
in 3 minutes with foot bellows. Easily carried 
anywhere by hand or on running board of car. 
Endorsed by prominent sportsmen everywhere. 
Durable, sturdy, moderately priced. Ask your 
dealer or mail coupon below for descriptive fold- 
er AO. 




















Pneumatic Boat Corp. (Dept. Ae). 
122 Branford PI., Newark, 
Please send me, without we Bs tha 
illustrated folder ‘‘A9’’ and prices 
on PNUMATICRAFT. 





© 1928 











City. rieenenihe State............. 








Pneumatic Boat Corp., Newark, N. J. 


THOMPSONG® DUCK BOATS 


Swift, silent gliders, exceptionally steady—even in 
rough waters. Four models for open lake and river use and 
for still hunting in marshes and shallows. Two big Factories. 
Quick delivery from either one. Write for Free Catalog. 

THOMPSON BROTHERS BOAT MFG. COMPANY 

Street, Peshtigo 104 Elm Street, Cortland 

WISCONSIN NEW YORK 


122 Branford Pl., 
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QUALITY 





= In every part of the world Kermath is an acknowledged quality 


ww motor. 
otenvgait Everything considered, Kermath costs less than any other motor, 
ee | of a given size, on the market. Its superior performance—greater 
Sen power—super speed—unusual economy and long life give you 
— | your money ’s worth in the fullest sense of the word. 

If you are in the market for a marine motor it will pay you 

today—right now—to write for the latest interesting Kermath 

catalog. 


KERMATIL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5888 Commonwealth Ave., 
**4 KERMATH 


Detroit, Mich. 90 King St., 
ALW 





W., Toronto, Ontario 


47832 &@0958 8°" 


3 to 150 H.P. 
$135 te $2300 












Ready! Duck Hunter! Ready! 


White water or still, light breeze or blow, you’re pre- 
pared for a sudden upset if you wear 


KAP 


NON-SINKABLE GARMENTS 
4 times more buyant than cork, 
10 times more comfortable! ! 






Anglers, duck hunters, canoe- 
ists, motor boatists, yachtsmen, 
write today for circular, de- 
8 ribing also Kapo camp sleep- 
ing equipment 


Kapo Products Co. 
Dept. F 
76-80 Traverse St. 

¥e Boston, Mass. 








Duck hunters—here’s a real skiff built by 





duck hunters who know how duck boats 
should be built. Light and strong, easy to 
paddle 

Built of white cedar and oak; draws 
little water; flat bottom; 18 to 20 inches 


wide. The standard of 
We also make 


for 


Made in 7 sizes 
good boats for over 45 years. 
other models of hunting boats—write 
information. 








THE GREEN BAY HUNTING BOAT | 


Famous for Its Light Weight and Sturdy Construction 





DAN KIDNEY & SONS, 


6c in stamps sent direct to Kidney : : 
will bring you a catalog showing complete Chiecago— Von Lengerke & Antoine 33 S. Wabash Ave. 
line of high quality hand-made boats. New York— Bruno Beckhard Flushing, Long Island 








Built only by 


Inc. Dept. C, West DePere, Wis. 

















THBOATS 


Thousands of Satisfied Customers 
Play sale—get a Heath Waterplane. Sensationally fast 
Hydroplane— 25 to 35 M.P.H., class B.C.D. Outboard 
motors. Also Heath Cruisetie,a beautiful, panelled, uphol- 
stered family runabout. 


Tolan Ee Speedy —sale. 


DAW Boat lone 









Dept. B. 2935 Dunn Rd 
Detroit, Mich. 
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SAFTIBOATS 








Air driven, shallow draught, hydro-gliders from 
15 to 55 foot length. Speedy!—up to 50 m.p.h. 
Roomy and comfortable. Models for Sport, Pleasure 


*Waterbus”’ service. Write 
BROWNBACK perce. ,pconareces 


New York City 


or 





1038 Graybar olen 
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brown trout, sometimes are taken from 
the Brule. The guides wiil tell you of Old 
Mountain, the traditional whopper of the 
stream which, according to accounts, is 
“the big one that got away” from Paul 
Bunyan and has been smashing tackle 
disgracefully since the winter of the blue 
snow. And while paddling down-stream 
or propelling their light craft against the 
current with the aid of stout spruce pole 
with an iron-shod point, they will tell you 
of the catches made by distinguished 
fishermen who have come to the Brule 
from all sections of the country to verify 
its reputation. According to these reports, 
President Coolidge was not the first man 
from the White House to fish the stream, 
for Grover Cleveland is said to have fished 
the Brule incognito in the early nineties 

It is below Cedar Island that the river 
really breaks into fast water, and as one 
proceeds down-stream there are many 
stretches of dashing rapids and pic- 
turesque falls. Much of the lower stream 
can be waded. In some respects the Brule 
is similar to the noted trout streams flow- 
ing into Lake Superior from the North 
Shore country in Minnesota, but it is with- 
out the high falls and many pools hidden 
away in deep, inaccessible cafions walled 
by precipitous rock, which are character- 
istic of some of the North Shore waters. 

The 4000-acre Pierce estate is tra- 
versed by several miles of the winding 
Brule. Paralleling the stream on the east 
is a chain of connected lakes developed 
from the sloughs, which were the natural 
spawning grounds of the fish which came 
in from “the river. They are well stocked 
with a variety of trout, which may be 
released in the river by the operation of 
the sluice gates. 

The sort of fishing which these lakes 
would afford if one chose to fish them is 
a subject of more or less jocose comment in 
that section. It was refreshing, therefore, 
to be advised that while the President 
might catch trout which are not very wild 
if he wished to do so or could angle almost 
from his front doorstep, he preferred the 
sport of the river’s main channel. 


EBAGAMON is the largest of more 
than thirty lakes adjacent to the 
Pierce preserve. Most of these waters af- 
ford excellent fishing. Large-mouth bass, 
wall-eyed pike or pike perch, pickerel or 
northern pike, rock bass, crappie and sun- 
fish are plentiful. Not far distant to the 
south lie some of the best muskalonge lakes 
in America. Then there is the St. Croix 
River with its great variety of fishing, but 
noted especially for the size and fighting 
qualities of its small-mouth bass. 

St. Croix Lake not only is the approxi- 
mate source of the Brule River, flowing 
northward to Lake Superior, but it is the 
source also of the St. Croix River, which 
forms the Minnesota-Wisconsin boundary 
as it flows southwards to the Mississipp1. 
The river’s course is through Lake St. 
Croix, a beautiful body of good fishing wa- 
ter some thirty miles long, which is not to 
be confused with the lake of the same 
name in Douglas County. 

Not only because of its excellent trout 
fishing is the Brule River region a de- 
light to the sportsman nor because of the 
wilderness beauty of its virgin forests. 
The country abounds in wild life—large 
game and small—which may be taken in 
hunting season and observed at any time. 
There is a herd of wild deer on the Pierce 
estate, and many more in the woods out- 
side the preserve. Bears, wolves and many 
smaller animals roam the adjacent forest. 

Lulled to sleep by the whispering pines 
and the voice of the rippling river, the 
President is awakened by the drumming 
of partridge, or ruffed grouse, and the 
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reveille of many feathered songsters. 

There is a fascination about the Brule 
River that appeals strongly to the sports- 
man, and President Coolidge was quickly 
captured by its charm. Within a few hours 
after his arrival at Cedar Island Lodge 
he responded to the lure of the stream, 
and in the days that followed it held his 
interest in spite of conventions and other 
affairs. 

And speaking of lures and conventions, 
it’s strange, in view of the public senti- 
ment aroused in the past few years, that 
both the Republicans and the Democrats 
neglected to put a worm or a fly plank in 
their platforms. 





Next month watch for HER- 
BERT HOOVER—SPORTS- 
MAN, an interview with the 
Republican candidate for the 
presidency. 











THOSE WILY ORIENTALS 
(Continued from page 20) 


banks. Bill and I knew this prolific spot 
almost as well as we knew our own 
back yards. Moreover, Marty and Spot 
knew it even better than Bill and I. 

Dogs, we are told, do not think. If 
scientists are right in that deduction, 
what impulse was it that led this setter 
and pointer to ignore other promising 
territory and to cast independently, with 
the slight breeze, to this blind slough fully 
a half mile distant? 

“By jove!” said Bill, resorting to his 
favorite ejaculation. “Do you see that? 
Headed right for the old spot. Hope they 
ring the bell.” 

Marty outfooted the little pointer and 
was quickly out of sight among the willows. 
Soon Spotty disappeared. Several minutes 
elapsed, but neither of the dogs showed in 
the open. 

“Must have found ’em,” said Bill with 
convictions; so we started at our best 
pace toward that slough. 

And there was Marty, stiff as a poker, 
looking like a million, right at the edge 








of the dry, weed-grown pond. A few rods 
distant, Bill found his little pointer on| 
game. There was a mighty roar of wings, | 
and a dozen or more big birds hammered | 
their way through interlaced willows. 
Wham! Wham! Wham! And up boomed 
another bunch, followed by another and 
another at more distant points along the 
slough banks. The air was full of hurtling 
forms. 

A big rooster with a two-foot tail dashed 
by and rocketed with explosive cackles. I 
caught him square, with a whack, as he 
topped the ash thicket. He folded up and 
crashed through the tree-tops in his fall. A 
whole harem of hens whirled about my 
head, but no more roosters. I made my 
way toward the fallen quarry and found 
feathers but no pheasant. At length Marty 
located him in a mass of brush, under 
which he had crawled before giving up 
the ghost. 

A gallant bird that, fighting to the last 
to preserve the life his Creator gave him. 
The dark, rich chestnut on his full chest, 
the long spurs and poniard-like tail, and 
particularly the turquoise-green lacy feath- 
ers on the rump pronounced him a pure- 
blooded “Chink,” or Chinese pheasant. 





After thirty years and more of experi-| 
ence with the hardy, wily, resourceful | 
Chink and a rather extensive knowledge of | 
other game birds, Bill, the baron and I | 
remain steadfast champions of torquatus. | 
Therefore, virtually as one man, we wish 
to remark and rise to exclaim that the 
heathen Chinee is the finest of game. 
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Grand pals for 
oun toting days! 


Tue Goodrich “Dubois” . . . rubber all the 
way to the top! 


Dry feet—dry legs—in the early morning hours 
when the autumn game trail is through fallen 
dew-soaked leaves and dripping underbrush. 

Dry feet —comfort—even when you follow 
the snipe, the quail and the partridge into marsh- 
lands. 

A wonderful boot, men . .. of typical Good- 
rich quality... tough ... pliant .. . snug-lac- 
ing ... true-fitting. 

Ask for it, at stores that know what is best 
for the sportsman . . . and go through the hunt- 
ing season in foot comfort and dryness. 


Tue B. F. Goopricu RuBBER COMPANY Est. 1870 
Akron, O. - In Canada; Canadian Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ont. 


(Goodrich 
 HI-PRESS i 
Rubber Footwear 
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THE DIEHL TENT 
By Paul M. Fink 


HEN Ab, the cave-man, left 
his cranny among the rocks to 
climb over the next ridge he 
found it necessary to shelter him- 
self from the night dews and the day 
rains under a leanto of leafy boughs, or 
a crude tent of skins thrown over a few 
hastily broken poles. The question of a 
portable shelter, not too heavy and cum- 
bersome for easy transportation and yet 
watertight and roomy enough for pro- 
tection and comfort, is 
ever before him who 
fares forth into the out- 
of-doors, be his incen- 
tive business or pleasure, 
livelihood or sport. 

Varied, and oftentimes 
weird are the types of 
portable habitation that 
have been evolved, and 
many and occasionally 
heated have been the ar- 
guments arising among 
their sponsors concern- 
ing their respective 
merits. 

No one perfect tent 
has been, or ever will 
be invented, for there is 
such a wide range of 
conditions to be consid- 
ered that no one style 
will satisfy all the nec- 
essary requirements. For 
the man who makes a 
permanent camp, moving 
only at long, infrequent 
intervals, the wall tent 
or one of the army types, 
equipped, if need be, for winter use, even 
with a stove, is the most complete approach 
to a real wilderness home possible in can- 
vas. It affords protection from any kind 
of rain, wind or snow, no matter how 
severe, and with all the living space of a 
room in town. 

The lone hiker, out for only a day or so 
and able to pick the most favorable 
weather, is the other extreme. His needs 
are only for a featherlight waterproof 
sheet to shield him from dew and an oc- 
casional unexpected shower, and he doesn’t 
care to be bothered with packing and erect- 
ing any more elaborate shelter. So it is 
that the conditions to be encountered must 
be given full consideration in the selection 
of the ideal tent. 

For example, take my own case. For 
quite a few years my trail partner and 
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This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trafls and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 








I have taken an annual camping, tramping 
trip of ten days or two weeks into the 
hinterland of the Southern mountains, cut- 
ting loose from civilization, shifting camp 
each day, and solely dependent for food 
and shelter ow the contents of our packs. 
Our route takes us so far back into the 





The Diehl tent, set up in forest surroundings 


uninhabited, primitive country that there 
could be no hospitable roof available for 
refuge if a three days’ rain should catch 
us—as has happened more than once. 

Hence, our needs were for a tent at 
once so light that it would not add an 
unnecessary ounce to our already heavy 
packs, yet at the same time afford pro- 
tection from a three-minute shower or a 
day’s downpour, with a plentitude of space 
to stand erect, move around and carry 
on our woods housekeeping in inclement 
weather, without getting soaked in the 
bargain. 

First one model and then another was 
tried. Most of the types recommended for 
back-packing trips were too small for our 
needs, with space and headroom sacrificed 
for the sake of extreme light weight, some 
of them being little more than glorified 


sleeping-bags, where one had almost to 
go outside to turn over in his blankets. 

Such crowded quarters were a decided 
disadvantage when a steady rain set in. 
Space was so limited we could do no 
more than sit up in bed, much less stir 
about, cook the bacon and flapjacks and 
carry on the usual chores about camp. 
Other tents supplied the necessary room, 
but invariably it meant additional unused 
or unusable space that called for more ma- 
terial to be uselessly carried on our backs. 
Catalog after catalog we pored over, yet 
the ideal tent for us simply was not to 
be found. Something had to be done. 

If we ever expected 
to enjoy it there was 
nothing left but to make 
one to our own notions. 
So my companion of 
many a mountain trail, 
Lieut. Walter S. Diehl, 
U. S. N., drew up a set 
of plans, to be executed 
by myself in fabric. The 
result was christened, in 
honor of its designer, 
the “Diehl Tent.” 


GLIMPSE of the 

accompany- 
ing sketches and photo- 
graph will show more 
plainly than pages of 
print the design and 
method of erection of the 
new tent. Based princi- 
pally upon the old fa- 
miliar Baker model, the 
great difference is that 
whereas the Baker re- 
sembles the half of a 
wall tent, split in two 
along the ridge, with top 
and rear wall rectangular in shape, in the 
new tent the top and rear are triangular, 
and all four sections, top, sides and rear, 
meet in a point, from which the single 
rear guy leads. 

Built in this particular shape results in 
the use of much less material than in 
the old type, with a consequent gain in 
lightness and less bulk, all with the sac- 
rifice of little, if any, necessary headroom. 

Experience has shown that seldom, if 
ever, was there need for the space just 
under the roof at the back. At the ridge, 
the highest point of the tent, the head- 
room was just as great as in the older 
tent. And if this rear space was not needed, 
why bother to provide it, particularly on 
a back-packing trip, where each added 
ounce weighs a pound at the end of a 
weary day? Too, the triangular rear and 
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Her es ea 
WANE 
ROD AWS 


No Wobbling— 
No Bending— Pa 
No Coming Apart «. Barrel ( we 


The Secret is in the Steel Swivel ‘ ' 
and Steel Joint Connections 


MARBLES 


JOINTED RIFLE ROD 12*.%.23 3.0" 


No one-piece rod ever had a better backbone than this Marble Jointed Rod. It won’t 
bend or break in use. It never wobbles or binds in the barrel. It tackles the job of 
cleaning with a sureness that winds it up ina hurry. The shaped wooden handle fits the 
grip just right and projects beyond ferrule so you won’t mar the muzzle when you push 
the rod through the barrel. 


And down there at the last jest isa —— feature that has spared riflemen many an explosion of 
temper. It’s the Marble Steel Swivel. Here is a steel roller bearing that withstands the hardest pulls 
and thrusts and prevents unscrewing of joints. It is a “‘happy find”’ for any man who uses a rifle and the 
cost is but a trifle more than you would pay for an ordinary rod. Made in 2 sizes. Each rod complete in 
cloth bag with jagged and slotted tips and attachments which make rod fit any size or make of cleaner. 


No. 9622—For .22 and .25 cal. Lengths, 26, 30 No. 9728—For .28 cal. and up. Lengths, 26, 30 
and 36in. Price, $1.25. and 36 in. Price, $1.25. 


For sale by Leading Dealers, or sent postpaid at above prices. 


—————— a 


—....— ==—i Marble’sRifleCleaner 
— eee SA very soft and flexible brass 
~~ cleaner that follows the 

Marble’s Shot Gun Cle Rod od gh 4 










































ist and 
angle 
io. 400, made in 8 secti from % in. solid light metal. removing all » m 
= wood and streneer, Ties heavily threaded. cxpoweer due. Seeeeciibre 
holds rag for cleaning andoiling. Threadedto ofgun. Price, 60c. For shot- 
all cleaners. Completein bag. Price $1.00, guns, 75c. 


5 ————-] Marble’s Combination 
for “Good Gun Care” 
Marble’s Anti-Rust Wicks and Nitro-Sol- 
» vent Oil. m4 to use and sure in results. 
; Saturate wick with Nitro-So! t Oil — 
not in use, Remove gun i 


Marble’s Anti-Rust Wick. Menti lib from rust and réady to use. One olling of & 
fuge. Price, 60. Vor revolvers, bee. sated wick will inst a year. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. inate matt Gs. a. | Nm anne cence eeeeeeeee 


Western Representative: i 
McDonald & Linforth West Canadian Representative: 
Call Buildi n Francisco, Calif. R. H. Conley, 405-A Travelers’ Bldg., Winnipeg 


FOR EVERY HOUR , THE 
eee vee eee 


standard 


525 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U.S. A. 


Gentlemen: Send me Free Book of Marble’s Outing 
Equipment. 
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O glass in the Stanley Super 

Vac! Made of steel through- 

out, lined with vitreous enamel. 

Built for rough going, the hardest 
knocks won’t harm it. 


Holds temperature—hot or cold 
—all day long. Easy to keep clean. 


Atallleadingdealers. Pint, quart, 
2-quart sizes. Prices, $7 to $10. 
Write for complete catalog. 
Stanley Insulating Co., Great 
Barrington, Mass. 


Left—Tue Stanvey Foop Jar. 
Prices—quart, $12.50; 2-quart, 
$15. Combines 
with STANLEY 
Bott e in leather 
picnic kit. 








Tue STANLEY GALLON Juc. 
Price, with 3 nested cups, $7.50. 


STANLEY 


SUPER VAC 


VACUUM BOTTLE 
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its single guy makes for ease in pitching, 
requiring but a single peg as against four 
or more with a Baker, a saving fully ap- 
preciated when camp must be hurriedly 
made in the face of a coming rain. 

Our working model was built in the 





weight than any rope of equal strength, 

Sewed to the ridge in front is an awn. 
ing, 6 feet by 5 feet 9 inches, this to be 
supported at each front corner by a 
crotched stick, and held taut by guys, 
Under this shelter one carries on his 





Outline sketch of the Diehl tent 


dimensions shown in the accompanying 
diagram, of an excellent grade of the 
tightly woven cotton material known to 
the trade as “Balloon silk,” thin and light 
yet extremely strong, and was water- 
proofed with a very thin coat of airplane 
“dope.” This treatment added only a bare 








Sf’ Gg" 
fraction to its weight, which, complete with 
front awning, 8-inch sod cloth and all guy 
ropes, ready to set up, was just a shade 
above five pounds. 

The main point of stress in all tents 
is along the seams, and the lightest fab- 
rics are not sufficiently strong to bear this 
strain unaided without danger of tearing. 
To strengthen them all seams were re- 
inforced with half inch linen tape double 
sewn. This same tape was used for peg 
loops at the corners and along the bottom 
of the walls and a loop at the rear peak, 
to attach the guy rope at this point. At 
the ridge, where the sides join the top, 
four inch reinforcing patches are sewn, 
better to care for the heavy strain at this 
point. 

For ease in erecting, a ridge pole is not 
used, its place being supplied by a ridge 
rope, sewn into place and with ends some 
twelve feet long, serving to tie together 
the shearpoles supporting the tent, with 
the loose ends stretched as guys. This rope 
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ridge, as well as the rear guy and the guys 
for the front corners of the awning, is of 
3/0 braided linen line, strong enough 
safely to carry any stress to be expected, 
and at the same time much lighter in 


housekeeping activities when the rain has 
caught him. With exercise of due care a 
small fire can be safely built just in front 
or even under the awning and culinary 
operations successfully carried on with- 
out the cook getting drenched or the fire 
drowned out by the downpour. 

Under its protection can be stored spare 
firewood, the packs and camp equipment 
of the party, and in an emergency it has 
kept showers off the bed of an unexpected 
visitor to the camp. In a pinch, too, when 
the spring was at quite a distance, it has 
been called upon to collect rainwater for 
drinking purposes. 

Planned originally as a roomy woods 
home for a twosome tramping party, the 
tent can easily bed three and by pitching 
with the ridge slightly lowered and the 
front edges of the side walls spread a 
little to each side, four have been accom- 
modated without overcrowding. 

On a two weeks’ trip within the bound- 
aries of what is soon to become the Great 
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Smoky Mountains National Park, four 
men slept under it every night, and for 
three or four nights an additional mem- 
ber of the party made his bed beneath 
the awning. With a capacity of four, 
comfortably cared for, this figures just 
about a pound and a quarter per man, 
surely as low a weight as one might ask. 

The dimension of the Diehl tent, and 
the resultant weight, are subject to in- 
finite changes. Ours, of the size shown, 
was primarily for a party of two or three, 
sleeping with their heads to the open door 
and their feet at the rear wall. 

For a one man proposition, the depth 
could be cut to 3 feet 6 inches, the front 
widened to 7 feet and the back propor- 
tionately, and the awning made 7 by 4 
This should cut the weight below four 
pounds and leave all the space a solo 
tramper would want. For four, raise the 
ridge a foot and add the same amount to 
the width of the front, back and awning. 

Summing up, the Diehl tent is not @ 
theoretical proposition, made to so 
good on paper and untried under real 
camping conditions. Its design and com 
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struction is the result of data gained by 
observation and actual use in the field of 
many of the forms of light weight tents 


on the market. And right well has it jus- | 
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tified the faith of its: makers, protecting 
us from light shower and steady rain at 
numerous times and various places in the 
past six years. 

For the purposes for which it was de- 
signed, it more nearly approaches the 
ideal, for us at least, than any other model 
we have yet seen. 


CAMPING HINTS—CANOES AND 
FAST WATER 


By Elon Jessup 


CLEVER canoeist never fights the cur- 
rent when he can help himself. When 
working upstream there are many stretches 
where the current may become an actual 
aid if you know where to look for them— 
a back eddy here or a pool of dead water, 
there. It’s worth while to study the water 
and take advantage of any help it may 
offer. 

As a general rule, pick out the slowest 
water in a river for upstream paddling. 
Foam and floating debris (unless caught 
in a back eddy or some obstruction) are 
indications of the fastest water. Notice- 
able wear on one of the banks also means 
fast water. On a tide-water stream, wait 
for the tide, if it’s convenient to do so. On 
some few tide-water rivers, you find the 
following queer prank of the tides: at the 
strength of a flood tide there are two 
currents running in the river, one up 
and the other down. 

On a winding stream, the shortest route 
upstream is usually the easiest. If you 
hug the inside of the bends you miss 
the fastest water on the outside of the 
bends and also have the advantage of 
slack water and back eddies. 

A skilled canoeist propelling a canoe 
upstream through fast water with a pole 
can make faster headway against a seven 
mile current with a pole than two average 
canoeists can with paddles against a four 
mile current. 

A canoe pole is usually ten or twelve 
feet long. Attached to its lower end is an 
iron spike and shoe. The poling movement 
consists of throwing your weight against 
the pole and pushing. It’s not a pull, as 
with paddles. When about to plant the 
pole, don’t reach too far forward. 


T’S best to pole from a standing posi- 

tion. Drop the spike of the pole to the 
bottom, nearly vertical, nearly an arm’s 
length in front of you. Lean against the 
pole and shove. At the same time, climb 
hand-over-hand on the pole as though you 
were climbing a rope. As the end of the 
pole is reached, give a slight steering 
twitch and bring the pole forward for a 
new stroke. 

Whenever you plant the pole, be sure 
of the spike’s purchase. If it slips on a 
smooth rock you may topple overboard. 
On the other hand, don’t allow it to be- 
come wedged between two rocks. 

Vhen you are running downstream 
through fast water a pole can be used 
to steer with and retard speed. The easi- 
est method is to trail it astern as a drag. 
To “snub” a canoe downstream is more 
dificult. To do this you stand up and 
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‘At Cedar Island Lodge, Brule, Wisconsin, summer home of President Coolidge 


Again—Kohler Electricity 





lights the ‘‘Summer White House’’ 


rs year Kohler Electricity 
lighted the “Summer White 
House” in the Black Hills. Again, 
this year, Kohler Electric Plants 
are on duty at the President’s 
lodge on the Brule 
River in Wisconsin. 

In all, there are five 
Kohler plants at Cedar 
Island Lodge. Four of 
1% K. W. capacity 
each, connected in 
multiple, have been 
performing faithfully 
there for the last four 

ears. To these has 

een added a 5-K. W. 
plant to supply needed 
extra capacity. 

The Kohler plants 
send current to many widely scat- 
tered buildings—the main lodge, 
the detached dining room, the 
superintendent’s house and office, 
the garage, boat houses and the 
grounds. Power for the auto- 
matic water system and for the 
usual household appliances is also 





Kohler Electric Plant 
1D 


ode 

1% K.W. 110 Volt D.C. 

Other models, 800 Watts, 
2, 5, and 10 K. W. 


furnished. The dependableness 
which has recommended Kohler 
Electric Plants for such respon- 
sible service is matched by other 
qualities of importance to every 
owner of a summer 
home, camp, or resort. 
Among these are the 
complete elimination 
of the usual large stor- 
age batteries; he fully 
automatic, press-the- 
button operation; the 
far-carrying 110-volt 
current, operating 
standard appliances; 
and the constant sup- 
ply of full-voltage elec- 
tricity direct from the 
generator. 

Let the Kohler Electric Plant 
solve your lighting problems. 
There is a model to fill your 
requirements, and at a very 
moderate price. Visit the 
nearest Kohler Branch for a 
demonstration, or mail us the 
coupon below. 


Kohler Co. , Founded 1873, Kohler, Wis. Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 


Branches in Principal Cities 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF KOHLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 


KOHLERorF KOHLER 


Electric Plants 
Automatic—110 Volt D. C.—No Storage Batteries 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis.—Please send me information about the Kohler Electric Plant. 
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You’ll Know New Outdoor Thrills 
On Your First Trip in a 


Drickey OTF nate 


The Tent That Has No Center Pole! 


AMPER 





IT HAS NO CENTER POLE! 


You can’t imagine the new comforts and conveniences of this 
fine tent. Unexcelled workmanship, finest materials, trim and 
durable, with all Dickey patented devices to make it perma- 
nently satisfactory. Won’t blow down, quickly erected. Priced 
to command your interest. Don’t gamble this time—get a 
Dickeybird-Kamper! 


Write today for descriptive circular and name of nearest dealer. 


THE DICKEY MFG. COMPANY 
Dickey Building 
Toledo, Ohio 








113-15-17 Ontario Street 
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Auto~-Hamp Trailers 








y Enjoy Your Camping Out Nights 
With a Perfection Air Bed 


O cots, no trailers needed. Just open your grip and unroll 

your air bed. Inflated in a jiffy—always insures a comfortable 
night's rest. Made of pure rubber with detachable khaki cover. 
Furnished in five standard stock sizes, at pre-war prices. A num- 
ber of our mattresses made 25 years ago, are still in use. 


Send for circular 105 with 
illustrated complete details. 





Dealers and Agents wanted everywhere. 





ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. CO. 


124-128 Atlantic Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


+ Camping] 


{ , §, Nothing thrills the Tourist or 
22 fi Camper like the camp fire meal. 


THE TEXAS CAMP CRILL 
MAKES COOKING EASY. 
| Drive vertical rod into ground. Arms 
~=-~.cotate yen pe or up 
) and down 
a WRITE TO- DAY 
—_ ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 
TEXAS CAMP GRILL CO 


SAN ANTONIO,TEXAS 
©.8OXx% 264 


> Stahion . Q 
en -" FOLDS UP $ 0 
4 EAT 
NO MORE SCORCHED 


HANDS OR FACES | ft Be ene eae 
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t's a fact. Now, for the first time, you can 
buy these dependable, nationally popular, 
improved Auto-Kamp Trailer models at factory- 
to-you, low net prices. This saving to you has 
been made possible by an enlargement of our 
factory, by increased production and a new 
selling system. Take advantage of it. You get 
the same transportation performance, the same 











QUICKLY 1 
SET UP Weizht of Grill 7 Po..uds 








standard of excellence in general, re a num- 
ber of improvements and additional features in 
design, po strona ne and materials. Send for the First Aid and Medical 
complete story on these camping, touring, or KITS 
business trailers. Write us today : : “ 
| ; ll 50c and up. Special Campers Kit, 26 items $6.50 
Let us tell you the new prices on a Try Tape-Gauze Compress, the handy Dressing. Send 


models with and without equipment. 


AUTO-KAMP TRAILER CO. 
7829 Sheridan Ave. Saginaw, Mich. 


10c for trial size (5 dressings). Catalog and lists 
on request. 

PATTERSON’S FIRST AID EMPORIUM 
Queens Blvd. & Barnwell Ave., Elmhurst, N. Y. 
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suddenly jab the spike of the pole into 
the stream bed, at one side of the canoe 
and as far forward as possible. The plant- 
ing position of the pole is a:slant with 
the spike forward. Don’t plant the pole 
in a vertical position. This doesn’t give 
purchase enough. 

After the progress of the craft has been 
checked by the snub, allow her to shoot 
ahead a short distance and then snub again, 

A good way to come to a complete 
stop in order to look over the water 
ahead is to ease the bow against a rock 
and plant the pole at one side of the stern 
so that neither bow nor stern can swing. 

When running fast water either with 
poles or paddles, make due allowance for 
any side-push that the current may have, 
Some currents have a good deal of this 
side-push; the tendency of a current to 





Poling a canoe in fast water 


set diagonally across a channel. You may 
have to point your craft beyond an open- 
ing between two rocks if you expect to 
be carried safely through it. But don't 
get broadside in the process. The most 
fatal position a canoe can get into when 
running fast water is broadside. Keep 
headed straight with the current. 

Before offering the bow to fast water, 
stop a moment and look the load over and 
see how she’s riding. When running fast 
water, it’s a good general ruleto ride a trifle 
bow heavy ; give the bow something to grip. 

On the other hand, when you are climb- 
ing fast water, it is usually a good idea to 
ride stern heavy ; give the stern something 
to grip. 

Water directly above a fall is apt to be 
deceptively smooth and quiet. But it’s fast 
and powerful. Wind may deaden the sound 
of a fall around the next bend. When you 
have to carry around, don’t delay the 
landing too long. Last minute efforts to 
‘get free from the grip of a current are 
likely to prove futile. 


ANOEISTS sometimes come to dis- 
aster on a midstream boulder. Here’s 
the case of a split current. You have two 
channels from which to choose. You choose 
one. Be mighty careful not to have the 
swinging stern of your craft gripped by 
the other. That, means a broadside crash. 
The “rips” are always at right angles 
to the set of the current. This sometimes 
serves as a guide in keeping one headed 
straight downstream. 

Now and then you have to change yout 
course from one channel to another. To 
prevent being slued broadside in fast water, 

(Continued on page 86) 
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BY DICK SPENCER 











YESSI2 GENTLEMEN HE'S A SORTOFA \ 
X GETWEEN ABIRD DOG ANDA 
CACTUS ~ AWOLF HOUND AND A | 
MEXICAN JUMPING BEAN” HE'S 
THE CHAMPION BIRD 00G OF THE \! | 
WORLD “~~: CAN OUT SCENT A } 
‘COON HOUND AND OuT FIGHT A 
AIRDALE ~ ANO THINK OF IT 
GENTLEMEN THINK, 2 
onuy $50 7 


RE-CICIALLOU $ 










LN when you do! 

















a QAMUER, & | | fers First day of the season! With 


‘ — what high hopes we look forward 


to it—what charm it holds—what 

HE'S A LIKEAGLE LITTLE DICKENS great anticipations and fascinating ful- 
AND MAKES FIIENDS EASILY.” 
IF HE'S GOT ANY BIRD DoS 


fillments! Only a hunter knows how 
precious and all too rare are such days 
IN HIM~ NOW'S THE TIME 
TO SHOW IT 










as these—autumn hunting days that 
lure and compel us on. 

An early start-—Sure! For we must 
wait so long for each new season. And 
| a late return each night. We just can’t 
get enough of it. The very utmost is 
always crowded into every hour each 
day. 

But what are we doing to prepare 
to get the most out of our hunts each 
year? Are we getting out into the 
fields to brush up and harden soft, 
lazy legs and muscles? We should. 
Otherwise the danger is too great of 
giving out and thus spoiling a hunt. 














You haven’t time, you say—you’re tied 
to the job? You must stick to the desk 











until the last minute or you can’t get away 
at all? Then let HEALTHIZER come 
into the picture and trim you up, right in 
your own home, before or after office hours 
—and get you ready for the hardest day 
afield. Thus your hunting days will be full 
of delight, minus drudgery. 


HY SAY PETER 


THERE ’E GOES 
AFTER A 









Don’t carry “excess baggage” on your 
hunt. That’s why you give out. Your own 
soft surplus weight tires you carrying it 
around. Take off this useless and wasteful 
weight—take it off before the hunt. Then 
you're ready to go the route. 

Exercise stimulates circulation. That’s 
what cuts off the flabby flesh. With 
HEALTHIZER you do the same thing 


right at home, where it’s always ready and 


; a A late find—but 
Ya, 2 the best one of all. 
yo % Be fittoget thereand 
Viva Part still fresh enough 

to shoot straight 


| \Dont Carry 


















handy any hour of the day—morning, night 
or noon. 


HORACE LYTLE SAYS: 
Heed the words of the Gun Dog Editor 


of Field & Stream. You welcome his advice 
in other matters. You read him every month 
in this magazine. Here’s what he says now: 
*"No man should expect his dog to per- 
form well in the field on the first day of 
the season, unless he has been hardened 
to it in advance. Neither should the 
same hunter expect himself to be able 
to stand up under the rigors of many 
miles of hard tramping unless he, too, 
has trained himself down to normal 
weight—ahead of the hunt; not after- 
wards. I have examined the HEALTH- 
IZER and believe it offers the right solu- 
tion for those who are confined at a desk 
job and need a quick, easy and pleasant 
artificial means of accomplishing a short 
cut to the same much desired end.” 


That’s what one of the Editors of your own 
publication says. Take his advice. Do it 
now. Don’t wait. Don’t delay—clip and 
mail us the coupon NOW—right now. 
Write your name plainly. Send us the name 
of your local dealer thru whom you’d like 
to buy. If he hasn’t a HEALTHIZER on 
hand, we’ll make him a proposition quickly 
—or quote you direct by mail. Don’t turn 
this page and plan to do it later—you might 
forget—cut the coupon—then simply sign, 
seal and send. There is no obligation. 


THE MASTER ELECTRIC COMPANY 
(Healthizer Division) 
DAYTON, OHIO 








Master Exvectric Co. Dayton, Ohio. 

Please send me detailed information on the 
HEALTHIZER, without charge or obligation. 
My favorite 
local dealer is 


Dealer’s address......... 





My name is 




















Mail Coupon Today 


(Continued on page 87) 





My address is..... 




















FOREVER .. 
.... Thrilling Movies 
of Camp and Trail 


F you like sports, you will find DeVry 

amateur motion picture equipment well 
suited to your needs. The thrills of 
the trail will be yours for many years to 
come if you keep a movie record of your 
trips. 
The DeVry Model-G 16mm _ projector 
shows pictures that are clear, brilliant, and 
flickerless. In addition to films that you 
take yourself, library pictures of camp life 
and sports are available for use with this 
machine. Light, compact, and portable, 
this projector is priced at only $95.00. 
For making sharp, clear reduction prints 
to be used on the DeVry Model-G 16mm 
projector, negatives taken with the DeVry 
35mm amateur movie camera are ideal. 
With this camera you can take perfect 
movies from the very first. Wherever you 
go... hunting, fishing, or hiking .. . take 
motion pictures with a DeVry camera. 
Price $150.00. 
Don’t delay. Write today for our free liter- 
ature. DeVry Corporation. Dept. 9-F. S., 
1111 Center Street, Chicago, III. 
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CAMPING HINTS 
(Continued from page 84) 
| pull the canoe over. That is, both bow and 
stern men reach out at the same time with 
paddles and pull the paddles toward them. 

When you feel doubtful about the ad- 
| visability of running a certain stretch of 
rapids—don't. 

A well trodden trail along one of the 
banks may be taken as a pretty fair 
warning to carry around. 

Streams change a lot within a few 
months. Even though you have paddled 
a certain stream before, it’s wise to judge 
it as a new stream. A good deal of change 
can take place between May and August. 

A stern paddler cannot get very good 
action if he swings a paddle that is too 
short for his height. The commonly ac- 
cepted rule for the length of a single blade 
paddle is: ground to level of the eyes. 
A big stern man can handle a paddle of 
his own height. Length of the bow man’s 
paddle isn’t as important. It can be some- 
what shorter. 

Spruce paddles are used a good deal 
and for the most part serve quite well. 
Ash and maple stand wear and tear better. 
As regards shape of blade, the common 
type of paddle having a tapering blade 
which is nearly semi-circular at its end, 
is usually the best. A blade that is too 
narrow is not capable of taking a very 
firm purchase upon water. 

A canoe that is to be used exclusively on 
lakes and large streams should be seaworthy. 
It should be fairly long; for stability 
comes with length. Breadth of bottom 
should be carried well into the ends. 

The lines of a canoe intended exclusively 
for narrow stream use need not be as 
broad as those of a lake canoe and the 
craft can be a foot or two shorter. A short 
canoe can be turned more quickly in fast 
water than a long one can. And it saves 
carrying weight on portages. But for real 
stability you need length. A seventeen- 
foot craft of fairly wide beam and flatness 
of flooring carried well into the ends is 
a good all-around canoe that will take you 
almost anywhere a canoe can go. 


| QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 
| SNAKES AND MOSQUITOES 


| CampinG Epttor: 

| I am contemplating a trip to Florida this com- 

|ing summer. What danger is there, if any, 
from rattlers and moccasins? How about the 
mosquitoes? We hope to camp a part of the 
time on the streams and lakes if it is possible 

| to do so. 





Rosert L. Fritz, Jr. 

Ans.—There is always danger at any season 
of the year from poisonous reptiles in Florida. 
| The best protection is a pair of high leather 
a leggings, leather putties or rubber 
boots. The latter are clumsy, but the heavy kinds 
are said to be snake-proof. 

If you are careful about where you put your 
| hands and wear snake-proof footgear there is 
| very little chance that you will get into a mixup 
with one of these customers. 
| You will find some mosquitoes in Florida 
at most seasons of the year, but that condition is 
not limited to Florida. It holds true in any sec- 
| tion where fish and game are found, and the best 
| Rreventatives are head nets and mosquito dope. 
| The insects should not prevent your having a 

good time. 














Campinc Eprror. 


CHIGGERS 


Campinc Eprtor: 

We camped last summer in a park near here 
and were nearly driven out by the jiggers. Is 
there any known way in which to treat the grass 
so as to kill them? Also if the jiggers do get 
on your body what is the best thing to do? 
| Hucu K. FunKHovser 


Ans.—An effective way of combating jiggers, 
or chiggers as they are sometimes called, is by 
the use of crude oil, petroleum or one of the 
prepared products on the market. Use the latter 
in combination with a sprayer and spray the in- 

| side of the tent and the grass about the tent 
liberally. 

Kerosene is about as good a remedy as you 
can use if chiggers get you. It is unpleasant, 
but usually it will do the trick. 

Campinc EpiTor. 


| (END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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Athletic Supporters 


Cool, Comfortable, Economical 
Protection and Perfect Freedom. 
Your satisfaction guaranteed 
No. 55 — 50c — Sizes 


large, small or medium. 


No. 77— $1.00—Fine 
quality. Soft, all-elastic 
Doubleseamsstand strain. mesh front. Cool. V-seam 
Smoother and softer— givesextrastretch. 
won't slip or chafe, small, medium sizes. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, write us 
Bike Web Mfg. Co., Department A 
4115 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 


The best support for 
mall athletic sport 
. 1538.90 
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eee? Patented * 
The best—lightest—most reasonably priced 


Send for illustrated folder A-1 
LEIBOLD & CO. 
753 Market St. San Francisco, Cal. 








Not a toy—not an ordinary 
flashlight but a real search- 
light. One which turns night 
into day—that is built for de- 
pendability under rough  ser- 
vice. Send for our booklet. 


The National Marine 
Lamp Co. 


Forestville 
Conn. 





Trailer Only $37.50 


Timken Bearings—Shock 
Absorbing Spring Draw 
Bar — Automobile Con- 
struction Throughout. 








Write Us Today For Circular. 
STANDARD TRAILER CO., Cambridge Springs, Pa. 


‘*Better Duck Shooting ”’ 


Send for this amazing new booklet, 














unique, original, for and by wild 
fowlers—shows how to get more 
birds, facts on blinds,  set-outs, 


prairie, timber and open water shooting. Use and care 


of famous DUCKLURES. Act now. Write Dept. E. 
Gundelfinger Wood Prod. Co., Jefferson City, Mo. 


SUN 


Cleveland Traffic Police use NOBURN 
ly NOBURN~stay all day in raweat 

wind and shave with comfort at 

NOBURN [bectutely makes you 





Strong, 508 
Cleveland, oO, 


Send for free copy of x 


“The Invisible Mask” 
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This hunting knife is 
real Swedish Steel! 


HESE are genuine Finnish Kauhavan 

“Puukko” hunting and fishing knives. 

ot production products, but made 
individually by trained and skilled 
craftsmen whose fathers and grand- 
fathers made knives before them 
at Kauhava, Finland. 

Blades are hand forged from 
highest grade Swedish steel, one 
piece from’point to top of han- 
dle. They will stand up under 
service and punis.ment 
ruinous to the average 
knife. 

Handles of brightly 
colored galalith shaped 
to fit the hand are 
practical and fine 
appearing. 


Shape of blade is 
result of centuries 
of hunting experi- 
ence in a country 
whose people have 
long been noted for 
superiority in sports 
and in outdoor life. 


Bright colored han- 
dles make Puukko 
knives easy to lo- 

cate on ground. 








No. 20 


No. 11, 4” 
blade, $3.50 



















No. 20, 
3” blade, 
$3.00 








Sheaths are pressed 
from fine grade leather, 
perfectly seamed, with 
new silver metal caps 
and tips. 

Note belt attachment. 
Made to swing free, 
to avoid catching clothing 
when wearer sits, or ten- 
dency to spill knife out. 





If your dealer cannot supply you, use the coupon 
RAIL Postage will be added if knives are ordered C. O. D. 
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The Robe You Need 


Junior or Arctic, whichever you 
require—for summer to frost, and 
frost to fifty below zero. Three 
sizes, to suit your build. 

Standard equipment for Mt. 
Logan expedition and Roosevelt 
expedition in Asia. Lighter than a 
pair of blankets, more comfort than 
a stack of them. Sold by best stores. 
Where not displayed, please write 
us for prices and full information. 











HERE PUPPY 
NICE PUPPY 
PRETTY 

Puppy 7 





Aindtion, anywhere—you SLEEP 


UNT anywhere. When you turn in—mountain or 
desert, boughs or bunk, tent, cabin, shack or the open 
—you get a real night's rest in your Woods Down Sleeping 
Robe, at your natural body temperature. 
Let the day be fair or foul. Woods Everlive Down from Northern 
waterfowl, in staggered tubes, by remarkable temperature accom- 
modation always rewards you with complete comfort. No 2 a. m. 
fim. marrow-chill, no muscle-cramping crouch for warmth. You rest 
relaxed, securely comforted, delightfully at ease—turn out in the 


EveryWoods morning fit for anything. 
Sleeping Robe is 


ponerse age Lied on Write today for new folder “Comfort Outdoors’—FREE 
WOODS MFG. CO., Ltd., 1701 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


tion. 
In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 


Comfort and Health, from Arizona to Labrador and Florida to Alaska 
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How Wise Are Y ou! 


Field and Stream’s Outdoor Knowledge Contest. 


ublished were written in a spirit of fun. They were intended 
But the response was so enthusiastic and whole-hearted that we have 
I. Wright's twisted tales. Readers from all parts of the country have asked for yarns covering the 
mony phases of outdoor sport, and many of the contestants suggested that prizes are not at all necessary to stimulate interest. 


Eprtor’s Note: The three Knowledge Contest articles previously 
merely to entertain readers during the summer months. 


decided to continue with M. 


ather than discard prizes entirely, 


little something for your trouble. Winners’ 


This is the Story: 


DUCKING IN MISSOURI 
By M. I. Wright 


HEN the Knowledge Contest 

Editor informed me that the 

series is to be continued and that 

I was selected to write more 
stories, starting with a duck hunting yarn 
for this issue, I was certainly pleased. The 
Editor’s letter gave me hope and I assure 
you I shall work hard on 


the contest conditions and get into the fun. 


eral times, keeping quite high in the air. 

“Ruddies” said John. “They always do 
that before coming into the decoys.” After 
a careful inspection the birds okehed our 
wooden frauds and set their wings to 
alight. John’s twenty gauge automatic 
spoke first, closely followed by my heavier 
twelve bore. We collected four ruddy 
ducks and called it a good start. I always 
like to shoot these interesting little shoal 
water dabblers. 

I want to digress a moment to ‘speak 


however, we are offering three monthly awards as printed in the box on this page. Just a 
names in each monthly contest will be published in the second following issue. Read 


ducks. We were still far short of the limit 
and as conditions were right we decided to 
stay for the afternoon's shooting. 

We had just started in on sandwiches 
and coffee when I noted a fine bunch of 
bluebills or lesser scaups approaching. 
They made for our decoys and John and 
I hastily took up our guns. Down they 
came and lit in the stool before we could 
shoot and without even circling ence to 
make sure everything was all right. As 
we arose the ducks bounced high into the 
air and I missed with my 
first shot. I find it difficult 





this new series 

After all, my stuff must 
be going over. Listen to this 
excerpt from the letter: 
“Wright, the readers say 
you are certainly an amus- Fk 
ing fellow. Several of them 
have expressed a wish to 
meet you. They all seem to 
be getting a kick out of 
your stories, which shows 
that your stuff is stirring 
up reader interest. One of 
our correspondents even 
placed you in a class with 
Baron Munchausen.” Now 
that is encouraging. I have 
never had the honor of 
meeting Baron Munchausen, 
but presume he must be a 
noted sportsman. Now for 
the story. 

It is three years since my 
pal, John Styres, and I 
hunted ducks in Missouri, 
but the events still stand 


of the marshy lakes of the 
Missouri River bottom 
lands, not far from the town 
of St. Joseph. It was early 





lst Prize $25.00 


THE CONTEST 


EW PEOPLE realize just what an editor is up against in catch- 
ing errors. If a misstatement slips through, the average 
reader is quick to catch it. How good an editor are you? Have 
you a critical nose? Here is your chance to prove it! The story 
on this page is filled with misstatements. Write a letter telling 
us just how many times Mr. Wright is wrong. 

To those correcting the largest number of misstatements ac- 
companied by the most interesting letter concerning them we 
will give the prizes listed below. 

Send letters to: Knowledge Contest Editor, FIELD AND STREAM, 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


PRIZES 


3rd Prize $10.00 


Awards to be above amounts in outdoor merchandise, advertised 
in Field and Stream during 1928, 


CONDITIONS 


(1) Contest free and open to all, subscribers and non-subscribers alike. 
out vividly. We chose one (2) Contestants may consult any kind of reference book for information. 

(3) Letter must not contain over 1000 words. (4) Letter must be re- 
ceived by Field & Stream on or before September 15th. (5) Prizes will 
be awarded to contestant correcting greatest number of misstatements 
and who submits the most interesting letter as stated above. 


2nd Prize $15.00 


selected by the winner. 


to get the gun high enough 
ona climbing duck, espe- 
cially with the first barrel. 
This flock of  bluebills, 
however, did leave three of 
their number with us, John 
having scored twice and I 
once with the second barrel. 

A flock of widgeon soon 
livened things up. They 
came down rather unex- 
pectedly and were about to 
alight among the decoys as 
we raised to shoot. We cut 
loose at them and _ they 
streaked off over the sur- 
face of the water. We didn’t 
touch a feather! 


E made up for this 

poor shooting on the 
next flock. A bunch of can- 
vasback came in and we 
each scored with our first 
shots. The big grey birds 
flared into the strong wind 
and as they hovered mo- 
mentarily trying to force 
their way ahead we raked 
them, taking three more. 








November, and the wild- 
fowl season for most spe- 
cies, at least, was in full swing. I remem- 
ber remarking to John that it was un- 
fortunate we had not picked a time a 
little later in order to connect with the 
main flight of bluewings. But we could 
well afford to miss the teal shooting as 
later events will show. 

After carefully noting the direction of 
the wind we built our blind on a marshy 
strip of shore and set out our decoys. I 
always like to have the stool out in front 
with the wind coming over the blocks and 
into my face. With such a set ducks com- 
ing down the wind will see the decoys and 
not the blind, and you are sure to get the 
cream of the shooting. 

On this particular morning there was a 
stiff wind blowing and our decoys rode 
quite naturally. They had been ne wly var- 
nished to brighten up the colors and looked 
quite convincing. Our anchor strings led 
from the breasts of the decoys which made 
them head into the wind. 

With preparations completed we _en- 
tered our blind and awaited action. Soon 
John called my attention to a flock of 
ducks approaching. They rapidly neared 
our stool, but veered off and circled sev- 
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about our arms and ammunition, as that is 
a matter of interest to all sportsmen. John 
and I both prefer American made guns. 
He likes his twenty gauge, but I favor 
a heavier arm, especially for duck hunt- 
ing. My favorite wildfowl gun is a double, 
hammerless, ejector, weighing 7% pounds 
with the standard 31-inch barrels. I like a 
good stiff load, too, but prefer rather small 
shot. On this trip my shells were loaded 
with 31% drams of Ballistite and 1% 
ounces of 7% soft shot. 
FTER that first bit of shooting birds 
began to visit the decoys quite regu- 
larly. The day was windy with an overcast 
sky. Ducks were moving and it looked like 
we were going to get our limits. Mallards 
and bluebills were plentiful and occa- 
sionally the sport was varied by a fine can- 
vasback or redhead. 

I had the good fortune, too, to kill a lone 
spoonbill drake, or shoveller. They are in- 
teresting birds because of the exception- 
ally developed bill. And they can fly! I had 
to hold a long ways in front of his russet 
head in order to score on that fellow. 

About noon John and I counted our 


By four o'clock we de- 
cided to go in as the flight 
had thinned out considerably, and besides 
we had killed enough game. As we were 
about to leave I noticed a lone green-wing 
approaching at top speed. A few yards 
behind him a duck hawk, or peregrine fal- 
con rushed through the air, rapidly clos- 
ing up the intervening space. The teal 
headed for the lake, but the hawk soon 
struck him and both birds rolled over and 
over, the hawk holding to its prey until 
both hit the water. John and I fired just 
as they struck. Of course we only wanted 
to kill the hawk. But our shot finished the 
teal also, if at the time there was any life 
still in him. 

We gathered our birds which had drifted 
ashore, picked up our decoys and called it 
a fine day. All our birds were accounted 
for with the exception of one mallard 
which I had shot earlier in the day as it 
crossed our blind. This bird was high in 
the air and my shot apparently wing tipped 
it. The beautiful green head drake struck 
the water with a great splash and im- 
mediately disappeared. We both stood in 
the blind and waited for him, but never 
saw him again. That Missouri ducking trip 
was one of the most pleasurable I ever had: 
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JULY KNOWLEDGE CONTEST 


Announcement of winners and some comments 


S usual Mr. M. I. Wright was a long 
ways off the bull’s-eye in his July 
story, Pursuing the Whitetail. Some say 
he didn’t even find the target. 
The discerning ones who got the serious 
misstatements and wrote the most inter- 
esting letters were as follows: 


First Prize: Col. Thomas D. Sloan, Law- 
rence, L. I. New York. 


Second Prize: Capt. Stan. B. Wade, 
Utica, New York. 
Third Prize: Dr. Davis Baker, Glens 


Falls, New York. 

Fourth Prize: N. K. Bouck, Arlington, 
Washington. 

Fifth Prize: M. K. Cook, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Sixth Prize: John Plut, Sisseton, South 
Dakota. 

Seventh Prize: O. B. Carrott, Greenwich, 
Connecticut. 


Let us remind you again that interesting 
letters count a great deal in these con- 
tests. Many of the letters received were 
extremely clever and interesting, but un- 
fortunately the writers had not stated all 
the errors. The judging is based, as the 
contest conditions state, upon the greatest 
number of misstatements and the most 
interesting letters. 

Here is where Mr. Wright failed to al- 
low for windage and elevation in his 
whitetail deer yarn. Undoubtedly our 
author might have been challenged for 
accuracy on points which might involve 
some controversy, but contestants all 
agree that one who aspires to hunt deer 
should know better than to make such 
statements as the following: 

Mr. Wright and his party hunted in 
late November. The deer season closed, 
last fall, on November 15th, so it’s just 
as well the game warden didn’t know 
about that trip. 

Contestants are of the opinion that our 
author should check up a little more care- 
fully on his botany. He has flowering 
shrubs such as mountain laurel blooming 
at the wrong time of year. 

There are, of course, many loads for 
the Springfield, but one with a 170 grain 
bullet could hardly be called standard. 
Wright might have meant 180 grains. 

Who, we wonder, had the bright idea 
of fixing a buckhorn sight up on the front 
end of the rifle barrel when it is strictly 
a rear sight? 

Ever walk through the autumn woods 
when no rain had fallen for a week? Re- 
member how every twig cracked and the 
leaves crunched under foot? Not exactly 
what one would call ideal still hunting 
conditions. 

Then there is the matter of that fresh 
track filled with water. Doesn’t it take 
some time for water to fill a track, even 
in springy ground? Most of the readers 
agreed that the fact of standing water in- 
Grated that the tracks were old. 

Experienced hunters state that a deer 
about to lie down in cover will inv ariably, 
and with some deliberation, do so in such 
a position that it can watch its back 
track. Wright’s deer blithely trotted 
around to the other side of the spruces 
and obligingly flopped down where it 
could be approached by one trailing it. 
Wright, too, had good eyesight to see 
right through that clump of spruces, set 
off by itself in the dense forest. Deer 
seldom lie down early in the day, but per- 
haps this one had a stomach-ache. 

Once in a blue moon we hear of a doe 


bearing rudimentary antlers, but such a 
case must be regarded as a freak. Wright 
was very cocksure in his identification, 
especially at a glance—but then, he would 
be! 

He saw a fine buck at 225 yards run- 
ning through dense, forested country. 
What superb eyesight ! This hunter should 
never have need of binoculars. 

If Wright saw too much of his front 
sight he would have shot high, of course, 
but he stated the bullet went low. It is 
difficult to understand how he could have 
seen too much front sight, using a receiver 
rear sight, which is a peep. 

He worked the lever frantically—but 
who ever saw a Springfield equipped 
with lever action? 

There must have been something queer 
about that deer, just as queer as our 
author’s narration of the incidents con- 
cerning the hunting. A shot six inches 
back of the shoulder blade never would 
find the heart of a normal deer. Mr. 
Wright shot through the body cavity and 
in such a place that it is doubtful whether 
the deer would have crumpled and fallen 
forward without first running a consid- 
erable distance. 

Characteristic (not freak) branched 
antlers would have made the animal in 
question a blacktail. The whitetail has 
simple points rising from single beams. 

Wright was wrong again in telling how 
John Styres took his deer; unless the 
animal was a hay-fever victim and had 
lost its sense of smell; or had been con- 
veniently etherized. No deer, if he has 
any self-regard, would stand to the north 
of a man when a strong south wind is 
blowing. 

Finally, our author got slightly mixed 
in his terminology. Ovis virginianus would 
seem to indicate that somewhere in this 
deer’s ancestry the sheep tribe stepped 
in to confuse the family tree. Cervus, or 
perhaps better still, Odocoileus virgini- 
anus should have been used. 

Other dubious points readers found in 
going over this story make one realize 
how extremely careful a writer must be 
to express himself clearly and accurately. 
For example: Wright didn’t make himself 
clear in his reference to high- powered 
rifles of standard make in connection 
with the Springfield. Many inferred that 
he meant the Springfield is not a high- 
power rifle, nor is it a standard make. 
His use of “restocked sporting model” 
was bad. If already a sporting model, why 
should it have been restocked? con- 
testants asked. 


A NY readers contended that the man- 

ner in which Wright’s party hunted 
was not strictly a still hunt, but rather a 
modified drive. Opinion seems to be against 
the statement that a whitetail deer snorts 
or makes a tremendous commotion when 
jumped close to the hunter. 

The expression autumn coat set many 
to wondering what manner of deer these 
Adirondack animals are. Contestants 
agreed that in late November a deer 
should be sporting a winter coat, having 
discarded the summer wardrobe 

A great many old-timers said it is not 
at all unusual to kill your deer in the 
first few hours of the hunt. Experience 
seems to indicate that in the East one 
frequently scores at the beginning of the 
hunt. 

Mr. Wright showed great sagacity, ac- 
cording to not a few entrants, in refrain- 
ing from shouting for fear of disturbing 

(Continued on page 107) 








Today, no fshine picture 
is complete without a 
can of C-EM-DIE 


No need for fishermen, hunters, and 
campers generally to be pestered be- 
yond endurance by mosquito, black 
fly, or other insect bites. 

8 or 10 drops of C-Em-Die rubbed 
on hands, arms, face, etc. — and 
you’re safe. The pleasant odor of 
C-Em-Die repels all insects. 


C-EM-DIE has a & 
kick like a mule \ 


Tests show that one sin- 
gle drop of this powerful 
insecticide, evaporated in 
a small closed chamber, will kill —_|' 
127 black flies, 322 mosquitoes, 

21 cockroaches, 9 millers, 9 ants, 

3 bees, or 10 bedbugs. One can | 
of C-Em-Die contains 3840 
drops. 





C-Em-Die paralyzes the mem- 
branous surfaces through which 
insects breathe—kills them out- 


right—you actually C-EM-DIE. 


C-EM-DIEisinvaluable 
for home use also 


It destroys insect eggs in clothes closets. 
Lightly sprayed over your stockings 
and rubbed over your hands, arms, etc., 
it makes for comfort on summer eve- 
nings when you wish to be outdoors. 
C-Em-Die will not stain. Do not spray 
it on open flames or plant life. 


You can buy C-Em-Die at Sporting 
Goods and Hardware Stores, or send 
50 cents for a % pint can. Write to 
Desk F-1. 


LS OOESCEe OO OLED. OLE OE E_  L—_ OE  DE’"_ O_O 


MORGAN INDUSTRIES 
INCORPORATED 
Root Building Buffalo, N.Y. _///; 
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A. GULF STREAM 
MARLIN SWORDFISH 


By Mrs. Frederick C. Solms 
ANY and varied are the high 


spots in my numerous experi- 

ences angling in the blue waters 

of Miami’s Gulf Stream, but the 
most outstanding one of all happened on a 
certain Friday in March—the ninth day of 
March, to be exact. 

The sun was gloriously warm and bright 
that morning—promising to be a still more 
wonderful and eventful day. The good 
yacht HY-LO, with crew of two and one 
lone angler left the docks at Miami Beach 
heading for the gulf stream and marlin 
swordfish. 

First-mate Sullivan (more intimately 
called “Sulli”) was in- 
vited to take a rod and 
do a little competitive fish- 
ing. It was not very long 
after we struck Stream 
waters that he hooked a 
fair-sized dolphin, and it 
was then we noticed a 
veritable school of them. 
Sometimes two or three of 
these beautifully colored 
fish would come after 
the same bait, and, while 
we did not want to waste 
valuable time with such 
small fish this day of days, 
they were so playful, so 
intriguing, we simply 
could not break away 
without getting some of 
them. However, they sud- 
denly shied away, and we 
again resumed our course. 

We ran into dolphin 
three times that morning, 
—whether three different 
schools, or the same school 
three times, we were unable 
to determine. It seemed 
dolphin were playing out 
pretty far into marlin ter- 
ritory, and that we might 
have to content ourselves 
with a good dolphin catch, 
when suddenly— 

“Sailfish, Mrs. Solms; 
no, marlin. and just what 

you want,” shouted the 
fe aptain, and grasping 

“Sulli’s” rod jerked it back 
and forth and away from 
the fish, for it seemed he 
was coming right for that 
particular bait. 
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Edited by Seth Briggs 





This department is the fisherman’s own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











Mrs. Frederick C. 


“Quick, reel in your bait,” urged the 
Captain, but as I had_ sighted no fish, 
felt no warning attack, I failed to see the 
point in reeling in my bait. 

An unmistakable sharp comm and from 
the Captain, however, to “reel in that 
bait, Mrs. Solms,” brought prompt action, 
and it was then I saw a huge black mass 
following my bait. I felt a sudden sharp 
tug, and throwing off the drag very 
quickly (there was not a second to lose) 
the bait dropped back seventy or eighty 





Solms and the 129%4 pound marlin swordfish 


a’ 


Se 


feet, the marlin following hot on the trail 
of the bait which he finally grabbed with 
terrific force. Setting the hook several 
times, the better to secure the fish, I felt 
the line tighten—oh, there apparently was 
going to be plenty of action,—then away 
spun the line. 

That humming sound when line is spun 
off the reel by some gamy fish is the most 
pleasant in the world to a genuine angler, 
—a true lover of this great outdoor sport. 
While only an amateur, I very frankly 
admit that I would be willing to play for 
several hours at a time with some sporty 
fish, even though he finally broke away, 
not only for the thrills it would afford, 
but, also, to hear that wonderful spinning 
sound of the line. Consequently, I very 
gladly gave him all the line he wanted, 
and it proved to be considerable. 

The marlin then leaped high out of the 
water, making a great arc, 
and then we saw what a 
huge and beautiful speci- 
men he really was. He 
made in all, throughout 
the entire play, five such 
great arc-like leaps into 
the air, sending up billows 
of spray. Truly, it was a 
glorious spectacle. 


T one time he took off 
more than seven hun- 
dred feet of line, so light 
tackle could never have 
been used with this par- 
ticular fish; his pulling 
power being so great the 
line surely would have 
snapped. The fish fought 
so heroically it took every 
bit of my strength to hold 
the rod, and, while I gave 
him a fair sporting chance, 
nevertheless I made all 
possible effort thoroughly 
to subdue that marlin. 
Twice the fish was 
brought close to the boat, 
in fact the leader was 
distinctly visible, but each 
time he made another des- 
perate attempt to. get 
away, taking out several 
hundred feet of line. 
When the fish was fin- 
ally brought into the boat, 
it was found he had been 
hooked through the bony 
structure of the jaw, 
therefore not a drop of 
blood was shed, but both 
marlin and angler were 
thoroughly subdued. 
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EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL 
NATIONAL 


PRIZE 
FISHING 
CONTEST 


Valuable Prizes for Largest Fishes 


‘| To Encourage Better Sports- 


manship In Angling 


ta = CONDITIONS 


1. Contest is limited to fish taken with 
rod, reel and line, and with specified lure 
for some classes of fish. 

2. The Contest is open to everybody, 
subscribers, non-subscribers, men, women 
and children. Contest opens on April 
25th, 1928, and closes on January 2lst, 
1929. 

3. Fish must be caught in the legal open 
season. 

4. No fish caught from a State, club or 
private hatchery is eligible for entry. 

5. The affidavit blank printed below, or 
an exact copy, must be used when entering 
a fish. It must be signed by the person 
catching the fish, and by two witnesses 
who examined the fish and verified its 
weight and measurements. The affidavit 
is to be sworn to by the contestant before 
a Notary Public and his seal must be 
affixed. In case any contestant catches a 
fish when accompanied by a single guide, 
the affidavit can be sworn to upon coming 
out of the woods, the guide being the sole 
witness. Such an entry will be duly 
considered by the judges. 

6. The length, girth and weight of 
entered fish must be included in the affi- 
davit, together with the lure and tackle 
used. 

7. Fish must be weighed on tested 


scales and measured with a tape measure, 
the length taken from end of lower jaw 
with the mouth closed to tip of tail, and 
the greatest girth of fish taken. 

8. All affidavits must be sent to the 
Editor of Prize Fishing Contest, Frecp 
AND STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., New 
York. Affidavits must be in within three 
weeks from the date the fish was caught, 
unless prevented by unusual conditions, 
when the judges will consider such de- 
layed affidavits 

9. In the Wall-Eyed Pike class an out- 
line of the fish must be sent with the affi- 
davit. Drawing to be made by placing 
fish on sheet of thin paper and an outline 
made with pencil, the fins of the fish erect. 

10. In event of two or more fish 
weighing and measuring exactly the same, 
prizes identical in character with those 
offered will be given to each of those so 
tying. 

11. Winner of any prize must send in 
brief statement telling HOW, WHERE 
and WHEN fish was caught. Complete 
story may be furnished but is not oblig- 
atory. 

12. Prizes in each class to be outdoor 
equipment selected by the winner from 
merchandise advertised in Firetp AND 
StreAM during 1928. 


WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF YOURSELF WITH THE FISH YOU ENTER 
JUDGES 


Rosert H. (Bor) Davis, Munsey’s Magazine, N. Y. Famous author, editor and sportsman; Jonn 
T. Nicnots, Curator of Fishes, Am. Museum of Natural History, N. Y. Authority on fishes; Van 


CaAMPEN HEILNER, Field Representative, Am. Museum of Natural etary. N. Y 


Big game 


hunter and angler; Evcene Connett, 3rd, noted fly fisherman and angling writer; Kennetu F. 
Locxwoop, editor, writer and angler; Joun W. Trtcoms, authority on fish culture; and FrepertcKk 
K. Burnuam, authority on Pacific trout, care of Fretp anp StrEAM, 578 Madison Ave., New 


AFFIDAVIT 


I hereby swear that the following statements are the truth: 


York, N. Y. 


Kind of Fish Weight Length Girth 

When caught Where 

Rod used............ Length Reel 

Line....... Lure or Bait 
Give manufacturer’s names of tackle and full specifications. 

Caught by (Signed) 

Ih ii pds covan cochbeocoicetapratiaatets City State 
Sworn to before me this day of 

IN SG ic. ccs dscneessntiociesonssinseivesejusmmansancdtopstniogionteoninnets 

Fish witnessed and weight and measurements verified by: 

(Signatures and addresses) (SEAL) 


Above to be typewritten or clearly lettered. 





Prizes and Classes 


‘THE following amounts in merchandise 
will be awarded in each of the 7 
classes below. Any outdoor equipment 
displayed in the advertising columns of 
FIELD AND STREAM during 1928 may be 
selected by the winner. 


First Prize ....$100.00 
Second Prize Sasstiendee 75.00 
»  & ” Sree 50.00 
Fourth Prize.................... 25.00 
Fifth Prize... 20.00 
Sixth Prize .. 10.00 


Total $280.00 


Here are the classes for the 1928 Contest. 
Where dates and conditions of capture are 
similar, fish have been put in the same group. 


BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 


BROWN TROUT (Salmo eriox) 
Above two species caught before October Ist, 1928. 


STEELHEAD or RAINBOW TROUT (Sal- 


mo irideus). Caught before December ist, 1928. 
Above three classifications of trout species must be 
taken by casting an ordinary artificial fly with fly fish- 
ing tackle, or caught by casting an artificial * ‘fly rod 
light lure’; but a spoon or spinner alone, or com- 
bined with fly, or “fly rod light lure” not allowable. 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Microp- 


terus dolomieu) Caught before November Ist, 1928. 
Fish must be taken in or north of New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Kansas, Colorado, Utah, Nevada and California. To 
assist the judges in determining whether the fish is a 
small-mouth or large-mouth black bass, cut off the 
head, take to a tackle dealer or taxidermist, and if a 
small-mouth black bass get an affidavit to "the effect 
and send in together with the regular form of affidavit 
as given in the contest conditions. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Microp- 


terus salmoides) Northern Division. Caught be- 
fore November Ist, 1928. Same geographical limits as 
small-mouth black bass, but identification affidavit not 
required for large-mouth bass in any division. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Microp- 
terus salmoides) Intermediate Division. Caught 
before January Ist, 1929, in West Virginia, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, Delaware, Arkansas and Oklahoma. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Microp- 
terus salmoides) Southern Division. Caught be- 
fore January Ist, 1929, in South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona and Louisiana. 


"THE following amounts in merchandise 
will be awarded in each of the 10 re- 
maining classes. Any outdoor equipment 
displayed in the advertising columns of 
FIELD AND STREAM during 1928 may 
be selected by the winner. 


First Prize..........................$50.00 
Second Prize...........0:......... 25.00 
pl OR ae 20.00 
Fourth Prize... — 
BN PII <scnesnnsssasincedar 10.00 


Totai $120.00 
MUSKALONGE (Esox masquinongy) 
GREAT NORTHERN PIKE (Esox estor) 


(Identification: Sides with many whitish or yellowish 
spots, which are usually smaller than the eye of the 
fish; spots arranged somewhat in rows.) 


WALL-EYED PIKE (Stizostedion vitreum) 


CRAPPIE OR CALICO BASS 
annularis) 


STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 


CHANNEL BASS (Sciaenops ocellatus) 
(Identification: Black spot, about as big as eye of 
fish, at upper base of tail—sometimes duplicated.) 


BLUEFISH (Pomatomus §saltatrix) 
WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 

Above 8 species must be taken before Nov. Ist, 1928 
LAKE TROUT (Christivomer namaycush) 
Caught before October Ist, 1928. 


TARPON (Tarpon atlanticus) 
Caught before January Ist, 1929. 


(Pomoxis 
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Two GREATEST LURES 


FOR ALL GAME FISH 





Those scrappy, fightin’, rod-bending, water- 
whipping Bass, Pickerel, Pike, Muskie—those 
which have become large, wise old warriors, 
are too crafty and cunning to strike at 
ordinary baits! 


You’ve got to tempt ’em and fool ’em with 
lures that are made to look, act, wiggle and 
swim like live, natural minnows—and other 
water animals they feed on! 


The Original Injured 
Minnow 








; No. 1505 
Weight % oz. 2 

Length 3% in Price $1.00 
With slow short jerks this ‘‘Bass Getting’’ wonder rep- 
resents an injured minnow—lying on its side—just 
able to make a little fuss on the surface, right up 
where you get all the fun—where you can see, hear 
and feel each strike! No other lure like it! Also 
made in “Silver Flash’’ finish No. 1518, and new 
luminous day and night finish No. 1521: 


The Famous Pikie Minnow 


Weight % oz. No. 700 
Length 4% in. Price $1.00 
The greatest of all lures—for salt water or fresh! 
Recognized everywhere as the most deadly killer of all 
game fish! Even the large old educated Fish can't 
tell it from a live minnow! And how it gets ‘em is 
nobody’s business! Also made in ‘“‘Silver Flash’ finish 
No. 718! 

Every Creek Chub Lure sold with a guarantee to Catch 

Fish—or money back! At your dealer's or direct! Our 

beautiful new colored catalog sent FREE uponrequest! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 
139 S. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 
Manufactured in Canada by ALLCOCK, LAIGHT & 
WESTWOOD, TORONTO, ONT., for 
Creek Chub Bait Company 


CREEK GHUB BAITS GICH MORE FiSH 








A: new lure! 


THE MINNIX metal 
crab gets large and 
small mouthed black 
bass, wall-eyed pike, 
pickerel and brown 
trout. It can be cast or 
trolled. It darts, dives, 
wiggles with a crab- 
like motion when re- 
trieved after a cast. 
Weighs ¥% of an ounce, 
single or treble hook, 
heavy metal, practically 
indestructible. So new 
your tackle shop may 
not have it. Be the 
first to have one. Send 
dollar bill for one post- 
paid. 





MINNIX 


739 Clinton Avenue South 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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The great battle lasted, in the Cap- 
tain’s estimation, a little better than an 
hour. To me it seemed much less, for 
every moment was freighted with action. 

So few of the thrills one receives in a 
lifetime are lasting in memory, but if one 
lives to be “as old as Odin and as mature 
as Methuselah,” he will never forget the 
thrills experienced in playing and tiring 
out a sportive marlin. They rank first as 
fighters in Florida Gulf Stream waters 
in my estimation, with sailfish and tarpon 
next in line. 

It is not sheer luck that effects the 
catch, as many will contend, but skill in 
handling the rod and keeping cool when 
the big moment arrives. But much, if 
not nearly all, depends upon the knowledge 
and skill of one’s captain, and Miami surely 
has some of the best and finest obtainable. 

This is the sort of wholesome sport 


Miami is noted for, and a day (or days) 
on some sturdy boat, with a captain who 
knows the game, just off the coast of 
Miami Beach, out over the tossing waves 
of the Atlantic and into the indigo blue 
waters of the Gulf Stream, is not only 
full of never-to-be-forgotten thrills (and 
consequently highly stimulating), but the 
best possible tonic for “nerves” and busi- 
ness worries. It fills one with renewed 
energy and keen desire to go out and con- 
quer other and bigger things. 

This marlin proved to be the largest 
catch of the 1927-1928 season, in fact it is 
the largest marlin swordfish ever brought 
in from Miami Gulf Stream waters—offi- 
cial weight being 12934 Ibs. It is now in 
process of being mounted, and will later 
be presented to the Marlin Club, of Miami 
Beach, Florida, a new and very select or- 
ganization of active, enthusiastic sportsmen. 


TOM SALMON, VETERAN CANADIAN GUIDE 
HE WAS A BOYHOOD PLAYMATE OF RUDYARD KIPLING 


By Alan 
OM SALMON was born in Simla, 


India, in 1850. His father was the 
Colonel of the 57th Native Bengal In- 
fantry then stationed there. A brother of- 
ficer of the Colonel Salmon was the father 
of Rudyard Kipling, and the young Sal- 
mon and Kipling played together about 
the officers’ quarters. 

Rudyard being a few years younger than 
Tom Salmon.it was frequently the task 
of the latter to pick up young Rudyard 
and hold him on his knee for a while, and 
later to give him pick-a-back rides and 
perform all the other tasks which fall to 
the lot of older boys caring for youngsters. 

When the second Indian mutiny broke 
out, it was the natives in the regiment of 
Colonel Salmon who first mutinied, kill- 
ing several of the officers. Colonel Salmon, 
however, escaped. Shortly afterward the 
family was removed to England and the 
Colonel, whose health continued bad for 
some time, was invalided home. While 
living in England, Tom Salmon was a 
passenger on frequent trips aboard the 
sailing vessel of one of his uncles. These 
journeys took him to Africa, China and 
other countries. 

Nearly half a century ago he decided 
to emigrate to Canada, being one of the 
pioneer settlers in the Lake of Bays dis- 
trict of Ontario, into which he walked, 
long in advance of railroad service, and 
hewed for himself and his family, a home 
out of the forest. Now Tom Salmon is 
known throughout that section of Ontario 
as one of the finest woodsmen and canoe- 
men who travel its many waterways. For 
years Tom hunted and trapped through 


| that section of Ontario which is now em- 


braced within the boundaries of Algon- 


| quin Park. He has had unusual oppor- 
| tunities to watch the changes which took 


place in the streams and lakes during the 
past forty-five years. 

Before the war Tom Salmon quit the 
guiding business for a time and tried to 
settle down at his home at Fox Point. with 
occasional trips to the lakes and streams 
which he loved so well. Wartime, however, 
took out of the Park area all the younger 
guides, and there was a renewed call for 
men to care for fishing and hunting parties 
in Algonquin Park and the surrounding 
territory. When the call for guides went 
out from Park headquarters here, Tom 
Salmon returned to the lakes and streams, 
caring for fishing and hunting parties and 
directing them to the “best fishin’ holes” 
in the Park waters. 

Today Tom Salmon is one of the most 
enthusiastic fly fishermen who casts over 
the Park waters. When all the patterns of 


Longstaff 


manufactured flies fail to lure wily Sal- 
velinus fontanalis, Tom takes time off to 
manufacture one or more of his own spe- 
cial pattern and is usually able to bring 
sufficient of the speckled beauties to net. 

On the lakes, despite his seventy-eight 
years, Tom paddles stern in the canoe 





Tom Salmon exhibits a fine squaretail 


for as long as the journey may require, 
sitting straight-backed as an Indian, and 
paddling with a steady sweeping stroke 
which keeps his fickle craft well under 
control at all times. On the portages he 
shoulders his dunnage bag with the best 
of the guides ; usually loading a roll of per- 
sonal belongings on top of the pack and 
carrying a miscellaneous collection of rods 
and landing nets in either hand. And then 
he is happy. 

As for settling down, Tom Salmon hopes 
he will do it some day; but he hopes also 
to make many more annual spring fishing 
trips first. And of all the countries he has 
seen or lived in, he has definitely decided 
where he will remain; “In God’s country” 
he declared to his questioners, “where a 
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man can get out in a canoe and cast a fly 
over the rapids whenever he’s a mind to. 
Where he can make him a balsam bed 
or find a shelter hut at night, and sleep 
comfortably until he is sufficiently rested 
to go fishing again.” 


TAKING CARP ON ROD 
AND REEL 
By Doc Roberts 

O some carp mean a menace to better 

fishing ; yet to others they mean food, 
sport and a means of livelihood. Few people 
realize that a carp hooked on one hundred 
feet of line and a six-foot bait casting rod 





A sizable carp, though not a big one 


can put up a fight. Quite often they break 
water. Having seen as high as forty of 
these bony fish staked out at one time, 
and watched many of them put up a scrap, 
I can say that it is real enjoyment to 
catch them. These fish range in weight 
from two to eighteen pounds. 

Carp are found in both shallow and deep 
water. The method for taking them has 
improved somewhat. They feed on the 
bottom, so it is advisable to fish there tor 
them for the best results. Proper bait and 
the right kind of tackle are the secret of 
taking carp. The rod is a matter of per- 
sonal choice, but more fish are taken on 
rods measuring five to six and one-half 
feet than any other length. However, the 
rod should be limber and capable of stand- 
ing the strain of casting a three to four 
ounce weight. 

The reel should be of one hundred yard 
capacity or more. A good grade of silk or 
linen line is used, testing around twenty 
pounds. The linen will stand more abuse 
than the silk, and being the cheaper is 
more often used. 


HE sinkers are of unique design, being 

molded in an old tablespoon in the fol- 
lowing manner: Blacken the inside of the 
spoon with a candle or a match. Pour in 
enough melted lead to fill the spoon about 
three-fourths full. When cool remove from 
the spoon and bore or punch a small hole 
through the smallest end of the sinker 
and the job is done. The sinker is to be 
tied to the end of the line. This type of 








the Shimmy! 


HE BALFOUR BROTHERS, tackle dealers 

at Winter Haven, Fla., tell us Mr. Hender- 
son took these two old whoppers on an Al Foss 
Shimmy Wiggler. 

To anglers who are satisfied just to “get 
out in the open air” the Foss lures are not 
specially necessary. But to you who would like to 
“point with pride” to unusual catches, and per- 
haps actually bust into the local newspapers 
once in a while—these lures will prove a bridge 
over to the promised land. Your dealer has 
them. If he is sold out, we'll furnish direct 
on receipt of price. 


AL FOSS 


Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer of the Pork Rind Minnow 


Cleveland, Ohio 


9508 Quincy Avenue 


Oriental Wiggler $1.00 
% or % oz. All Red, all 
White, or Red and White. 





Little Egypt Wiggler 75c. 
Weight % oz. 







Man 
” Whale 


Shimmy Wiggler, $1.00. % or % oz. 
Brass or nickel finish—different colored 
" streamers. 





Foss Frog Wiggler $1.00: No. 12 
Y, oz. 1/0 hook. No. 11—% oz. 

3/0 hook. Larger hooks if ordered. 

Brass or nickel finish—different 

colored streamers. 

45c—Bass 
Musky 

and Fly 
Spinner 


sizes 








Shimmyette Fly-rod Wig- 
gler 50c. 





Jazz was * af 50c. Y% or 
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BASS & PIKE! 


Best time is Fall! 
Best Fall bait is— 


TIN LIZ 





PAT. APP. FOR 


wT.3g0z. 


Sensational Metal Minnow—$1.00 


Victor Weber writes 
from Theresa, Wis.: 
“This bait is all you claim 
it to be! Our famous 
Rock River is full of 
Northern Pike and the 
boys sure are getting 
their just share on your 


‘Tin Liz’!” 
FRED ARBOGAST 


(World’s Champion Bait Caster) 
Akron, O. 















One of many 


Wigzins-Oreno 
catches, p 






a Fish-Getter 
for 25 Years 


cART Wiggins, the famous 
Chicago sportsman, and his 
circle of friends have taken 
countless bass and muskie 


with this triple spinner, Red 
OrenoPork Chunk 


Only fringed pork Ibis fly lure. Wiggins de- 
nthe market. signed it 25 years ago. Now, 


Wiggins-Oreno is a South Bend pro- 
duct. Everyone can get the thrill 
of its fish-taking merit. Can be cast 


into shore pockets or weeds, being 
Fie view, Orono practically weedless. Rides upright 
ing thickness of @/ways. 2 sizes, Bass or Muskie. 
chunk and strips. Ac all dealers. Write for catalog, 


SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the most complete line of Fishing Tackle 
South Bend, Ind. 


2266 | High Street. 
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sinker will cast well, pull through the 
water easily and will not roll around on 
the bottom like the swivel sinker. It also 
relieves the strain on the rod when strik- 
ing a fish as it rises to the surface when 
being pulled through the water. 

The hooks we use are Cincinnati bass, 
size nineteen and twenty. These are tied 
on pieces of line about six inches in 
length, two being used. We attach the line 
snells to the main casting line, the first 
one about six inches from the sinker, the 
second one about six inches from the first 
one. Some tie a loop in their line about 
six inches long, running the loose end of 
the line through the eye of the hook, then 
pushing the hook through the loop making 
a knot. They put the sinker on the same 
way. 

The dough bait we use is made in a 
new way; it is softer than the old style 
dough, making it easier to hook fish. And 
carp seem to like it better. The method for 
making it is as follows: Take one cup 
of dry corn meal and using the same cup, 
measure one and one-half cups of water. 
Mix these and boil until the mush gets 
so thick that it can hardly be stirred. Stir 
constantly to keep from burning. When 
the mush reaches the proper consistency 
remove from the fire. 

Mix the mush with dry corn meal until 
it gets hard to knead and mix in about 
two teaspoonfuls of sugar while kneading 
the dough. After it is well-kneaded it is 
ready for use. Pinch off the dough, mold 
the bait around the hook up to the eye 
making it a pear shape, which should be 
about the size of one’s forefinger when 
completed. 

Bait both hooks good and cast out into 
the center of the stream. Fish on the bot- 
tom and keep the line drawn taut. Carp 
bite boldly so when you are getting a bite 
strike hard. Care must be taken when 
removing a fish from the water as the 
mouth is very tender and the hook is liable 
to pull loose. 

Unless you have a live box or net use 
the following manner to stake out carp: 
Run the cord through the fish’s mouth 
and out its gills, then run the line over 
the head, into the gills and out through 
the mouth again. This method uses both 
gills and the loop over the fish’s head 
takes all the strain. The common way of 
stringing fish will tear a carp’s gills out. 


A CRAZY BASS 
By Edmund Condon 


HAVE been reading about the crazy 

grouse of Westchester County, N. Y. 
and wish to say that we have a bass down 
here in Texas that is crazy too; sure, 
crazy like a fox. 

This bass can be found any time during 
the summer at the foot of Jordan’s Pier, 
White Rock Lake, Dallas, Texas. He 
hangs around somewhere in the vicinity 
of the pier, waiting for Mr. Jordan to 
appear on the scene and give him some- 
thing to eat. 

When you go to buy minnows, or rather 
“minners” from Mr. Jordan he tells you 
to come along and see his pet bass. Well 
hie along with Mr. Jordan and you will 
see his bass all right, and how. Mr. Jordan 
has a wonderful dinner bell for this bass, 
he just rattles the chain on his minnow 
trap or opens up the minnow bucket and 
presto, there is Mr. Bass, his tail fanning 
the water, waiting for something to chew 
on. 

Mr. Jordan tosses a “minner” overboard 
and that old bass grabs it so fast it hardly 
gets wet. He is a sly little boy all right 
and Mr. Jordan says that people fish for 
him for hours at a time, using every pos- 
sible means of capture within the law, and 


yet they never get so much as a rise out 
of him. And so I stick to my statement 
that he is a crazy bass—just like a fox. 

I'll fool that fellow some day though. 
I am going to get me a big “minner” and 
train him to grab any bass he sees and 
hold onto him like a long lost brother. 
I'll tie a nice stout line to my minnow’s 
tail and let him grab Mr. Bass and we'll 
just show him what’s what. This story is 
true up to the last paragraph and Mr. 
Jordan will vouch for it, too, I am sure. 


SEPTEMBER ANGLING OPPOR- 
TUNITIES 


So MMERTIME has about passed and 
with it the oppressive heat which af- 
fected man, bird, beast and fish. It is true 
that mid- -days are still hot, but along 
toward evening when mist wraiths spiral 
in ghostly forms from the surfaces of lakes 
and rivers one scents the approaching 
autumnal season. 

Fish of all species are becoming increas- 
ingly eager to feed. Fortunate is the angler 
who has deferred his annual fishing trip 
until September. For the past few years 
this month has held the record for pleasant 
weather in most sections of the country. 
While the enthusiastic angler does not 
mind an occasional shower or storm, and 
can, if necessary, put up with an actual 
downpour, nevertheless every one prefers 
pleasant weather and there is no finer 
time to fish than early autumn. 

In some of the northern states and par- 
ticularly in the Canadian Provinces the 
trout season extends throughout the entire 
month of September. One who can arrange 
a trout fishing trip is aye to enjoy some 
better than average fly fishing. 

Black bass, both large and_small-mouth 
should be interested in artificial lures as 
well as live bait. Wall-eyed pike are often 
taken by the trolling method as well as 
with the still fishing rig, and it is not 
unusual to catch good wall-eyes on plugs 
and spinners in connection with a bait 
casting outfit. 

September is usually the best month 
of all for great northern pike and muska- 
longe. These big fellows have recovered 
from the sore mouths which troubled them 
during the hot days of August and with 
the lowered temperatures of lakes and 
streams are eager to feed and range about 
through the weed beds. 

Game fish are unusually active both in 
feeding habits and when hooked on the 
angler’s lure. Colder water and _ brisk 
weather are responsible. A September 
game fish is well worth catching and may 
furnish a bigger thrill than one of like 
size and species caught in August. 

Undoubtedly there are many fisher- 
men who have aspired to enter a fish in 
the 1928 Annual Prize Fishing Contest, 
but who have not had the good fortune 
to land a sizable one. If this applies to you 
there is still opportunity to get the fish 
which has eluded you all summer. Any 
trip, even if only for a few hours, may 
provide the coveted prize. Do not fail, 
therefore, to get out as frequently as pos- 
sible, taking advantage of the golden 
angling hours which September bounti- 
ously supplies. 


NEW JERSEY ANGLERS ARE 
LUCKY 


AVE you been on any of the New 
Jersey trout streams recently? If so, 
you have probably noticed that conditions 
are greatly different than they were a 
few years back. Trout are more plentiful, 
strange as it may seem, and not only that, 
but they are larger and if anything even 
more filled with pep. 
We have in this country a few profes- 
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sional calamity howlers who insist that | 
the country is going to the dogs. One well | 
known member of this cult not so long 
ago declared in a book that it wouldn't | 
be long before not a single brook trout | 
would remain. He was referring to the | 
eastern brook trout. He declared the | 
species was on its way to extinction. | 
Over in New Jersey they have a de- | 
cidedly different viewpoint of the thing. | 
It is astonishing, but, nevertheless, a fact | 
that fishing has vastly improved within the 
past five years. This condition is’ largely 
due to the efforts of Mr. Charles O. | 
Hayford, Superintendent of the Board of 
Fish and Game Commissioners, and one 
of the most active of the fish culturists | 
today. FIELD AND STREAM readers have | 
been hearing many fine things about Mr. | 
Hayford’s work of late. 
Just recently we received a report of 
what has been done in New Jersey this 
year. According to this report all records | 
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: “I littl 
; t costs so little... 
this extra comfort and pleasure of 
: Old Briar Tobacco” 
c ) = T = . . 
e MAR 4TH Roy sREE hy HEN ©1i Briar Tobacco cheers you with the ripe 
Aer (pecan Q AAT. fragrance of its slow-burning, flavory leaf; when you 

h i enjoy the mellow aroma, the natural tobacco taste that is so 
: M Ay FLEISCHER- completely satisfying; when you notice how cool its smoke is 
. i | and how extra smooth, then you will know why men, every- 
Qt where, are asking how we can give so much extra comfort 
: Look at that crappie in the center and pleasure for so little cost. 
Only the highest quality tobaccos, entrusted to experts 
h have been surpassed. Between March first | with years of scientific knowledge in the art of mellowing and 

and April fourteenth, 100,000 eight to blendi into Ola B Tob d P 
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to thirteen inch trout. The new hatchery, 
= which is under course of construction, 
” will have one and one-half miles of ponds 
sk with an annual rearing capacity of 200,000 
wen eight to ten inch trout. 








These fish are full grown trout ready b 
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va to catch as soon as they have recovered | Oo acco 
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DS8- mows that he can go out on a trout If you are not already enjov- 

‘ stream with the assurance of hooking a : y enjoy 
rt trout from eleven to thirteen inches, he ing Old Briat Tobacco, give it 


a thorough trial. A full size 
pouch will be mailedyouupon 
receipt of the coupon, below, 
with 10c—coin or stamps — 
to cover postage, mailing ex- 


certainly is going to be willing to pay the 
Price of his license fee. 

Some people are inclined to believe that 
these New Jersey trout are liverfed, 
hatchery products that have about as much 
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Have You Tried Lou Eppinger’s 

“Notangle” Spinner 
HERE’S a Spinner that has every- 
thing. Absolutely casts without tan- 
gling. Choice of nine spinner patterns 
and ‘eight flies. Perfectly balanced and 
designed for casting or trollingand as 
easy to handle as a D: ardevle. 


With Detachable 
Weedless Fly 


Just press the little 
hump and you can 

















fly 
weedless hook. Finest qual- 
ity flies. Price complete 
$1.00—Extra fly, choice 50c. 


CATALOG 
IN COLORS 


Send for full 
color catalog 
of the com- 
Ep- 
line 


plete 
pinger 
of lures 
free 


Illustra- 
tion %4 
actual size, 


Lou J. Eppinger 


“Outfitters of Sportsmen” 


Dept. C, 131-135 Cadillac Square 
Detroit, Mich. 


“Gateway to Canadian Game Fish and Big Game" 














THE GRAHAM “NO-LASH” REEL 


No!—This reel will not backlash. Why? Be- 
cause the Automatic Governor Control makes a 
backlash impossible. Perfect casting control puts 
your bait to the right spot at the right time. 
Twice as many casts in the same length of time, 
because you don’t have to untangle backlashes. 
Why let a backlashing reel spoil your fishing 
trip this season? The Graham No-Lash casting 
reel represents the highest achievement in the 
reel maker’s art, built on a new scientific prin- 
ciple. Sturdy—Strong—Perfect. Price $10.00 at 
your dealer or send check or money order direct 
to us!. 


DEALERS WRITE FOR PROPOSITION 
GRAHAM REBI. COMPANY 

A 

INDIANA 








WINDFALL, 











Bill’s Pride 


by a Practical Fisherman 


The Different Bass Lure ... 


Metal keel connects line to hook and stabilizes 
lure. Hook guarded by spinner blade, imitating 
flapping fins. Soft, flexible, waving tail. Floats, 
swims, dives, darts and wiggles. When casting, 
lure folds up, thereby lowering wind resistance. 


Red head, white body. Weight '» oz. 








WILLIAM C. MILES BAIT CO. 
\* Park Row New York, N. Y. 
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S| PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG.CO. 
PRESCOTT — WIS 


change the fly instantly. Each | 
pattern furnished with | 








bow’s answer undoubtedly would be, 
“Where have you been these years, you 
sap, of course I’ve had them. I just got 
dumped into this stream from the hatchery 
today.” 

No doubt about it. New Jersey trout 
are of the large, lusty, fighting strain that 
will make the fibers of your old split 
bamboo creak and groan trying to hold 
together. 

What New Jersey has done every state 
can and will do in the future. It won't be 
long now before fry and fingerling plant- 
ing will be as antiquated as nine ounce 
eleven foot fly rods, and no one will regret 
the change. 


I DON’T MEAN MAYBE 
By J. A. Taylor 


I'm tired of the city 
The turmoil and sin 
And I long for a home 
Like I was born in 
With a puncheon floor 
Stick and clay chimney 
Just like a li'l ole cabin 
And a clapboard door 
At the base of a mountain 
Way out in the sticks 
Where the odor from flowers 
And the pure air mix 
And near a good spring 
And built out of logs 
With a kennel ’longside 
To house my two dogs 
And I want a few pools 
Where the pike ’n the trout 
Loll around in the shade 
With their fins stickin’ out 
And the luscious black bass 
Hang around the big rocks 
And give the small fishes 
A lot of hard knocks 
And the sleepy ole turtles 
And croakin’ bullfrogs 
Hide out in the grass 
Or squat upon logs 
And the sparrows are chirpin’ 
While the little wren tweets 
And darts here’n there 
Collectin’ his eats 
And the sapsuckers twitter 
And peck at the bark 
And the mockin’ birds chatter 
Till away after dark 
And the hoot owls hoot 
When the sun goes down 
And Mr. Fox ventures 
From his home in the groun’ 
And the man in the moon 
Looks down upon you 
And says you’re welcome 
And the stars do too 
And ye go to bed smilin’ 
And ye sleep like a baby 
And life is worth livin’ 
And I don’t mean maybe. 


RETURNING TROUT TO THE 
WATER 


F someone told you that the proper way 
to care for a pneumonia patient is to 
chuck him in a snow bank with just his 
pajamas on, and dangle his feet in a pan 


| of cold water, you would undoubtedly put 
| the author of such instructions down as 
| a fit patient for the psycopathic ward. 


And you would be justified. 

What do you think of a person who 
tells you that the proper way to handle 
a trout which you intend to return to the 
water is first to wipe your hand carefully 
so it is entirely dry, then grasp the trout 
around the body and remove the hook? 
We have always been taught by authori- 
ties on fish culture and expert anglers that 
the surest way to kill a trout is to remove 
even part of the mucus coating surround- 
ing the fish. In doing this the trout is laid 
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open to disease because that mucus cover- 
ing is a protective coating, put there by na- 
ture to prevent the development of fungus, 

It is rather startling, then, that in this 
age, and after many years of experiment 
with the ways of fish, a well known angler 
and so-called authority comes forward 
with the statement previously made about 
handling trout with dry hands. 

The gentleman referred to is the author 
of a book, recently published, on trout 
fishing. To say his theory is radical is 
perhaps the most charitable way it can 
be put. Two nationally known authorities 
on fish culture were immediately consulted 
about the matter of handling trout which 
one intends to return to the water. The 
first of these men stated in part in a letter, 
“We have all sorts of cranks and people 
with odd notions, but I never would have 
believed that anyone would have claimed 
that less damage is caused to a fish when 
removed from the hook with dry hands.” 

The other fish culturist replied, “I know 
that when we are careful to wet our hands 
when handling our brook trout very few 
of them die, whereas if we handle them 
with dry hands they fungus all up. My 
theory has been this; if you start or 
loosen the scales, trouble begins, and we 
know that trout stick to dry hands where 
they will not stick to wet hands.” 

The present writer has read a great 
many works on trout fishing, both Ameri- 
can and British, but he has yet to find 
anyone who would make such a bold and 
apparently incorrect statement as the one 
referred to. Most of us, I am sure, will 
handle the trout we intend to return to 
the water just as we always have in the 


past, by wetting our hands when it is 
necessary to handle the trout. In the 
majority of instances with a_ lightly 


hooked fish the fly may be extricated from 
the fish’s mouth by merely taking the 
subject by the jaw with the thumb and 
forefinger of the left hand. 

Often it is not necessary to remove the 
trout from the water as thie whole process 
may be done by stooping over, thereby 
saving the fish a trip into the air and 
greatly enhancing his chances of living, 
to be caught another day. 

We are all working for conservation of 
game fish and the betterment of angling 
conditions throughout the country. Toward 
the attainment of this end radical ideas 
such as the one mentioned by the author 
of the book in question will not help ; sound 
common sense will. 


THE JUDGE SAW THE LIGHT 


HE following note from the Associ- 

ated Press should be of interest to 
anglers who have a flare for the technical 
aspect of the law: 

The premise of this item is that the 
Illinois law forbids the use of a light to 
lure fish. 

Frank Cross was charged with violating 
that law. He admitted the light, but denied 


* the lure. 


“The lantern,” he told Judge Gorham, 
“was to read by.” 

“Ah, yes,” nodded the Court. “And 
what, may I ask, were you reading?” 

“The Fish and Game laws,” replied 
Cross. 

“I suppose,” pursued the Judge, “that 
you recall some of the more interesting 
sections? $i 

“Yes, your Honor, I recall one section 
saying that it is illegal to use a light to 
lure fish, although there was no rule against 
using it to read by.” 

“The (Pursuit of knowledge,” said the 
Court, “is highly commendable. There is 


no disposition of this court to interfere 
with study. 


The case is dismissed.” 
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HOW TWO MERGANSERS MET 
MISFORTUNE 


By L. M. Sallaway 


HE two merganser ducks in this 

photograph were found, one at Port- 
age Inlet, British Columbia, by the Migra- 
tory Birds Act officer, and the other near 
the Outer Docks, choked to death in the 
act of swallowing two large bull-heads, a 
fish common to these waters. The strange 
occurrence, according to the report, came 
about in this manner: 

A large duck had just dived into the 
water emerging with a bull-head pro- 
truding from its bill. In the meantime a 
band of sea-gulls had been circling around 
in the vicinity of the ducks. One of the 








iaidas ; ; ; 
This pair of mergansers literally bit of | 
more than they could chew 


gulls immediately detached itself from the | 
others and started to chase the mergan- 
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New Thrills For Fishermen 


There’s a real thrill in having a well oiled, rustless reel—line running 
smooth and free, gently dropping bait or fly just where you want it. 
There’s another thrill in having your whole fishing kit always spick and 
span—everything well oiled and rust free, fresh and clean as the day 


you brought it home. 


3-in-One 


PreventsRust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


A Handy Can of 3-in-One should be in 
every fisherman’s tackle box, ready for 
instant use. Takes up little room. 


3-in-One is a high quality oil compound 
whose several ingredients give it lubri- 
cating and rust preventing properties 
not possessed by ordinary oil. To pro- 
tect yourself, insist upon the package 


having a Big Red “One” on the label. 
Sold by sporting goods, hardware, auto 
accessory, drug, grocery and general stores 
in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans, 1-oz. ‘‘Oilright” 
Handy Cans and three size bottles. 


FREE: Generous sample and illus- 


trated Dictionary of Uses. 
Request both on a postal card. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 William St., New York, N. Y. 








ser. 

Grabbing the tail of the bull-head the 
gull attempted to steal the fish from the 
duck. The saw-bill, objecting to losing 





its dinner, pulled the opposite way. The B k 4 4 | 
result was that the spikes on the fish’s ac hig ia oug can 


pectoral fins jabbed into the duck’s neck. 
It was not long before the unfortunate 
duck was lying dead on the water with 
the fish still sticking out of its mouth. 

In the above photograph the bull-heads 
can plainly be seen protruding from the 
mouths of the two ducks. 


THE WISE OLD TROUT 
By J. F. Thomas 


The old trout lurks in the deepest pool, 
Where the blown down maples lay 

And watches the fisherman homeward go 
At the close of an angling day. 


Many a worm has drifted by 

As he lay in his shady nook, 

But he knows full well that each worm is 
strung 

On a sharp and deadly hook. 





So he takes the food that Nature sends 

Down from the mossy glen, 

And he lives in peace when he might have 
been 

On a board in some angler’s den. 








Write for free 
Catalog F. 






Yes t-o-u-g-h! But also 
extremely flexible, easy to cast! 


16 strands of “Better than the Best” silk, hard 
braided over three more strands of “Better than 
the Best” silk, make “Black Knight” a wonder- 
ful line for strenuous bait casting. Waterproof. 
Non-friction. Long lasting. Ask your dealer for 


U-S-Lines 








U. S. Line Co. 
Dept. F., Westfield, 
Mass. 
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SORE FEET? 


If those words remind you of a pre- 
vious trip you’re the fellow that we 
can help as we know that nothing can 
so completely spoil a day in the open 


like sore, wet or tired feet. 
SENECA 


Red Top 


Sportsmen’s Socks 












are properly designed, 
well-made and easily 
distinguished by their 
Red Tops. 
If it isn’t a Seneca— 
it isn’t a Red Top. 
Made in sizes 9, 10, 
11 and 12—individ- 
ually boxed and sald 
by most all good deal- 
ers. 
SENECA KNITTING MILLS, Inc. 
Box D-1 Seneca Falls, N. Y. 














QUIT CUSSING—YOU'LL CATCH NO FISH 





Pat. App. For 


Wooden Minnow Parking Place 
ALL LEATHER—WELL MADE 
Size rolled—3'% x 7 inches. Fits 
pocket, belt or tackle box. Spring 
Clips hold plugs; leather flaps sepa- 
rate them. Small lures are held by 
loops. Each lure visible and ready for 
instant use. No tangles. Convenient, 
compact, serviceable. Saves time, tem- 
per and cuss words. 

. Ask Dealer for Hawes’ Tackle Case 

Mailed Direct for $2.00 
James Hawes, Mfr. Henryetta, Okla. 


AL WILSON 


Fisherman and Inventor of 
Genuine Wilson 
Trolling Spoons 


and Spinners 


SUPERIOR TARPON LURE 
FAME WON BY MERIT 

High class tackle for all game fish. 

New Catalog sent upon request. 


Manufactured exclusively by 


AL WILSON CO. 
1539 Folsom St., San Francisco 


‘ZIP-ZIP 
SHOOTER 


We Believe that every boy ought to train the 
eye and mind. 
Ye Believe that every boy ought $ be a good shot. 

We Believe that every boy ought to be happy. 
We Believe that every boy ought to own au Zip-: 
Shooter, which is scientifi- 
eally and practically made. 
| onde our dealer boys; if he 

pens not to have thom 
eo from r 


for'sitoo. 


AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO. 
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LETTERS AND ANSWERS 


WATERPROOF OR SOFT-BRAIDED 
BAIT CASTING LINE? 


FisHinG Epitor: 

Last year was my first at bait casting, and I 
find I used too heavy a line, 20 pound test. I 
would like to have the right size this year, but am 
undecided whether to get a hard-braided water- 
proof, or a soft-braided line, which I understand 
casts much easier. If I cast about ten hours a 
week how long would a soft braid last? Would 
it go a season? 

In casting for rock bass would a big bunch of 
worms behind a small spinner or a small minnow 
be best? Or would still fishing bring better 
results? 

Water SMITH. 

Comment: The wearing qualities of a line 
depend a great deal upon the treatment you give 
it. If a line is dried very thoroughly after each 
fishing day it will wear much longer than if 
left wet on the drum of a reel. 

here is no question but that a hard-braided 
silk line will wear much longer than one of the 
soft-braided varieties. If you want to get the 
maximum wear from a line, why not get a black 
waterproof silk hard-braided line testing about 
12 pounds? With such a line you should easily 
get a season of hard use, provided you take care 
of it. It will cast nearly as nicely as a soft- 
braided line, and will wear longer. 

No one could guarantee that a_ soft-braided 
line casting ten hours a week would last for a 
season, so much depends upon the quality of 
the line. It is doubtful that you would get a 
season’s use from it. Your best bet would per- 
haps be the hard-braided light test line. 

fn casting for rock bass try using the spinner 
and either a very small minnow or one single 
night crawler or two small garden worms. 
wad of worms is never desirable for any kind of 
fishing. Often the spinner alone will catch fish, 
and you might try a spinner with wet fly ona 
ringed hook in combination. 

FisHinG Epitor. 


SPRING BUTT FOR SURF ROD 


FisHinG Epitor: 

I would like to inquire as to the kind of wood 
that would be best for a spring butt for a surf 
rod. 

The tip is seven feet, with two guides. What 
should be the length of the butt for that size 
tip? What thickness should it be at the middle 
or spring part? 

Any information that you can give me will 
be greatly appreciated. 

LAWRENCE THAIN. 

Comment: Hickory is a wood often employed 
in the manufacture of spring butts for surf 
rods, It must be well seasoned and straight 
grained. White ash does very well also. Often 
greenheart, Niobe wood and purpleheart are used. 

Surf butts vary from about 2 to 3 feet in length, 
with an average length of 28 inches. The thick- 
ness cannot be determined arbitrarily, but will 
depend upon the stiffness and weight of your 
tip and other features. Generally, a diameter 
of about an inch will be sufficient at the center of 
the butt. 

FisuinG Eprtor. 


DO BULLHEADS GROW INTO CATFISH? 


FisHi1nG Epitor: 

What is the difference, if any, between the so- 
called bullhead and mud cat? Will the bullhead 
eventually grow to the size of a catfish, or will it 
always remain small, or are the catfish and bull- 
head two distinct species of the finny tribe? 

Bullheads are usually caught in muddy sloughs. 

they were given the same environment of a 
catfish would it make any difference as to their 


size? 
M. D. Fow ter. 

Comment: The bullhead and mud cat are two 
fish belonging to the catfish family. The common 
bullhead does not grow up into a mud cat any 
more than does a garter snake grow into a black 
snake. They are a separate -— distinct species. 

The average weight of the pond bullhead is 
probably around a half pound and a specimen 
weighing a pound and one-half would be a large 
one. The mud cat may easily attain a weight of 
eight or ten pounds, and the channel cat found in 
the Mississippi Basin often grows as big as 
eighty or ninety pounds. 

Regarding environment, it makes no difference 
where a bullhead lives. It is not his nature to 
reach a great weight. 

Fisuinc Epitor 


TELESCOPE, ROD AND TACKLE 
FOR TROUT 


Fisuinc Epitor: 

I am contemplating the purchase of a telescope 
fly rod for bait fishing for trout on the small 
streams of western New York. What manufac- 
turer puts out a good telescope rod, 9 feet long? 
Do you know of any objectionable features of the 
automatic reel for bait fishing for trout and other 
fish here? 

What are the names, description and habitat of 
the live bait that brown and brook trout feed on? 
What is the best time to fish for trout, morning 
or evening? 


What make, type and length of line is most used 
for trout around here, mostly under 12 inches? 
Also what strength of line is used? That is, what 
breaking strength? 

What style and size hook is best? Do you use 
a leader with worms and other live bait, or do you 
use single or double snelled hooks? 

Lymon E. BLackmon, 

Comment: There are several good makes of 
telescopic rods on the market and those made by 
any of the advertisers who use FigeLD AND 
Stream’s columns are recommended. 

As long as you care for an automatic reel prop- 
erly there is no_reason why you should have 
trouble with it. Caring for it includes drying it 
carefully after use, oiling it regularly and seeing 
to it that it is not pushed into the sand or mud. 
If you watch out for these things, an automatic 
reel should give you years of good service. 

Trout will take most anything in the way of 
natural bait. Usually night crawlers and minnows 
are the best bait you can use. At times grass- 
hoppers, crickets, June bugs, white grubs, etc. 
are effective. 

Trout usually may be taken best early in the 
morning or the last thing in the evening. On 
cloudy days, however, they generally bite through- 
out the day. 

A fine enamel line is best for bait fishing. Size 
F or H is about right. The breaking strength has 
nothing to do with a line for trout fishing as 
even the finest line will ordinarily hold any trout 
you hook. 

A fairly large hook should be used for bait 
fishing for trout. It should have a long shank 
and be made of fine wire so that small under- 
size trout will not be able to swallow it. A good 
hook for bait fishing is a number 1 Aberdeen or 
Carlisle. 

Ordinarily it is best to use a short leader from 
a foot to three feet in length made of regular 
or medium gut for bait fishing. There is no 
necessity for using double gut looks as single 
gut are amply strong. It is a good plan to buy 
saan or eyed hooks and tie them directly to the 
eader 

After you fish with bait Sor awhile you will un- 
doubtedly want to get into fishing, which is a 
far more interesting form a ee One trout 
caught on a fly usually affords more fun than a 
dozen caught on bait. 

Fisuinc Epitor. 


DO MOTOR BOATS AFFECT FISHING 


FisHinG Epitor: 

A club has built a dam on the Juniata River 
which forms a lake about three miles long with 
an average depth of about four feet. We have 
stocked this lake with bass and as it is a club 
proposition some members contemplate placing 
motor boats on this stream. Can you tell me what 
effect several motor boats operating on an arti- 
ficial lake of this size will have on the bass? 

Any information that you can give me will 
be greatly appreciated. 

Ursan DOoo.ittte. 

Comment: Anything we can tell you about 
your own particular lake in regard to the question 
of motor boats must necessarily be a matter of 
conjecture. 

We have found in our experience, however, 
that the placing of motor boats on a body of water 
usually interferes with the fishing considerably 
for a period of a week or two. As soon as the fish 
become used to the idea of the motors they soon 
settle down into their old feeding habits. Ordi- 
narily, after this initiation period your bass fish- 
ing should be as good as it was formerly, provided 
there are not too many boats on the lake. 

FisHING Epitor. 


BAITS FOR SALT WATER FISH 


Fisuinc Epitor: 

Please give me a list of the best baits for 
striped bass, bluefish and weakfish for the differ- 
ent seasons of the year. 

Why does your magazine never print articles 
on lower Potomac fishing? 

Ropert C. Vareta. 

Com MENT: It would be very difficult for anyone 
to give you a list of baits for striped bass, bluefish 
and weakfish at the different times of the year. 
These species are partial to various baits in differ- 
ent parts of the country and no one can say just 
when they are going to take one thing and ee 
another. 

Generally speaking, however, in the vicinity 
of Washington, sand eels, bunkers and small 
salt water live bait should take stripers almost any 
time. Bluefish and weakfish can be caught by 
trolling with wobbling spoons of the nickel salt- 
water type, of which there are several excellent 
makes on the market. 

About the best all-round weakfish bait in our 
section is shrimp, when the fish are feeding near 
the surface in the tideways. Usually if they can- 
not be caught on shrimp they will not take any- 
thing. Up here we chum for bluefish by grinding 
up bunkers, menhaden and other small fish. When 
bluefish are really hungry they will take most 
anything, including pieces of cut fish bait. 

very once in a while we do have articles on 
the Potomac. We try to represent all parts of the 
country, but as you may well imagine it is a 
pretty hard task to do this without leaving any- 


ody out. 
FisH1nG Epitor 
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WHAT ARTIFICIAL LURES? 


FisHiNG Epiror: 

As a new enthusiast at fishing, there are quite 
a few things that I would like to ask you in re 
gard to selecting good lures and baits. 

In regard to plugs, the kind I would like is 
around three-quarters of an ounce, for catching 
bass, pike, wall-eyed pike and muskalonge. Al- 
together 1 would like about 12 plugs; about five 
or six wobblers, two or three semi-deep wobblers, 
two underwater or deep plugs, and two surface 
lures. I have been told to choose lures made by 
well-known firms, but there are so many lures on 
the market made by these firms, that it is hard 
to choose a dozen out of several score. 

Would you please name about six well-known 
wobblers which you advise and which are good 
fish getters; also the color combination best suited 
for each individual lure mentioned. Would you 
likewise name three semi-deep lures, two under- 
water or deep lures, and two surface lures. 


I would also like some pork rigs, wobbling 
spoons, frog baits and spinners. Would you name 
some well-known wobbling spoons, spinners, etc. 
which you have had experience with and those 
that are fish getters and the name of the firm that 
manufactures them? Also, what the finish of the 
lure should be, whether best in brass, silver, cop- 
per, etc.? 

Will you also name some good miscellaneous 
baits and lures which you advise for bait casting? 

Thank you for any advice you give me. 

NorMan L. SCHMEICHEL. 


ComMENT: You have proposed a problem which 
only you can answer. It would be futile to try 
to outline a list of plugs which will catch fish, 
for one would have to devote about two days to 
the task and that list would include every plug 
manufactured by everyone. That may seem like 
a foolish statement, but really it isn’t. There are 
times when any plug will catch fish and there are 
other times when that plug will catch no fish. 
Game fish as a class are fickle. They have certain 
preferences, but there is no way of determining 


just what their choice will be during the next | 
|- out line for smoke! You can’t wrench 


twenty-four hours. 

Our frank advice to you would be to go to a 
well-stocked tackle store and ask the clerk for 
his honest opinion about the merits of the various 
plugs. It is true that at certain times some plugs 
will catch more fish than others, but only a man 
in your 6wn locality can tell you about that. Next 
week those plugs may be worth nothing. 


The safest thing to do is to make a selection of 
a number of plugs which have different features 
and are dissimilar in color. You can be safe in 
purchasing any plugs made by reliable American 
concerns. There isn’t a day in the year when 
some of them won’t catch fish. It is up to the 
angler to find out just when game fish want a 
certain plug, and the only way he can do this is 
to have a choice to offer the fish. The same thing 
applies to spoons, spinners, pork rind lures and 
any other artificial baits you can mention. 

FisHinG Epitor 


CATFISH AND CARP ON 
ARTIFICIAL FLIES 


FisH1nG Eprtor: 

I have been a reader and admirer of your maga- 
zine for several years and would like your an- 
swers to the following questions: 

Will catfish and carp rise to artificial flies? 

Why doesn’t FreLp anp STREAM include chan- 
nel catfish in the Fishing Contest? 

Please give me a few pointers on handling a 
fly rod, but don’t refer me to a book as I have 
already bought my tackle, therefore, I do not ex- 
pect a detailed account. 

Some of my experiences with carp and channel 
cats sound like Ozark Ripley. 

M. W. Trortn. 


Comment: If catfish and carp will rise to a fly 
and do it consistently we have never heard of the 
performance. They are simply not those kind of 
fish. You might be able to catch a stray catfish 
by dangling a wet fly in the water and moving 
it very slowly, but it is doubtful if you could take 
a carp that way at all. As a general thing, it would 
not pay anyone to waste his time trying for one of 
these species. 


The reason FreLp AND STREAM doesn’t include 
channel catfish in its Fishing Contest is that these 
fish are not considered game species. It is true 
that it’s a lot of fun catching them, but from a 
sporting standpoint they cannot be strictly classi- 
fied as game fish. 

You want a few pointers on handling a fly rod 
but do not wish te be referred to a hy not? 
The only way of learning anything is by getting a 
theoretical foundation through books and then go- 
ing out and practising it yourself. If you will 
read ‘“‘Streamcraft” by Dr. George Parker Holden 
you will get more information in five minutes than 
anyone could possibly write you in a letter. 

Another thing, if you can watch an experienced 
fly fisherman in action he will probably be able 
to give you more help than you could get even 
from a book. 

FisuinG Eprtor. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 











Give him 
¢¢ Ned »D] 


with the 


Neptune 


Gee striped or bean speckled, give 
any muskellunge size—you'll be 
glad you're handling a Meisselbach 
Neptune Reel. 

Go right after his wishbone—give 
him “Ned!” Match his mettle with your 
muscle. He can’t “freeze” your Nep- 
tune, no matter how he rrr-r-r-i-i-ips 


it, however hard you crank. Fight! 
Fight! Fight! You've got the reel 
—go-get your fish! 


The A. F. Meisselbach Mfg. Co. 
2821 Taylor Street 





Free spool when desired—a pull on the 
handle engages it. Has adjustable automatic 
drag which works against the fish, not 
against you. Holds 600 ft. 18-lb. test line. 
Highest genuine Meisselbach quality and 
precision workmanship. The reel for heavy 
work with the short rod on fresh water and 
for most sea angling. Price $22.00. 


Get one from your dealer, or write 
to us. Complete Catalog FREE. 


Division of The General Industries Co. 
Elyria, Ohio 





When your mouth is dry 
and hot—voice hoarse—throat 

parched~—lubricate with WRIGLEY’S. 

Between smokes and 
After every meal 
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Mount Birds 


Abe p Animale, Game Heads, Fish and TAN ne 

URS. Be your own Taxidermist. Our school 

can positivel teach you, BY MAIL IN YOUR 
HO Over 100,000 graduates. 


Learn by Mail 


Sportsmen everywhere are rush- 
ing to know this wonderful and 
new art. Hunting, fishing and 
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Taxidermy, and mount their mag- 
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Your Trophies! 


You will be charmed from the very first lesson. Think of 
the fascination of mounting your own trophies of decorat- 
ing your home with ay tk. a art, and of making 
big money while enjoying the 


Big | Profits 


Mount specimens aa your triads and 
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— profits and enjoy the dlstine- 
tion of being a TAXIDERMY ARTIST. 
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000 from Taxidermy in SPARE 

TIME. Have paid for i fine home, 
piano, radio and all comforts.’ 
B. O. Crichl Have taken in 
more than FIFT THOUSAND _ 
LARS in the ,eight years I have been 
your student. 
P. T. Lindsay says: ‘‘Am earning $6 a 
week from Taxidermy in spare time, 
re < to your wonderful school.”’ 

A. L. Tyler says: “‘I paid my way 
through high school and college lersely 
through Taxidermy."’ > 


Send for This 


Free Book! 


Send Letter or Coupon for this 
beautiful 48 page book, which 
tells you ALL about learning Tax- 
idermy, and contains 200 delight- 
ful pictures and other matter of 
great interest. Many photos of 
Masterpieces from National Mu- 
seums. Are you interested? Do 
ou want to know Taxidermy? 
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1Iool OUTDOOR 
QUESTIONS 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 






‘THis department, which appears each month, is devoted to interesting questions concerning 
natural history, wild life and outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


Ques. To what family does the moose 
bird belong? 

Ans. It is the Canada jay or “whiskey 
jack.” : 

Ques. / noted your answer with regard 
to protecting the fins of the perch as 
against pike and muskalonge. On what 
fish do pike feed? Are they every day 
feeders ? 

Ans. Pike will feed on soft rayed fish 
where possible. Carp or suckers are its 
meat if available. However, it has no 
compunctions against bass and perch if 
hungry, and other fish are not present. 
If pike and muskalonge were every day 
feeders, the angler wouldn't have so much 
trouble enticing the larger ones. The lat- 
ter gorge themselves and may lie quietly 
for many days while the digestive process 
goes on. 

Ques. How many two-inch bait min- 
nows can be carried in a covered quart 
jar? 

Ans. Probably fifteen to twenty if 
the water is constantly aerated and 
changed along the stream or lake in order 
that fish may obtain oxygen and the water 
kept at approximately the same tem- 
perature. 


Ques. How many times in a year does 
a snake shed its skin? 

Ans. There are ordinarily two sloughs 
in a season; one when the snake comes 
out of hibernation in the spring, and 
another in midsummer or later. Young 
snakes may slough their skins more fre- 
quently. 


Ques. Can the male Hungarian par- 
tridge be identified by the “horseshoe” 
on its breast? 

Ans. This is not an absolutely infallible 
test as the old hens may develop the 
mark, 


Ques. What are some of the local 
names of the Bobolink? 

Ans. Army-worm bird; etourneau; 
goglu; Maybird; oats-bird; ortolan; 
reedbird or reedy; ricebird; skunk-bird; 
skunk blackbird and strawberry bird. 


Ques. /sn’t it a fact that many medi- 
cines made of herbs, roots and such that 
were once gathered in the outdoors, once 
regarded as superstitions, are now recog- 
nised as proper, even if amateur, treat- 
ment for diseases? 

Ans. It would be strange, indeed, if the 
human race in its progress had not dis- 
covered from time to time various heal- 
ing medicines. Aside from superstitious 
healing in the early days, most herb or 
root treatment was beneficial. An instance 
is the use of “burnt” sponges for the 
treatment of goitre before the discovery 
of iodine. 


* Ques. How much weight will a +. lose 
that has been dead for about twelve 
hours? 

Ans. The average rate of shrinkage in 
a fish is an ounce to the pound weight. Fat 
fish will shrink more than the lean ones, 
while there will be much less shrinkage in 
cold weather than in warm. 


Ques. (1). Why are reptiles considered 
cold-blooded animals? (2). How do cer- 
tain lizards, alligators, and such, stay 
under water for such long periods of time 
without fresh air? 

Ans. (1) and (2). The circulatory 
system (arterial and venous) in most rep- 
tiles is such that their blood is not aerated 
with oxygen to the same extent as it is in 
higher animal types. A long technical ex- 
planation of submerging capacity of rep- 
tiles would be necessary to a complete 
understanding of the matter. 


Ques. (1). Is the Canadian goose the 
proper name for that bird? (2). Is the coot 
a duck? 

Ans. (1). The proper name is Canada 
goose—local names being Canadian goose, 
Canada gray goose, oie Canadienne, etc. 
All of the four sub-species of the Canada 
goose: Honker Hutchins goose, White- 
cheeked goose and Cackling goose, have 
myriads of local names. (2). The coot 
(fresh-water mud hen) is not a duck—it 
belongs to the sub-family of Gallinules 
embraced in the Order of Cranes, Rails 
and Coots. 


Ques. Many years ago, while fishing in 
Kentucky, some time after a severe storm 
we found literally thousands of small toads 
of practically the same sise—about % of 
an inch in height—scattered for hundreds 
of yards along the streams and back into 
the hollows. What causes such visitations, 
and is my inference correct—that they 
came down in the rain from the clouds? 
When I mention this deduction it generally 
receives a horse laugh. 

Ans. Your particular toads may have 
been brought forth from their hatching 
ground by condition of the weather. Your 
deduction that they may have come from 
the clouds is not rash by any means. Any- 
one who has seen a hurricane or a twister 
pick up half a house and lay it gently in the 
next county has no doubt whatsoever that 
it could just as readily pick up a mess of 
frogs or toads, or even small fish, from sur- 
face waters and deposit them elsewhere. In 
ancient Grecian times, Aristotle, alluding 
to the belief that frogs were showered 
from the heavens, called them messengers 
of Jupiter. There have been attested obser- 
vation of frog, toad and small fish show- 
ers. Those who have observed the huge 
hail-stones, much heavier than small liv- 
ing things, that sometimes fall cannot be 
incredulous in so far as your theory is 
concerned. 

Ques. May it not be a fact that the sore- 
ness of the mouths of pike and muskalonge 
during hot weather is due to injury and in- 
fection sustained by these fish when they 
bite fish with sharp fins—such as the perch 
and wall-eye pike mentioned by you some 
months ago? 


Ans. This theory has quite a few sup- 
porters, no doubt. It is a fact that many 
hundreds of years ago, anglers noted the 
touchiness of pike, even when voraciously 
hungry, when it tackled perch. The follow- 
ing quoted from a book published in 1770 
is interesting : “When a Pearch is pursued 
by the Pike, he sets up his prickly Fin, and 
often saves himself from being Swal- 
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lowed”, and “If the Pearch fares better 
than other Fish, it is only on Account of 
its Prickly Fins; for Pike will sometimes 
take them cross-wise in their Mouths, and 
when it is Dead and its Fins laid flat, they 
will swallow it Head foremost.” Practical 
experience teaches the angler that soft- 
finned fish such as the suckers are the best 
bait. 

Ques. What other animals beside dogs 
are apt to become infected with rabies? 

Ans. Experiments have proven that al- 
most every animal is susceptible to rabies | 
infection—even chickens and birds of all 
kinds. 

Ques. We saw a snake, recently, lying | 
beside a path. It was about two feet long 
and, as we approached, it raised its head | 
and hissed at us—the head and neck swol- | 
len in anger—and it made more commotion 
than any snake I have ever seen. It was | 
the most poisonous looking reptile imagin- 
able. When we poked it with a long weed, 
it turned on its back and lay motionless. | 
When I returned with a club it was gone. | 
Some of the people here claim that this is | 
a deadly variety known as the adder and 
that its breath ts poisonous to small birds. 
Is this snake related to the copperhead? 

Ans. From your description, it may be 
inferred that the. snake you saw was a 
spreading viper or “wiper”, also known as 
the puffing or blowing adder, hissing viper, 
sand snake or hog-nose snake. There is no 
animal or reptile with which the writer is | 
acquainted that puts over a bigger or more | 
convincing bluff than this snake. He is the | 
most horrible and poisonous-looking ras- | 
cal in the World when he is running his 
sandy, but he is absolutely harmless. In 
fact, his teeth could hardly break the skin 
if he ever did frame up enough courage 
to make a pass at a human being. His piti- 
ful terror is illustrated by his custom of 
playing possum and turning white-side up. | 
However, your description is short. Be | 
careful that you do not mistake a veno- | 
mous reptile for the harmless blowing viper. 

Ques. Jn average waters which is the 
more plentiful—male or female black bass 
—and what percentage of the two sexes is 
best for breeding purposes in wild waters? ; 

Ans. Your question delves more deeply 
into the biology of living things than ap- 
pears on the surface. However, it seems to 
be fairly well established that there are 
more female bass in average wild waters 
than males; and that two females may, at 
times, deposit eggs in the nest of a single 
male bass. Hatchery experts who catch 
bass for their ponds have asserted that | 
there seems to be a preponderance of fe- | 
males. Until a complete life history of | 
black bass in many wild waters is compiled, 
your questions must remain unanswered. 
As bass are nest and egg-guarding fish 
(males doing this duty), it would seem 
that a slight preponderance of females 
might obviate fighting and guarantee 
guardianship of most eggs deposited. Na- 
ture, however, has her own peculiar poli- 
cies in building up and tearing down. 
Sexual selection in its various phases has 
been a stamping ground for biologists 
these many years. 

Ques. What kind of a shiner is the one 
that is known as the white perch? 

Ans. There may be some shiner known 
locally as a white perch, but the white 
perch proper belongs to the family of that 
name, of which the yellow bass is the 
other representative. The white perch is | 
a real game-fish and is fairly common in 
some fresh and brackish waters along our 
eastern coast. The real white perch is 
sometimes confused with the fresh-water 
drum or sheepshead (in mid-continent wa- | 
ters) and with the small surf-fish on our | 
Pacific coast which bears its young alive. ' 
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TALES AND TRAITS OF 
AFRICAN LIONS 


(Continued from page 13) 


a most impressive dental equipment. 

I had heard of lions being killed by shot- 
guns, but felt no confidence ; and in spite of 
the magnificent picture he presented, I ear- 
nestly wished myself elsewhere ! But I knew 
better than to turn back, and as he came to 
his feet I watched him intently. After two 
or three undecided and regretful glances 
from the dead buck to myself, he gave a half- 
hearted, admonishing snarl, bounded over 
his prey and disappeared, leaving the car- 
cass as treasure-trove to my natives. 

Hence I learned that in daylight the lion 
may be driven from his kill, though, as 
he had already consumed most of the in- 
ternal organs, perhaps his appetite had lost 
its edge. 

The second incident was when, for the 
only time in my experience, I witnessed 
a fight between two lions. Coming to the 
edge of a forest belt in Angola, I saw a 
group of lions on an ant-heap in the middle 
of a plain about half a mile wide. Through 
powerful glasses I saw a lioness rolling 
over and over, playing with two half- 





RHINO REMINISCENCES is 
the next of this series. Mr. Chadwick 
has experienced the ultimate in 
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in the October issue. 











grown cubs. Two male lions paced slowly 
to and fro, occasionally uttering the plain- 
tive, vibrating grunt usually termed a 
“roar.” 

Suddenly the smaller lion approached 
the lioness and placed a paw upon her. 
Instantly the larger male crouched to 
spring and uttered the harsh, hissing sound 
already referred to. This was at once 
echoed by the younger as he, too, dropped 
belly-to-earth, facing his adversary. 

There was a simultaneous spring, and 
two tawny forms interlocked in a whirl- 
ing dust cloud, while the lioness and cubs 
calmly watched the combat. Barely a min- 
ute later the smaller lion leaped clear, 
turned and snarled defiance from the plain, 
and made off at a limping trot. 

When I examined the ant-heap, it was 
apparent from the blood-soaked soil what 
deadly punishment had been inflicted in 
that short, sharp skirmish. Probably such 
combats are always precipitated by desire 
of a mate or a meal. In this case it was 
the former. 


ANGLER-WISE TROUT AND 
THE SPIDER 


(Continued from page 25) 


not think that the pattern of fly mattered 
greatly. Every one I met had plenty of fish 
and seemed to be confident of getting his 
limit. 


No. 5—Hot and muggy. Thousands of 
tiny midges on the water. The trout seemed 
to be gorging on them. 

Tried the smallest flies that I had— 
some No. 18—but could not produce a 
rise. The spider saved the day. While the 
trout did not take it fast, occasionally one 
would suck it in, and there were no misses, 
the fly in each case being far down in the 
mouth. Took only five fish during the 
entire day, but they were all good ones. 


No. 6—Clear and cool. No hatch of flies 
on the water. 

After trying out various flies in the 
pool without getting results, I put on a 
spider, with which I finally rose a trout, 


which I hooked. Spent the next two hours 
casting fruitlessly. At last decided to 
work up-stream, allowing myself fifteen 
minutes to each likely spot, unless some- 
thing exciting happened to keep me longer. 

If I were going to get a rise, after about 
ten minutes of casting I would invariably 
get a glimpse of a trout beginning to 
move under the fly. Three or four minutes 
later he would finally take it without hesi- 
tation, getting hooked deep down. Spent 
some time trying other flies in the same 
manner, but did not get a touch. It was 
certainly a peculiar day. All the trout ex- 
cept the first one were taken in pocket holes. 

I rose twelve fish; hooked and landed 
eleven which weighed a full nine pounds. 
The spider did all the scoring, and through- 
out the day I never saw a fish rise except 
to my own fly, and that only after it had 
been cast repeatedly over a slightly will- 
ing fish 

What seemed to be the net results of 
these experiments? One thing was certain. 
The spider did excite the trout, often caus- 
ing them to act very wildly, after which 
it was often possible to interest them 
in another fly, generally something rather 
pretentious. I have since used this method 
with telling results. It seems somewhat 
like flaunting a red flag before a bull; 
it arouses them to such an extent that 
they become almost frantic. Then by plac- 
ing a large fly over them, you give them 
an object to smash, to your advantage. 


HE few times that I have had brown 

trout rise more than once to a fly 
have been on the spider. To me, this proves 
conclusively that the fish does play with 
it. If a trout hits a fly and is missed by 
the angler, he will not come back a 
second time to the same fly; and if a 
brown, the chances are that he won’t come 
back to any other fly until later in the 
day. Add to this the truth that a brown 
rarely, if ever, misses a fly accidentally, 
and one can readily see why they do not 
come back the second time. If, however, 
the trout is playing and deliberately miss- 
ing, there is no reason why he should not 
come back, as he has not detected the 
fraud. 

One trout in particular rose five times 
in succession and during ten minutes’ time. 
He lay in front of a sunken rock that 
centered a deep run in midstream. Each 
time that he rose he came out of the 
water, although not cleanly, and drowned 
the fly. I would wait about a minute be- 
tween casts. The fifth time I connected. 
It was a good fish too, an old male 
weighing two pounds, three ounces. 

By hiding on an overhanging bank, be- 
neath which was a deep hole, I managed 
to get some real dope on striking. I had 
been missing every trout that came clear 
of the water as he took the fly. It was easy 
to see that I had been striking too quickly, 
as the fly was taken as the trout went 
back into the water, not before he came 
a By waiting an instant, I hooked the 
fish. 

Dimpling trout should also be given an 
instant before one sets the hook. Usually 
a trout that makes a dimple when he 
rises is a big one. Such a fish takes the fly 
leisurely, sucks it in deeply, so that one 
has time enough. Generally, however, the 
impulse of the angler is to strike hard 
and fast, which often results in breaking 
the leader or else pulling the fly away 
from the trout. 

Rainbows from nine to ten inches, or 
even slightly larger, must be struck 
very quickly. They take the fly with a 
smash that cuts the water with a wicked 
swish. One cannot be too fast for them. 
This holds true with any of the medium- 
sized fish; and as they are much in the 
majority on the average stream, one natu- 
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rally gets into the habit of being very fast, 
often to one’s discomfiture when rising 
the occasional big one. 

By studying the various types of rises, 
one can become quite proficient in gauging 
the size of the fish, his probable manner of 
taking the fly, and the timing of the strike. 

If the stream is crowded with anglers, 
it often pays to wait until the parade has 
passed by. Most fellows fish entirely too 
fast and leave plenty of excellent water 
untouched. On the small streams, three- 
quarters of an hour will give the trout 
plenty of time to get over their fright, 
while in the large streams it will not 
take nearly so long. 

I have often followed one hundred feet 
behind an angler and taken trout, usually 
in pockets that he did not fish. Of course, 
this was on a large stream. Very few are 
thorough in their fishing. Only the likeliest 
looking spots are pounded real hard, and 
yet there is many a deep hole scattered 
here and there, many a hiding place in 
the most unlikely looking spot, that never 
gets fished unless some one wise to the 
game comes along. 

Never fish a new stream without ex- 
amining the bottom as you go along. It 
may also pay to look over the streams 
you know with extreme care. In this way 
one soon finds out why some places yield 
fish and others do not. I am sure that every 
last one of you has had the disconcerting 
experience of scaring a large trout away 
from some insignificant hole, often right 
near the shore. Find out about these 
places. They will pay large dividends. 

And do not forget the spider. You will 
cuss it many times, I know, when you are 
getting acquainted, but in the end you 
will bless it. Let it occupy a seat of honor 
along with your other favorites. If you 
tie them yourself, try making some on 
No. 12 hooks, being sure that the hackles 
are a trifle longer than those on the 16’s. 

And do not get peeved because the 
stream is crowded. Be charitable. There 
is plenty of room for all, and every one has 
an equal right to enjoy the fishing. 


IS BUFFALO HUNTING HERE? 
(Continued from page 40) 


miles of waste land between the Slave and 
Peace Rivers. 

The shipment thrived so well that a year 
later another herd of 2,011 were trans- 
ferred, making a grand total of 3,645. 
Eight thousand were still in the park con- 
fines at Wainwright, Alberta. If the in- 
crease from this remainder is in the same 
proportion and the northern contingent 
multiplies accordingly, there should soon 
be 20,000 wild buffalo in Canada. Then 
what is to prevent the Dominion Govern- 
ment from realizing a substantial profit 
through licensed shooting? 

In the United States there are no less 
than 5,000 living buffalo in government 
parks, private ranches and game preserves. 
In forty-two of the states there are from 
one to more than a thousand live speci- 
mens. The largest herd, 829, is located 
at Fort Pierre, South Dakota, with Yel- 
lowstone Park next, showing a total, 
partly tamed, of 750 head. 

The 1926 census places the existing 
number of buffalo at 16,517. I am con- 
fident, however, that with the increase 
since then and a number that do not seem 
to be reported I am not far wrong in 
my estimate of the number of live buffalo 
in the world today. 

Considering his near extinction, the 
buffalo has staged an astonishing come- 
back. His life, his death, his resurrection 
reads liké the fall and rise of a nation. 
He now has representatives in nearly all 
of his old haunts of three centuries ago. 

Of course, there can never again be free 


buffalo hunting. And it is unthinkable that 
there should be. Unrestricted shooting 
would wipe out the herds swifter and 
cleaner than they were destroyed in pioneer 
days. Even under strict regulation there 
would be great danger of going too far, 
for there will always be a class of men 
who are more or less unprincipled. 


FIFTEEN DAYS AT CATALINA 
(Continued from page 21) 


line that now greeted one of this finny 
tribe, which on the previous days would 
have been greeted with shouts of joy. 
Such is the unstable psychology of human 
happiness. 

On subsequent days the white sea-bass 
became less frequent in their strikes, and 
we confronted our laconic captain with 
the query “What else is there to catch?” 
Thus hounded, he recalled a favorite 
haunt of the giant black sea-bass, known 
as jewfish, around the south end of the 
island off Silver Cafion. To that place 
we hied, outfitted with heavy deep-sea 
tackle and several carved-up barracuda 
for bait. 

We dropped a mighty hook with wire 
leader covered with a tempting chunk of 
barracuda in about eighty feet of water— 
and waited. It was not very long before 
the line began to move slowly out, not 
with a sudden jerk but with a steady, 
ponderous pull interrupted by pauses and 
finally culminating in a business-like run, 
which was the signal to apply the brakes 
to the reel and “give it the works.” Then 
the hook took a firm lodgment in the un- 
seen monster’s cavernous throat, and the 
fight was on. 

The butt of the rod was fastened with 
a metal pin to the front of the revolving 
seat in the stern of the boat. Half an 
hour of lively pumping and bowing of 
the heavy rod ensued before a great bulk 
came to the surface, beaten and belly 
upward. It was strenuous work, and, 
though naturally envious, I was not too 
sorry that it had fallen to the lot of Mr. 
Camp to conduct the struggle. Although 
mighty of muscle, six feet two in stature 
and a trained athlete of distinction in 
many fields of sport—football, polo, row- 
ing, handball, golf—he got all the exercise 
he needed for the day from this 166- 
pound denizen of the depths. 

In the afternoon we brought our cap- 
ture to the fishing pier, where it was sus- 
pended, according to custom, on block 
and tackle for the curious crowd to gape 
at with wonder during the evening. On 
a placard was displayed the weight and 
the successful angler’s name and the 
name of the boatman. In the evening we 
sauntered down to the pier ourselves and 
joined the circle of awed onlookers, mar- 
veling that the waters had anything so 
huge and almost unable to believe that 
we had overcome this finny monster. 


HE magic spot off Silver Cajion 

yielded to us ten of these giant black 
sea-bass ranging from babies of 47 pounds 
to a grandfather specimen of 239 pounds. 
Fish of this species have been caught 
here, we were told, which tipped the 
scales at nearly 600 pounds. 

When even this sport began to lose its 
edge, Mr. Camp sought for a new thrill 
by angling for these monsters with a puny 
bamboo rod. The performance consumed 
an hour and twenty minutes. 

We thought with longing of the leap- 
ing tuna and membership in the Catalina 
Tuna Club, which comes with the cap- 
ture of a 100-pounder, but the tuna had 
not yet begun to leap that season. Sword- 
fish, too, were scarce, although while we 
were at the island Mr. A. A. Thomas, 
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, Jr., of Los Angeles, aged twenty-one, 
brought to gaff in 5% hours the record 
broadbill swordfish, weighing 576 pounds. 
Shortly after we were there, the recoid 
was again shattered with a 588-pounder. 
Truly, Catalina is a haunt of great fish 
and fishing. 


“THEY SURE WILL!” 
(Continued from page 31) 


grizzlies do you figure you've seen in your 
twenty-five years of packing in Alaska?” 
I asked after a while. 

“That's hard to say. I've seen fifty or 
sixty in some seasons, and not more than 
a dozen other years. Oh, maybe five or 
six hundred all told. I never really hunted 
for them, and what I saw were along the 
pack trail or in the hills where I was 
scouting out a route for the horses. Quite 
a few times I’ve killed grizzlies when they 
were bothering the horses or stealing from 
the caches, but I never had to kill one be- 
cause he was attacking me, nor did any 
of my men ever shoot one under those con- 
ditions. We killed them because they 
stampeded our pack-train and because they 
stole our grub.” 

“What is the closest thing to an attack 
you ever experienced?” I wanted to know 
just what this fellow Kennedy considered 
an attack 

“One summer day, while leading a pack- 
horse up the Gulkana river bed, I saw a 
| big brown fellow start from a knoll about 
half a mile ahead. By the direction he took, 
I knew he was figuring on heading me off 
just at the edge of a heavy thicket a short 
ways ahead. Of course, I stopped the 
horse out in the open and pulled the rifle 
out of the scabbard, ready for business. 

“The bear landed in the trail about 
forty yards away from me. The minute 
he got my scent, he put on the brakes, 
swung around, and went smashing off 
through the bushes. I watched him with 
the glasses, and when he broke out into 
the open far up the hill, he was still 
throwing gravel in my direction. I’ve al- 
ways thought this fellow took me for a 
moose or a caribou, and as soon as he 
got a sniff of me and realized his mistake 
he ran away. 

“Another time I went back to get a 
sheep I had killed, and when I reached 
the spot I found a grizzly feeding on it. 
He reared up and growled when he saw 
me; so I dropped him in his tracks. 
Whether or not he would have attacked 
me I don’t know, but he was so close I 
| couldn’t afford to take a chance on it. 
| But even if he had come for me, I don’t 
suppose you would call it an unprovoked 
| attack, would you?” 

“I don’t know, Dan. Seems to me it 
} 





would show they are pretty touchy.” 
“The greatest danger from grizzlies and 
brown bear,” went on Kennedy, “is when 
a fellow gets into their trails running 
through the heavy brush and runs on to 
them suddenly. Before we ever put our 
horses through such places we always 
have a man go on ahead, making plenty of 
racket so as to let the bears know we are 
around. In the early days I heard about 
men being chewed up by bears under 
these conditions, but we always respected 
the grizzly enough to give him warning 
of our presence and were never attacked. 
“I don’t say that a grizzly is afraid of 
man in a physical sense, but I believe a 
| grizzly realizes man has the terrible 
| power to strike sudden death and he has 
the good sense to keep out of his reach if 
he has half a chance. Corner a grizzly, 
or make him think he is cornered, and 
of course he’ll fight every time. So will a 
wolf or a moose or most any other wild 
animal.” 
| Dan Kennedy’s final analysis of the 
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question left him not so far from John 
Hajdukovich. There was mainly the dif- 
ference of one man engaged in the peace- 
ful pursuit of transporting supplies and 
being generally accompanied by other men 
and horses, which would naturally keep 
the grizzly at a distance. The other man, 
Hajdukovich, following the lone path of 
the prospector and trapper into the grizzly 
king’s domain above timber-line, found 
himself nearer to a common level with 
Ursus horribilis and more subject to their 
every-day whims. 

The experiences and opinions of these 
two men are sincerely and honestly given. 
Between them, they are repres entative of 
half a thousand conversations I have had 
at different times with men who have 
looked into the cold, staring eye of the 
grizzly at close range. 

A general conclusion to which all must 
agree is that individual characteristics 
among grizzly bears vary as much as they 
do in humans. Some bears will show fight 
where others would flee. As a rnle, very 
old male bears are most likely to attack. 
Females with cubs appear to show only 
such fight as they believe necessary to the 
protection of their young, while young 
bears of either sex can hardly be said to 
be dangerous unless they think they are 
cornered. 

It is well known that a grizzly’s sense 
of smell is far more dependable than his 
eyesight, and this fact alone has caused 
him no end of misunderstanding w ith man. 
On numerous occasions a grizzly has raced 
toward what he doubtless believed to be a 





THOMAS RIGGS, ex-Governor 
of Alaska, knows grizzly bears. He 
is sure they will attack without 
provocation and has the evidence 
to back up his belief. Read what 
Governor Riggs has written for 
this series in the next issue. 











moose or caribou, only to back-pedal 
furiously and rush ludicrously away when 
the dreaded man scent struck his nostrils. 
If he is wounded, he will invariably fight 
to a finish. 

There is no doubt, however, that a 
grizzly recognizes the peculiar supremacy 
of man over all wild creatures, and al- 
though temperaments vary among the bear 
tribe, they usually keep just as far away 
from man as they can get. Even in Alaska, 
where the population is thinly scattered, 
the grizzly has felt man’s devastating 
touch. Yearly his range becomes more 
restricted. He retreats deeper and higher 
into impregnable mountain wilderness 
until, to the ordinary traveler, the sight 
of a grizzly in Alaska is indeed note- 
worthy. 

Modern high-power rifles give to the 
weakest-kneed human such a tremendous 
advantage over a grizzly that by no 
stretch of the imagination can the bear 
be said to have even a sporting chance. 
And by the spirit he sometimes displays 
to show that he is not altogether servile 
to man, he but hastens his own extermin- 
ation. 


A VISIT WITH SERGEANT YORK 
(Continued from page 23) 


evident disparity. I began to urge them to 
use my rifle. 

“Above the knees and below the gills,” 
called Sergeant York as he took his place 
to shoot. : 

I persuaded him to use the .32-20. Un- 
accustomed to this range, I was unable 
to set the elevation accurately, and he 
overshot. I apologized, and he smiled. He 
well knew that he had held right. 
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Then others took the rifle, most of them 
preferring the open sights. With the open 
sights, however, at this range, they suf- 
fered under much the same handicap that 
was offered by the muzzle-loaders—they 
must “hold high.” 

A few of the good shots tried the peep 
sights after an explanation by Captain 
Danforth as to how to use them. After 
each shot I would adjust the sights until 
I was finally sure they were correct. 

It was Captain Danforth’s shot. 

“Hold exactly on him,” I advised. 

“Oh, I hope Captain Danforth hits 
him,” I heard Alvin’s sister murmur from 
the little group of ladies that were looking 
on. 
And he did. Our reputation was made. 
A man is judged in the mountains by his 
ability to shoot, and even I could shine by 
reflected glory. 

Then Everard Delk, the Sergeant’s 
boon companion in the old days long be- 
fore the war, counted for the third turkey. 

After this came the “Pony Shoot”—a 
form of contest famous in song and story 
for generations. A cross is made on a piece 





Captain Danforth (left) and Sergeant 
York (right) examine the automatic cap- 
tured by Sergeant York from a Gehman 
Major in the Argonne forest. This is 
believed to be the only photograph ever 
published of Sergeant York and his com- 
manding officer, Captain Danforth 


of board with a knife blade, and a marker 
is stuck on the board. This marker may 
be a bit of white paper, or it may be black 
on a white background. 

Each contestant makes his own target. 
To one side was a solemn conference. It 
was the Delk Clan—three generations of 
fine shots—and they were making targets 
for Oliver Delk, the youngest and evidently 
the best shot. He would shoot for the 
“pony purse” for the family. 

“Spit on it some more,” advised the 
old man, and a little more moisture went 
on the gunpowder. 

Carefully the crosses were made with 
fine precision, and over the center of the 
cross the moistened powder was spread 
against the white background of freshly 
shaved board. The work was sagely criti- 
cized and minutely examined. This shoot- 
ing business meant a man’s standing in the 
community, and the Delks had a reputation 
to maintain. 

A rifleman does not always place his 
marker over the center of the cross. He 
may know that his rifle shoots “off” and 
there is no adjustment possible of the 
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sights. Then the aiming spot is moved the 
proper distance and direction away, and if 
he holds correctly he “drives the cross.” 
The distance is twenty yards. 

I was struck with the apparent careless- 


ness of these men. They stood along the | 


line of fire during all the shooting and often 
not more than three feet from the path 
of the ball. Absolute confidence was shown 
in the skill and care of their comrades. 
Sergeant .York told me they had never 
had an accident! 

To drive the cross is the object of the 
riflemen. Decisions on close shots are 


rendered by the judges using a small pair | 
of dividers such as draughtsmen use. De- | 


cisions are accepted without comment. 

Here the muzzle-loaders come in for 
their best work. Danforth and I both 
asked leave to use them, but were out- 
classed by these fine shots when we were 
using the same weapons. 

It would be an interesting climax to 
record that Sergeant York drove the cross, 
but such is not the case. Sergeant York 
has been engaged in working for big things 


since the war and has had little time to | 
keep up his shooting, and younger men | 


of the mountains, practicing daily, were his 
competitors. 


The first and third places went to Oliver | 
Delk, a youngster under twenty and the | 


most deliberate shot I have ever seen. The 
second place was won by Albert York, 
younger brother of the Sergeant. These 
shots required the use of the dividers to 
measure their closeness to the cross; 
there was little more than a hair’s breadth 
between them. 

After the match was over, I talked with 
several of these people about Alvin York’s 
skill with firearms. The universal answer 
was that when he went into the army he 
was the best offhand shot at forty yards 
in the Tennessee mountains. And history 
speaks for itself. 

Be it remembered in that unequal battle 
of a man against a battalion he did not 
wound a man. 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 41) 


and when I retrieved the line I saw that 


. the hook had bidden the gut farewell. 


I worked feverishly to put on a new 
hook, which, you may well believe, I care- 


fully tested this time. I selected another | 
frog and cast in the direction in which the | 


great bass had disappeared. I had despaired 
of any action and was about sick. Believe 
it or not, the frog had scarcely struck the 
water when Mr. Bass rolled up, lunged 
viciously and the line walked away merrily. 
Down, down, the fish went until I was 
afraid to allow him any more line. 

Then I struck, and felt the hook set hard 
and fast. After that, it was simply a game 
of give and take. The fish was a valiant 
fighter, breaking water several times and 
boring deep with many plunges and rushes. 

It was not long before my forearm began 
to ache. After a time, the fish’s actions 
began to lose their power. The rushes 
occurred less often and were not so vigor- 
ous. 

Soon after I was able to lead the 
bass up to the boat, now completely tamed ; 
in a few more minutes I had the fish over 
the side. Though he put up a splendid 
fight, his taking the second frog probably 
was the biggest thrill of my experience. 

It did not take long to reach the market 
scales, which are tested and sealed. In the 
presence of many witnesses, my good 
friend Cleo, the butcher, pronounced the 
exact weight to be 6 pounds and 7 ounces. 

The tackle I used, and which proved its 
true worth in the landing of this big fish, 
was as follows: rod, Bristol; reel, Shake- 
speare, and a U. S. line. 
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TAMING POACHERS 
(Continued from page 27) 


escape. He started after them, and Dad 
and I kept pace with him. In this fashion 
we trailed for perhaps a hundred yards. 
Then the poachers crossed a little ditch, 
turned on the farther bank and raised 
their guns in our faces. 

“Now,” said the one I had first roused 
from the tule reeds, and his remarks were 
embellished with that sort of profanity 
which is provocative of murder, “this is 
the dead line for you guys. You have fol- 
lowed us as far as you're goin’ to. You're 
just set on pesterin’ us, an’ we ain’t goin’ 
to stand for any more of it. The first 
one of you blankety-blanks that steps foot 
over this ditch gets his. Now come on 
and he raised his gun to 
his shoulder. His companion did like- 
wise. 

I do not know how the others felt, but 
I was mad enough to commit almost any 
sort of foolishness. Yet two guns are two 
guns; and while a bullet might slip harm- 
lessly by in the murky darkness, ‘ve 
couldn’t expect the same luck with four 
loads of shot. Then I thought of Dad— 
poor old Dad, half sick and probably with 
that weak heart of his hitting fast. 

“Look here, Dad,” I exclaimed, 
moved toward him. 

“Stand there, you,” yelled one of the 
poachers, and both guns bore on me. 

Instantly the alert Duncan was across 
that ditch and had tackled the nearer gun- 
man like a wildcat. There was a smack 
of a blow; the shotgun went whirling 
away in the darkness. The two grap- 
pled and went down in the marsh with 
a great splash. 

At that the other poacher turned his 
gun from Dad and me and swung it upon 
the struggling pair. I leaped for the ditch, 
but old Dad Hickson went sailing past 
me as if I were tied, grasped the poacher’s 
gun and forced it up. With an oath, the 
man let go one hand and swung a great 
fist at Dad. It didn’t hit Dad, but it got 
me in the shoulder. I countered heavily 
under his ear. He staggered from my 
lucky punch, and Dad wrenched the gun 
from his grasp and threw it away. 

“Captain! Hickson! Help!” 
can’s smothered voice. 

“You help him, Dad,” I yelled. 

Dropping my own gun, I closed with 
my man. Forcing one arm behind his 
back, I tripped him and threw him into 
twelve inches of water. I had retained 
the arm-lock as we fell, and I do not in 
the least mind admitting that I kept his 
head under water with my one hundred 
and sixty pounds planted on his chest. In 
a very little while he became reasonably 
quiet, and I permitted his head to come 
up so that he could gasp a breath every 
now and then. 


and 


RUNK as he was, he had the sense to 

understand that it was better for himto 
keep quiet than to have his head punched 
down again. I knelt on him and turned 
to see how the rest of the engagement 
was coming on. 

Duncan had drawn his revolver when 
he leaped the ditch, but in his disinclina- 
tion to use it he had been caught at a 
disadvantage and was in much the same 
position as the man under me. However, 
reinforcements, in the shape of a re- 
juvenated Dad, were coming up fast. Un- 
like myself, Dad had kept his gun; and 
what was more, he showed every in- 
dication of a desire to use it. 

But Dad had lost his glasses. When 
I caught sight of him, he was bending low 
over the squirming pair, peering close to 
discover who was who on top. Finally 


satisfied, he raised up and whang! His 
gun came down on the skull of the poacher, 

That should have ended the battle, but 
it didn’t. As the unconscious poacher 
slumped into the water Duncan staggered 
to his feet, half blinded by the mud and 
salt water in his eyes, gasping for breath 
and not at all aware of what had hap- 
pened. Dad rushed to his assistance. Dun- 
can, expecting a new attack, swung up his 
clubbed revolver to strike him. 

“Hold on, there, Warden,” yelled Dad; 
“you ve got the _ wrong man !” 

“Is that so,” sputtered the enraged 
warden. “Well, I'll get you, anyway.” 

To avoid the blow, Dad dropped his 
gun and grappled. The two men wrestled 
and swayed. Then down they went with 
a splash, Duncan trying to get in a finish- 
ing blow and Dad holding on and yelling 
for him to stop. 

Leaving my man, I rushed across the 
intervening space to Dad’s assistance, but 
on the way saw that the man Dad had 
clubbed was lying with his head under 
water. By the time I had dragged him 
to a drier spot to prevent his drowning, 
Dad had succeeded in impressing his 
identity upon Duncan, who released his 
hold and sprang to his feet. But poor old 
Dad lay where he had fallen. 

Sick at heart, I bent over to raise him 
up. A hard old fist, propelled by a force 
I should never have suspected, caught me 





WHERE ARE THE DUCKS? 


If you are planning an extensive duck 
hunting safari, wouldn’t you like to be 
able to hit the main flight squarely? No 
man can tell you just how to do it, BUT 
we can tell you where the birds were 
last year. 

Thousands of collaborators kept track 
of the flight last season. This information 
has been compiled, and from. it an article 
is being written for FIELD AND 
STREAM. Twelve maps have been pre- 
pared, showing month by month the mi- 
gration of the ducks from the Arctic to 
the Gulf. If you are a duck hunter, you 
will want to preserve the October issue, 
which will contain this article. 











came Dun- . 


fairly in the eye. I reeled backward, half 
dazed. Let me tell you, it was a terrific 
wallop. As I staggered a bit, old Dad 
leaped to his feet like a boy of twenty 
end, fighting mad swung up his gun and 
made for me. Somehow I managed to 
dodge the vicious swing 

“Hold on there, Dad!” I shouted as 
the gun swung up again. Dodging under 
the blow, I grabbed him by both shoul- 
ders. “Quit it, Dad! It’s me—the Captain!” 

“Why inhell didn’t you say so? Where’re 
those other fellows? Let me at ’em!” 
roared Dad. 

But our two bellicose poachers were 
in no further need of Dad’s ministrations. 
Duncan already had them handcuffed, 
wrist to wrist. Gathering up the scattered 
guns, which we located with the aid of 
Duncan’s flash, we began the march 
across the swamp. 

When we reached home and the bright 
lights, Mrs. Meek saw my black and 
swollen eye for the first time. Dad was 
grinning and rubbing his knuckles. 

“Humph!” was her comment. “That 
doctor surely doesn’t know what he is 
talking about.” 





Editor’s note—“Interesting if true,” you 
have probably commented mentally. The 
most interesting part about this yarn is 
that it is true. This battle in the marsh 
occurred just as it has been related by 
Captain Meek. It was first recorded in 
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court when the poachers were prosecuted 
and is now part of the permanent records 
of the United States Bureau of Biological 
Survey at Washington, D. C. The names 
of Dad and the warden are, however, 
both fictitious. 


CALL YOUR OWN 
(Continued from page 15) 


about six thousand feet up. The call was 
thrown back at us by the opposing moun- 
tainside at least a mile and a half away. 

I took note of the time and called again 
in about twenty minutes. A faint, clear 
sound, like the crack of a dried limb of 
a spruce or the blow of an ax, came to 
us from the distance once, twice. 

“Hear that?” murmured Nick. 

I nodded. 

“What do you think it was?” 

“T don’t know,” I answered truthfully. 

“Well, it’s a long way off, over on the 
ee Call again.” 

But I resisted the temptation to do so 
and waited another fifteen or twenty 
minutes. Several times I thought I heard 
another sound in the same direction, but 
attributed it to my imagination. Finally, 
Nick, who had listened with unrelenting 
perseverance, whispered that he was sure 
there was something near the edge of the 
forest, on the opposite side of the meadow. 

An hour and a half had gone by, the far 
mountainside was bathed in a crimson 
glory, and the shadows of the firs were 
lengthening out. A half hour more went by, 
and the light on the meadow was fading. 
I wanted to quit, but Nick was adamant. 
“No!”—with a large N. He knew there 
was something over there. I called again, 
very softly, turning the horn in the op- 
posite direction. Minutes dragged by and 
nothing happened. 

I stood up and roared out a mighty call 
that rolled and rumbled up the meadow 
and crashed back from the mountainside 
—‘“OQoooooooowah!” Then I grunted like 
a bull. It was all in a spirit of bravado. I 
did not expect a result, for it was not such 
a call as I would have made to bring in a 
big bull. In a way, it was but a gesture 
of abandonment. 

Then Nick touched my shoulder, and his 
eyes snapped as he pointed, silently. Two 
hundred yards away stood the largest 
moose I had ever seen. Like a statue he 
faced us in the middle of the meadow, 
listening for another call. He was as black 
as jet, with light yellow antlers. I needed 
no guide to tell me he was a good one. 


RAISED the rifle, but there was little 

light and I was not quite sure of just 
what part of the shoulder the head was 
covering. The telescope was in my pocket. 
I pulled it out and unwound the handker- 
chief in which it was wrapped. Still he 
stood without a movement, save to swing 
his mighty head from side to side occa- 
sionally as he listened and watched. 

At last I was ready, and the scope 
proved its worth, through its superb il- 
luminating qualities. I fired. The big brute 
staggered, then started for our side of 
the meadow and disappeared. I ran for- 
ward a hundred yards and then saw him 
again. He had turned and was going back, 
and at about one hundred yards’ range I 
fired into the opposite shoulder. 

The next morning we returned to 
measure him and take a picture, with 
Nick sitting on his back. While Nick took 
off the head, the wrangler and I back- 
tracked the moose on the remaining snow 
for a mile and half to where he started 
for the call. 

I am proud of his twenty-four points 
and mighty sixteen-inch palms—proud also 
of how I got him. I believe I earned this 
moose. 


JULY KNOWLEDGE CONTEST 
(Continued from page 89) 


further hunting possibilities—especially 
after the report of his Springfield had 
rent the welkin and his two companions 
had joined him after being called by a 
signal. 

Several readers said the three nimrods 
should have dressed the deer instead of 
cleaning it, and that only lazy fellows 
would have used the remainder of the 
day to get the deer back to camp. 

Why, too, the question was asked, did 
Wright mention that Jack Wilson’s deer 
was killed by two running shots, both oi 
which were effective? One surely would 
have been sufficient, it was contended. 

The three Knowledge Contest articles 
which have appeared in the May, June 
and July issues of Fretp aNp STREAM 
were written in a spirit of fun. We hoped 
they would entertain readers during the 
summer months, and to make it more in- 
teresting prizes in merchandise were 
awarded for each month’s competition. In 
addition to these monthly awards a grand 
prize covering all three competitions is 
to be given. Announcement of the winner 
of this prize will be made in the October 
issue. 

Readers, however, have found these 
twisted tales not only entertaining, but in- 
structive as well. We have in our files 
many letters from enthusiastic sportsmen 
asking that we continue the series. A 
number of readers stated the articles would 
be welcomed even if no prizes were of- 
fered. 

We are very much pleased at the in- 
terest shown and have decided to con- 
tinue the series. Rather than eliminate 
prizes entirely we shall offer each month 
three prizes, awards to be merchandise 
selected by the winners from products 
advertised in FreLp AND STREAM during 
1928. Prizes will be as follows: Ist prize, 
$25.00; 2nd prize, $15.00; 3rd_ prize, 
$10.00. 

This month our versatile and careful 
(?) author, Mr. M. I. Wright takes us 
on a duck hunt. See the story and contest 
conditions on page 88 of this issue. Send 
in your letter to the Knowledge Contest 
Editor before September 15, 1928. As 
usual, the contest is limited to mis- 
statement of fact and it is not intended 
that any contestant should alter sentence 
construction or make changes in rhetoric 
or punctuation. Simply find as many mis- 
statements as possible and write an in- 
teresting letter around them. 

Later it is our intention to publish an 
article containing excerpts from the va- 
rious Knowledge Contest letters received. 
You'll get a laugh from many of them. 


OUTBOARD MOTORS BECOME 
COASTWISE 


DISTANCE of 265 miles, from Bos- 
A ton to New York, across Cape Cod 
Bay, through the Cape Cod Canal past the 
mouth of Narragansett Bay where the roll 
of the Atlantic came in unbroken force, 
down the length of Long Island Sound to 
Flushing Bay+this was the course of a 
race for outboard motor boats which 
astounded motor boat experts with its 
daring and its success. The weather turned 
out to be good and the water was rough 
part of the way, the first part, and smooth 
for the finish. 

It took the winner, C. P. Stevens of 
Albany just fourteen hours to make the 
run in a boat model known for its sea- 
worthiness and speed in rough water. 

The underbody of all three boats win- 
ning places was similar in that they are 
all built on the general form of an in- 
verted “V” which is correct in principle. 























No well informed man 
attempts any sport or 
pastime without the pro- 
tection and comfort af- 
forded by an athleticsu’ 

porter. So comfortable 
are Blue Ribbon sup- 
porters that thoughtful 
men are wearing them 
every day. They are 
woven of the right 
materials, de- 
signed right, 
fitted right, 
tailored 
right. 
Light, 
soft, flex ‘== 
ible, porous, cool, sanit 


, durable. One 

piece. All elastic—no buck es, buttons, nor 

tapes to tie—just slip on. You can procure 

a special Blue Ribbon supporter designed 

for the particular requirements of eve 

sport. Your money back if not satisfied. 
Made in all required Sizes. 


No. 106. Blue Ribbon “Tux” WNe.102. Blue RibbonStar 
supporter for swimming or po eter Sos golf or auto- 
everyday wear. Waistband, 1 . 3-in. waistband, 
inch; legbands, 3% inch. SOc. 2 in. les nds. . . $1.00. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. If mae dealer 

can't supply you, write 
BENNETT LANDON WEB C co. Inc 
j-» Chicago, ii, 


ar ond Elbow Guards Ante in 5 ave Athletic 


Blue Ribbon 
Athletic Supporter 


ACME FOLDING 
DUCK BOATS 




















The ideal boat for those out-of-the-way places. 
Light, only 45 Ibs., yet wilt carry 600 Ibs. Easily 
carried and set up by one man. Standard color, 
dead grass green. Very shallow draft loaded. No 
cripples can get away from you if you have this 
ACME Portable Folding Boat. Many other mod- 
els, including square stern for outboard motor. 

oney-back guarantee. Save money by ordering 
~~ from factory. Write today for our literature. 
t’s free. 


THE ACME FOLDING BOAT CO. 
91 PIKE STREET, MIAMISBURG, OHIO 


EASY NOW TO GALL DUCKS 
Ree Get the limits, call in the strays and 
pairs—watch whole flocks come! Be- 


' al come expert—easy—natural toned calls. 
Hard Rubber—no metal to freeze or stick. 

At dealers or send—New Adjustable $1.50; Mal- 
oc 00; Crow, lots of sport $1.00. ACT NOW! 
end to 


p.s.OL T Dept.G, PEKIN, ILLINOIS 


TRAVEL FOR UNCLE 
*SAM* 


Be RAILWAY POSTAL CLERK, $158-$225 month; 
travel, see your country. Short hours, pleasant work, paid 
vacations, steady—no strikes. Experience unnecessary. 

write NORTON INST.,1452 Temple Court, Denver, Colo. 
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Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. Frerp & Stream readers are made up of real sportsmen, 
the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these columns and 


take advantage of this productive market. Advertising rates in this Deparument $14.00 per inch per month—with the largest paid A. B. C. circulation of 
any sportsman’s magazine published in America—115,000 guaranteed. This department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and 
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dog breeding. Questions for advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 
































Free Dog Book | 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM PSALTHY 
an 

CURE DOG DISEASES 
How to put dog in condition, kill 

eas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W Doc RemepiEs 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free 


Q-W LABORATORIES 


Dept. 4 Bound Brook, New Jersey 











Bargains 
in Blue Ribbon 
asa SOLITARY 

Write f: Sportal li 
BShomont. hite Caltes ‘eare 
world’s re ‘ 
White Collies will bring 
watchfulness and 


. ow 
SHOMONT KENNELS 
120 SN a lowa 














| English Bulldog, Chow Chow, Smooth 
| and Wire Fox Terrier Puppies, $15. up 


Write for list. We can supply puppies and grown 
| dogs of any breed. At stud, the International 
| Champion Bulldog Hefty’s Best. 


BAUMBRAE FARMS 
Dept. G, Route 6 Pontiac, Mich. | 


WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal com- 
panions; useful and intelli- | 
gent. Low prices, Illustrated 
Circulars free. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS | 
Galion, Ohio 























FOX TERRIERS 


Bred for beauty and intelli- 
gence. Pedigreed puppies $35. 
and up. Grown dogs $50. 
and up. 
GLENGAE COLLIE KENNELS 
Box 186 Boonton, N. J. 


POLICE DOGS 














Sturdy Northernstock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 






VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 
DER nawnnAs Ashiand, Wisconsin 


RAPPO VON 
POLIZEIAKC334026 $Z72782 
LL 
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Edited by Freeman Lloyd 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 
AND LABRADORS 


By P. N. B. Galwey-Foley 
TRIBUTE paid to the Irish water 


spaniel in a recent issue of Fretp 
AND STREAM prompts me to present 
my views with regard to this most 
interesting breed of all-around gun dog 
which alas!—like many other good things 
which the Emerald Isle was responsible for 
bringing into the world—is today nearing 
extinction in the country of his nativity. 

Fortunately, however, for this grand 
old sporting breed such a calamity as uni- 
versal extinction is far from being threat- 
ened. For the Irish water spaniel, in all 
its purity, has for many years been care- 
fully fostered on the North American 
Continent where its uncanny intelligence 
and aptitude for undertaking the onerous 
and exacting role of the all-around gun 
dog is given full opportunity of asserting 
itself. 

Today in far away Saskatchewan I am 
working and enjoying splendid sport with 
Irish water spaniels and Labradors in a 
locality that can boast of possessing some 
of the finest grouse (both sharp-tailed 
and ruffed) and duck shooting on the 
American Continent. 

Being myself a “war crock” who has 
been sentenced to spend my life in the 
outdoors for the remainder of my days 


a te | 


I derive not only solace but much happi- 
ness in caring for and training my dogs 
“far from the maddening crowds.” 

Perhaps, a few observations with regard 
to the sterling qualities of these two breeds 
may prove of some little interest to your 
readers, for owing to my close association 
with my dogs both on land and on water, 
much of my duck shooting being done 
from a canoe, I am given innumerable op- 
portunities of comparing the striking char- 
acteristics of both breeds. 

In making a comparison of the relative 
merits of the Irish water spaniel and the 
Labrador I wish it to be clearly understood 
that I merely pose as being one who, ow- 
ing to circumstances and environment, has 
been given an opportunity of judging two 
distinct breeds both being descended from 
working strains. On the other hand I 
do not aspire to the possession of more 
than an average ability to train gun dogs. 
Having thus squared myself with my 
readers I will proceed: 

I have found that the Labrador is not 
gifted to the same degree with the re- 
trieving instinct as is the Irish water span- 
iel; that most of the brilliant work he 
accomplishes, both on land and water, is 
more due to careful handling when a 
puppy than to natural ability ; that he does 
not possess to the same degree the pluck 
and dash of the Irish dog. Neither is he 
the equal of the Irishman with regard to 
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LABRADOR RETRIEVERS IN TRAINING 


These excellent retrievers, land and water, were broken by P. N. B. Galwey-Foley, Fort Qu’ Appelle, 
Saskatchewan 
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scenting qualities. The Labrador is less in- 
RUNNING FITS 


clined to penetrate very thick cover in 
Positively Cured 


quest of game, and being essentially a 
retriever he falls far short of his rival in 
Quit trying to cure running fits by ex- 
pelling worms. Dogs have always had 


adapting himself for the dual role of 
worms but have had running fits only a 


spaniel and retriever, which role the Irish 

water spaniel can claim the distinction of 
few years. Use Crisp’s Hot Shot and re- 
move the cause and you will cure your 


possessing. This quality, in my humble 
dog. We positively Guarantee a cure, or 


opinion, warrants the Irish water spaniel 
being classed as the finest all around gun 

money will be refunded. Price $1.25 at 
your druggist or direct. 


dog existant. 
S. A. CRISP CANINE COMPANY 


On the other hand the Labrador is the 
Box 82, Blacksburg, S. C. 
young ones. ee we have ad a few from the best kennels 


speedier dog both on land and in the water 
—in fact as a swimmer he has no peer, if 

in British Columbia and have devoted the last two years to field 

* training. 

D O G FO Oo D S/ We are again breeding a few from our best specimens only thas nae 

proved themselves in the field, parents that can win in kee: 


any equal. I find him more amenable to 
discipline and more deliberate if less per- 
* . ic c cell n 
Your dog will relish these famous] | Pitiay'to build up our kembela: oe as ta alininae cut tars copial : 


health foods. Send ten .cents for a the beat for both Show and Field purposes, but lieve we are now 


in a position to recoup ourselves to son xtent, and to make pere 
trial feeding and your copy of “The manent friends of all who select one of our young prospects. 















ENGLISH SETTERS 


conte ating in the first two > generations of their pedigrees the names 
of Int. Rackets Rummey, Ch. 
Belle, ¢ a “Glenview Major, 


Credential e. Lady Hewiand' enection, the blood lines that 
count for so gun? on the Bench ay 


Three years ago we sold all our Setters except a few of the good 








TIM’S GHOST 
Typical Irish Water Spaniel three years old. Owner: 
Walter F. Klein, Chicago, Ill. 


severing than his rival. The slight su- 
periority in the style of the Labrador 
coupled with his greater speed is in all 
probability the reason why he takes first 
place when used essentially as a no-slip 
retriever. Yet to those who require a gen- 
eral utility gun dog, a delightful com- 
panion and a clever comedian—when at 
play—the Irish Rat Tail must make the 
greater appeal. 

As regards hardihood and stamina I 
find little to choose between the two. 

During the first two weeks of Novem- 
ber, when the Northern mallards come 
down in countless thousands on their an- 
nual migration to a more hospitable clime, 
is the time of the year to judge the heart 
of a retriever. During this period the 
thermometer often drops to zero: the wa- 
ters of the larger lakes not yet frozen 
over are heavy and the temperature on 
land is colder than in the water. 

Under such trying conditions have my 
Irish water spaniels and Labradors worked 
day in and day out retrieving mallards 
from water that formed a layer of ice 
all over their bodies. 


N such occasions shooting trom shore 

“hides” not infrequently the limit of 
large-sized ducks remains to be gathered 
from the freezing waters. For the purpose I 
often team three or four dogs all of which 
have learned the importance of remain- 
ing down until their individual name is 


called. On receiving the command he or | 


she, as the case may be, will plunge into 
the lake to return and deliver to hand ina 
manner that would lead one to suppose that 
the icy bath was much appreciated. Both 
Irish water spaniels and Labrador re- 
trievers are wonderful dogs. 





Pink of Condition”. 
Battle Creek Bee Food Co. 
93 


State St. 
Battle Greek. * Michigan 


IRISH SETTER. PUPPIES 


From imported championship _ blood. 
Parents good hunters. Exceptionally nice. 
Reasonable. 
ERNEST D. LEVERING, “Malvern,” 
RUXTON, MD. 





Our kennels are located in the Province of Alberta, far out on the 
Northern fringe of civilization, where we believe Hungarian Pare 
tridge and Prairie Chicken are more plentiful than any other part 
of America today, and all our dogs are in hard working condition 
all the time. 


We are offering three bitches a year old, now breaking, and very 
promiaiag Show and Field Prospects, also 6 dogs and 6 ye puppies 
elped May 15th this year. The puppies range fro: 75.00 to 
3150, (00 and the bitches from $200.00 up. These are all , Bs te 
healthy, sound and clean, and shhowsh of the Laverack type are 
sound in shoulders and front. All are litter registered and eligible 
to full registration in the 3. B. and A. K. ©. Owing to the Cus» 
tom's regulations we cannot ship on approval, but 


we guarantee 
our dogs to be as represented. Please 


state fully what you are looke 
ing for in your first letter and your enquiry will receive courteous 
attention. We deliver to you free of Duty and Registration papers 
promptly supplied. 


O’DELL KENNELS 
390 Church Ave. Winnipeg, Canada 














GERMAN SHORT-HAIRED 
POINTERS 


also known as the New German Pointers or the 
Everyuse Dog. Do the work of pointer, setter, re- 
triever, Beagle, bloodhound, spaniel and watch dog. 
Companionable and intelligent. Three imported 
stud dogs, nine brood matrons. Pups $50.00 and up. 
DR. CHARLES THORNTON, Missoula, Montana 








Pointers, Setters 


and Spaniels 
Boarded, Trained and Conditioned 
Breeding stock, trained dogs and puppies for sale 


PINECROFT KENNELS, Barber, N. C. 
J. G. Cuanncer, Prop. 








GORDON SETTERS 
PEDIGREED PRIZE WINNERS 


Fine litter of pups for sale. Sire Don IV, A. K 
445169. Dam Inglehurst Anabel A.K.C. 578465. Bench 
Show Winners, Real Shooting Dogs. 

KENNELS, KOKOMO, IND. 
Jefferson St. Pike R. V. Mason, Mor. 


Mail Address 
M. H. WOODY, DIXIE TERMINAL, CINCIN., 0. 








FOR SALE 
Young pointers and pups by Milligan 
Dan X Carolina Frank winning daughter 
and Comanche Zig Field daughter— 
Closing out. Send for complete list— 
satisfaction guaranteed. 
J. ROLAND DEAN Spartansburg, S. C. 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
BERRY, KY. 

offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, Fox and 

Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 

and Opossum Hounds, Bear and Lion 

Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 

Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 

















— WATER SPANIELS 


PUPPIES AND 
YOUNG DOGS 


A fine bunch always on 
hand. Ranch raised and 
from Working Strains. 


TRAINED 
DOGS 


Now on hand a num- 
ber of splendid young 
dogs that were worked 


| last season, We have no freeze- -up. Three months of 
shooting, birds with us all season. My dogs get plenty 


of work and are well finished and bird wise. Buy your 

trained dog EARLY and get first pick. All broken to Force 

Retrieve. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

Note—The Irish Water Spaniel:---Largest and strongest of the spaniel 

aaa Good, Xs Wi pane a fost — powerful. itwimmer cote 
i und worker. ill do as good all around work as any o! 8; 

‘ond where the going is hard will do it BETTER. sis ius 


PERCY K. SWAN, CHICO, CALIF. 
Palmerston Red Irish Setters at Stud 


Champion Palmerston Connemara Grand 
A broken field dog. Winner of 175 first prizes 
and 78 Championship points. Fee $50, 
Palmerston Pat Kelly. Fee $50 





FOR SALE 
Puppies—young stock and brood bitches 
DR. J. D. DORONDE 


48 East 89th Street. New York, N. Y. 
Kennels: Spring Valley, New York 


WELL TRAINED 
Chicken-Duck-Quail-Pheasant Dogs 


in Liewellin, English, Irish, Gordon setters. Pointers. 
Excellent dogs with papers. Also choice pups 








In well broken Irish Water Spaniels, Chesapeake Re- 
trievers, Springer-Spaniels. All papers. Some choice 


pups. Enclose six cents for description book. 
Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa 











D. B. LINDSEY 
COLONY, KANSAS 
Special terms for summer training 


Send me your bird dog to train on 
Prairie chicken and quail. Birds 
Plentiful. 











IRISH SETTERS 


Beautiful dual type puppies and young 
dogs bred from best Field Trial, Show 
and Hunting stock; all papers. Also two 
high class shooting dogs. 


W. J. THAYER 


R. F. D. 27 South Byron, New York 














Grouse and Quail Dogs 


TEN shooting dogs, Pointers and Setters, either 

sex. Registered dogs that it’s a pleasure to shoot 

over or to look at, and all nice retrievers. Shipped 

C. O. D. six days’ Trial, purchaser guaranteeing 

express both ways. Price from $150 to $400 each. 
rite your requirements—Not what I have. 


EUGENE PUGH HATTIESBURG, MISS. 
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HorsForv HARVESTER 


E are placing at public stud Horsrorp 
Harvester, of the well known Tissington 
Strain, and Horsrorp Herotc, both imported 
from England, and each one several times a 
Field Trial Winner,—Harvester winning in 
all four Field Trials —_ last Fall at Brew- 
ster, N. Cornwall, isher’s Island, 
N. ¥., and Edgerton, , Soh ., These are 
points to consider if you wish to breed your 
matron for working stock. We prepay return 
charges on all visiting matrons. 
We offer puppies at $50.00 to $75.00 each, de- 


livered and registered with the American Kennel 
Club. If any puppy we sell does not live to be a 
year old we will give another one in its place free 
of cost 

For anyone wishing foundation stock we offer some 


brood matrons already bred. 
Our kennels are located on the Lincoln Highway 
at Kingston, New Jersey. Personal inspection in- 


vited 
CLARION KENNELS 
25 Broadway New York City 


We guarantee every dog we sell to be 100% as 
represented, or money refunded. 








C~FEED HIM 


KEN-L-RATION—the scientifically prepared, bal- 


anced dog food of meat, cereals and cod liver oil. 


For sale by dealers everywhere. Comes in cans 


ready to serve. Write us for FREE sample can. 


CHAPPEL BROS., Inc. 
113 Peoples Ave. 


Closing Spaniel Kennels 


25 high- class, select, handsome black and white 
and liver and white Springers and solid black, 
red, buff and parti-colored Cocker Spaniels. All ages, 
registered stock. Offered at one-half their value. 


LONE OAK KENNELS 


R-8 LOCKPORT, N. Y. 














Rockford, Ill. 








pres 


Field and Stream—September, 1928 








os Ot les 


TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture as the safest known effective drug 
for the removal of hookworms and round worms of 
dogs. Prevents and cures Running-Barking Fits 
and Sore Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 
dosage. 

Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 


CHLORIDE C. P. CO., BOX 15, McNeill, Miss. 











° . 
Spaniel Puppies 
Sire: Horsrorp HARVESTER 
Dam: TeEMPTRESS OF AVANDALE 
She by Int. Ch. Boghurst Rover X Ch. Pierpont Lass 
PRICES RIGHT 
Also one beautifully marked dark liver and white 
Bitch one year old, housebroken, has won on the 
Bench. Sire, Dual Flint of Avandale. Price $100.00. 
Frank E. Bell, 146 Longview Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 


Chesapeake Bay pups out of daughters of 
Ch. Gypsy Bob. Best duck retrievers in the 
world. Also unrivaled as children’s guard- 


ians. 
GALE HARPER 


Summit New Jersey 








SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES 


3 months old, dark liver and white, well raised 
and of wonderful promise—2 dogs, 2 bitches. 
They are by the fashionable sire Horsrorp Haze, 
and out of a bitch of Cu. Laverstoxe Powper 
Horn blood. Nothing can be better than this 
breeding. Puppies may be seen at any time. Prices 


on application. 
. N. H. LARSON 
King St., Chappaqua, N. Y. 








SUPERIOR SPRINGER PUPPIES 


5 dogs and 2 bitches, liver and white. Healthy and 
ready for delivery on Sept. 1. There can be no 
better puppies than these. 

They are by Horsrorp Haze, sire of several re- 
cent winners, and out of Miss Dor, winner of the 
Special and First Prizes, American-bred Stake, 
Fisher’s Island, N. Y., 1926. For further partic- 
ulars and view please apply to 


LAWRENCE BULLARD, Windsor, Vermont 








High Class Springer Puppies 


Liver and White and Black and White, and grown 
dogs. Parents good hunters and blue ribbon win- 
ners, $20 up. 

Trained Irish Setter, female, blue ribbon winner, 
$50, registered A.K.C. Write for photo and 
description. 


WANNER KENNELS 
WILLMAR MINNESOTA | 





~ CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES | 
AND TRAINED DOGS | 


Dead grass, also sedge colored. From my 

champion and experienced retrievers. Write 
DR. O. M. PORTER 

| 2510 DuPond Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. | 











READY FOR BREAKING 


ENGLISH SETTER BITCH, past a year old, over bad 
case distemper, no after effects. White with black and 
tan ticks, excellent conformation. Broken to ‘‘Sit’ 
“Charge’’", and mind whistle. Full of life and pep 
Daughter of well known grouse trial winner, Hillan- 
dale’s Wynkyn, ex a Ben Sport bitch. Slightly diffi- 
dent to gun fire—not really gun shy. Needs careful 
handling to start, hence low price of $70.00. Worth 
more than that for breeding purposes 


W. LEE WHITE, Stamford, Conn. 














SPRINGER SPANIELS 
Partly Trained 


6 hs old—B iful Liver and Whites — 
Grandsired by Springbok of Ware—Now 
being trained for Fall shooting. 


Prices very reasonable. 
H. A. CRIQUI 
601 Cleveland Ave., N. W. 





Canton, Ohio 











SPRINGERS 


Breeding—Imp. Cornwallis Spey, Flint of Avandale, 

Laverstoke Powderhorn, Springbok of Ware, etc. 

Whelped April 2. Guaranteed to please. 

ALSO MALE AND FEMALE ONE YEAR OLD. 
Let me tell you about them 


F. E. MORROW, Hawkeye, Iowa 








i iel P 
Springer Spaniel Pups 
Beautiful youngsters ready for training. 
Dam, Sybil of Avandale. Sire, Trent Valley 
Hidden. Males, $25.00. Females, $20.00. 


BONDORA KENNELS 
PARK FALLS WISCONSIN 
L 











SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Two males, two females six months old, all black 
and white, finest of working stock, $25.00 each. 
Three male beagles seven months old $25.00 
each. All eligible to registry in A. K. C 


HUBERT J. CLIFFORD 
Gloversville New York 
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AIREDALE OR SPRINGER 
By Major S. B. Buckner 


es the July number of FIELD AND STREAM 

| poeta. an article by Mr. Herbert C. 
| Hagstron drawing comparison between 
| the Airedale and springer spaniel as all- 
around hunters and inviting further com- 
ment on this subject. Having experi- 
mented considerably with Airedales as 
hunting dogs, it is possible that my ex- 
periences may be of interest. 

About fifteen years ago, there was no 
dog receiving so much publicity as the 
Airedale. Sporting periodicals published 
numerous articles concerning his capa- 
bilities. Books on his training and use- 
fulness ran through several editions. 
Enthusiasts even went so far as to say 
that he could do anything any other dog 


| could do and then lick the other dog. Thus 


heralded, he attracted my attention. 
Accordingly, I secured a number of 


| specimens from reputed hunting strains 








and tried them out over a period of five 
years. In Kentucky, I worked them on 
bob white quail and rabbits and later 
along the Mexican border tried them on 
*coons, ‘possums, scaled quail and ducks. 
In the end, I took eight to the Philippines 
and attempted to use them on wild-boar 
in the mountains of those far islands. 


NOW FOR THE *COON HOUND! . 
A night's capture with Hopper Pride, Ring Boy and 


Dot. Owner: F. E. Kinck, Greenville, Ohio 

In the course of my experiments, I de- 
veloped one. Airedale that would point 
quail, tree "possums, chase rabbits and 
retrieve ducks. On the face of it, this 
appears to be an imposing array of accom- 
plishments for one dog. However, he was 
not the treasure that this statement might 
indicate. With the exception of retrieving 
ducks, he could do none of these things 
well, and even in this he did not excel 
the average spaniel. He would occa- 
sionally point coveys of quail, but when 
it came to single birds, he invariably ran 
over them or else failed to locate them. 
He could run a very hot scent for a few 
yards, but if the trail were the least bit 
cold or complicated, he was at a loss to 
work it out. Like nearly all Airedales, in 
my experience, he hunted with courage, 
loyalty and enthusiasm; but like them, 
also, he fell down when it came to that 
fundamental requisite of a field dog, a 
keen and reliable nose. 

As the result of my experiences I made 
one observation which may be worthy ol 
note: The hunting qualities of different 
strains seemed to diminish in direct pro- 
portion to the approach of these dogs to 
the accepted show standard. The best 
hunters were rough-looking dogs with 
broad heads and houndy ears. As a gen- 


| eral rule, those of the show type had 


the poorest noses, were the most head- 
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1€Ld ANA SIFCAMI—Ne PleMMo 


strong and nervous and were inclined to 
find pleasure in barking at everything, 
chasing vehicles, biting other dogs and in 
various other ways lowering my prestige 
as a desirable neighbor. 

In seeking an explanation of the Aire- 
dale’s qualities and his shortcomings, it 
will be well to go back and consider, for 
a moment, his ancestry. He is said to have 
been bred originally as a general purpose 
hunter from the otterhound and a mixture 
of several terriers. The otterhound, in 
turn, goes back to the Vendéen hound and 


r 


THE RUMSON N. J. WINNER 
Wirehaired foxterrier Stockmoor Story, Best of all 
breeds at the recent Rumson show. Owners: Dr. and 
Mrs. Samuel Millbank, N. Y. Handler: Leonard Brumby 


the old English water spaniel. There are 
some who are of the opinion that the 
Gordon setter has also played his part 
as a progenitor of the Airedale. The fact 
that two of my Airedales pointed the first 
quail that they ever encountered tends to 
strengthen this theory. 

There can be little doubt that a dog 
rich in the blood of the hound, the spaniel 
and the setter should hunt, and as a 
hunter this uncouth, ragged-looking, in- 
telligent dog attracted attention. Then 
came the tragedy which so often befalls 
a serviceable strain of dogs—breeding for 
a set of physical characteristics without 
regard to the useful qualities which ac- 
companied them. 

The Airedale was “refined”, not by 
hunters as the result of field tests, but 
by men interested chiefly in bench shows. 
The broad, capacious skull had to go, even 
if the brain went with it. The black saddle 
and rich tan color were bred to, even 
though its possessors were poor in nose. The 
modern Airedale, however much his ap- 
pearance may delight the cubist, is now far 
from being a breed that can be expected 
to show consistent quality in the field. 


Y field tests and breeding for hunting 

characteristics, there is little doubt 
that we could improve the Airedale as a 
hunter, but it is possible that in so doing 
we might also revert to the physical type 
of one of his hunting ancestors, the 
hound, the spaniel or the setter, and, after 
all, wind up without an Airedale. 

Mr. Hagstron is to be congratulated 
upon his possession of a good hunting 
dog, but the qualities which this dog pos- 
sesses are unfortunately far too rare in 
this breed. Individual shepherd dogs, 
mongrels, or nondescript curs have been 
known to point birds, tree ’coons and 
‘possums and prove themselves to be 
splendid all-around hunters. Individual 
Airedales occasionally do likewise. But a 








Trained Springers, Cockers, Pointers 
and Llewellin Setters 


WILLIAM GLADWIN 
STAR RIDGE, BREWSTER, N.Y. 


has the following English Springer Spaniels, Cocker Spaniels, Pointers 
and Liewellin Setters for sale. ‘These dogs have been recently gs 
ted from the world-famous Horsford Kennels in England. All have 
been thoroughly trained and are dogs with experience. 
SPRINGE 
Lot 1. Horsrorp Hawk, black and white dog whelped Jan. 1927. 

Sire: Ch. Horsford Hetman: dam, Horsford Hither. This dog is the 
game way bred as Mr. loy's torsford Heroic, the greatest field trial 
winning puppy in America. Hawk has every prospect of being equal 


to Heroic, in the coming fieid lake. Hawk has style, puce and deter- 
tnination ‘jm the most punishing covert a perfect retriever from land 
and water. Price 
Lot 2. Horsrorp Aunor, black and white dog whelped Jan. 1926: 
litter brother to Horsford Heroic. Same way bred oie t 1. Ahoy isa 
close, steady worker; excellent on pheasants and 8; also 
wild fowl; good in the worst — cover. Easily handled, and a 
good nose. A 1 retriever; can win on the show bench. Price $300. 
Lot. 3. Honsyorp Fizz, black and white dog, whelped April, 1926. 
This dog had great experience on all kinds of iy: last season in 
ul for grouse.wood- 


England. He is « close worker, and specially uset 
cock and pheasants; good in water and excellent retriever. Price $300. 
ou SPANIELS 

rolor liver and white, 2nd season, heavily 
I —y iH =e field trial em, Price $250 





» RS Daintr, black cocker bitch, whelped Feb. 19° 
This bitch is a en at field trial prosper t and will win sev« ral field tris “ial 
stakes this fall. She has pace, stvle and yay eo in facing the 
worst possible cover; a great bitch on all kinds of game under any 
conditions. She is a high-class retriever. Price $300. 


Lot 6. A blue-roan Cocker bitch Honsrorp Ive's Grrr. Sire, Sarus 
Gunner: dam, the field trial champion Sarus Petronella; = season, 
very good loo! king and good enough for field trials. Price $20 

Pol 


Lot 7. Trverton Younc Samor, whelped April, 1926; color, liver and 


white. This dog was heavily shot over last season, in Scotland; he has 
been hunted on all kinds of game under every condition. Perfectly 
staunch on point; free from chase, shot, and wing. This dog is — 
ularly suitable for grouse and pheasants; g on woodcock: close 
ranger and capital in thick cover. He is a show bench winner “and of 
the finest old De wonahiee blood. Price $400. 

LLEWELLIN SETTERS 
Lot 8. Horsrorp Countess Darr. Sire, the field telel champion Dan 
Wind ‘em. Shot over last erenon in Seotland: a close worker, good on 
all came, and can win on the show bench. Price on application. 
Lot 9. Cov nt Frep. Thi is dox has been shot over two seasons in 
Scotlane . A great hunting = on all kinds of game. He can win on the 
be ne 








can be seen and tried on ome at 
dets ails and Locos atply asa 














Get rid of HOOK, ROUND, TAPE 
WORMS quickly and surely with Stegenga’s 
combination capsule _wormer, $1.25. RUN- 
NING-BARKING FITS cure, $2.00. Both 
fine for grown dogs or puppies. Safe, sure, 
nd guaranteed. Money back quickly, if either 
one fails. Don’t let that good old dog of yours 
suffer longer. 

A. F. Stegenga, Dept. 9, Portland, Mich, 














SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Choice farm raised pups from daughters ont grand- 
donations of Champion Springbok of War 
Double your money and have a gun dog for this fall. 
A beautiful partly trained bitch in whelp, price $150. 
One small choice bitch in whelp, $75. One perfect 
matron with 8 dandy puppies, will sell entire litter. 
All are registered or eligible. I ship subject to 
your inspection and approval—no down payment. 


LAKELAND KENNELS 
H. J. Robertson Olivia, Minn. 














SUSSEX SPANIELS 


Dogs and Puppies For Sale 
We have the purest blood of 
this rare old English breed 
to be found in the world. 
Great Retrievers and bird 
hunters. Also Cockers for 
field and house dogs. Many ribbons 
from recent exhibitions. 

Roaringbrook Kennels, P. 0. Box 783 
City Hall Station New York, N. Y. 

















DISPERSION SALE!! 


The Great Avandale Springer Kennels must be dispersed! Am posi- 

tively forced to cut down my 250 Springers (all of the World's re finest 

breeding) to 38, ‘not having “the time to manage such a large kennel. 
M Rat Rane! i 


ause [ am organizing several immense -Rat in 
— there is still shares of stock for sale, and I recommend it to any- 
ne seeking a safe and profitable a ng oe have to dispose of 
the bulk of my Springers immediately. So I have reduced my prices to 
he lowest possible point, in onder 8 ‘sel il quick New Catalog now 
ren ior one to-day and secure 
the bargain of your life in an pra Eng puppy, brood piteh or trained 
pg. Get in on some of this wonderful and winning blood while you 


have the chance. 
- ABOUT 75 PUPPIES 
left for immediate shipment. Male or female in all colors. Mostly 
read dy-to-trale and can be hunted this Fall. Have been reared on farms 
and are strong and hearty raseals. Guaranteed to make workers and 
retriowers and to live ~ one — _— ayy Ly ee we ship any- 
here and warrant safe Koy ver. tei 50. 
upwards. Send for new rier ’ 
BRED BITCHES! Bred Sheheet 
For as low as $100.00 we will deliver to any part 
registered Springer bitches, bred to our internationally famous 
Champion Sires. Better ones at wore to $200. Genuine bargains these, 
because they will produce from 5 to 10 puppies and thus yield you a 
profit po "the first litter. We guarantee each bitch to be in whelp 
or was replace her. Deferred pay ments to responsible buyers. Send for 


new 
Trained Dogs and Bitches! 
We y have a pondertul lot of young Springers in training, to be delivered 


‘ust-Septem! Reserve yours now and you will be happy in 
a ‘all Shoot! New prices of $250.00 upwards. Our dogs are worked in 
a marvellous game country by expert Scotch trainers and are heavily 
shot over. Especially trained for duck-shooting from boat. blind or 
— Also of greqeens wality for all forms of upland shooting. Reserve 
ur trained Springer n nd for n 
LD-TRIALS! 
You are invited to come to the Seventh Asanal Field-Trials of the E. 


8. Spaniel Club of Cunnda, to be a at St. Ambroise, about 60 miles 
from Winnipeg. on Sept. 29th.— 


NOTE—My Stud Does are not for aie I will always maintain them 


ty for the benefit of the Springer Breeders. I am not closing my ken- 
1, but reducing it to 25 Springers. 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 
&. Chevrier, Prop. 
271 Portage Ave. Winnipeg, Man. 
World's Largest Breeders of High-Class Springer Spaniels, 











Sporting Spaniels 
Cockers and Fields 


We have the mod- 
ern black English 
Field Spaniels. 
The dog you are 
proud to be secn 
with. Puppies from 
Field Trial Win- 
ners, also a partly 
broken year old 
bitch, for sale. 


SAND SPRING FARM 


Morristown New Jersey 








SPRINGER SPANIEL BARGAINS 


6 High Class 4 months old puppies. Avandale stock 
representing blood lines of many champions. Twenty 
and Twenty-five dollars. One Female, 18 months old, 
retrieving nicely, $75.00. Send money. Guaranteed 
as represented. 


R. J. REASONER 
Box 427 a ts Casper, Wyo. 











RELIABLE GENUINE GUNDOGS 


William Humphrey, The Stiperstones, Minsterly, 
Shrewsbury, England, owner of the 
WORLD-FAMOUS HORSFORD GUNDOGS 
has for sale Sune trained ENGLISH SPRINGER 
and COCKER SPANIELS; also POINTERS and SET- 
TERS. Nearly all ‘the past Field Trial winners have 
been supplied by this kennel. Nothing but reliable and 
genuine dogs are offered for sale, and at reasonable 

prices. 











breed is to be judged by the average. 





SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Breeders are recommended to use the successful sire 
HORSFORD HAZE 


Of the pure Aqualate strain; 100 years in the same 
English family of sportsmen. A puppy by Horsford 
Haze was sold for $350 at the recent show at Rye, 
N. Y. Haze is all spaniel and most desirable as an 
out-cross for lightly made bitches of all strains, A 
prize winner and excellent shooting dog. Fee $50. 
Puppies for sale. Call and see them 
DREW FARM 


KENNELS 











Oscawana, N. Y. Phone Croton 15R 





| SPRINGER SPANIELS 
FOR SALE 
A few trained Springers, suitable for the coming 
Field Trials. Also Field Trial bred puppies, regis- 
tered stock. From Field Trial winners. 
TRENT VALLEY KENNELS 


Herbert S. Routley 
Peterboro Ontario, Canada 








Cable Address: “Sanrro" New Youx, Codes; Western Union, Liebers 


TOBIAS & COMPANY 


42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 
Telephone Hanover 6246 
Without any trouble to importers of dogs and other 
Livestock we arrange purchases, transportation, clear 
at customs and forward all breeds to owners, Eighty 
percent —,, a ee ill ate. cleared by us. 
our 
SPRATT’S PATENT LTD. LONDON LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 











Springer Spaniels 
At Stud, Flint of Sunsbury, Fee, $25. 


High class puppies and 
grown dogs for sale 


HARRY BRIGGS, Beallsville, Ohio 
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( Telling about ’ 


NEMA 
WORM CAPSULES 


(Chemically-tested Tetrachlorethylene) 


For Killing 
Roundworms and Hookworms 





DOGS and FOXES 
Safe and Sure 
Quick Action— No Losses 


Equally Effective for 
Pigs, Sheep, Goats and Poultry 


Nema Capsules at Your Drug Store 
Nema Bulletin sent free by 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT. OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO. 








MT. YONAH FARM KENNELS 
CLEVELAND, GA. 

Offers for sale coon, opossum, skunk 

and squirrel dogs; also fox, and rabbit 

hounds. 10 days’ trial allowed on all 

trained dogs. Catalog free. 
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Being an inveterate hunter, I have tried 
many breeds of field dogs but for the past 
three years have used springer spaniels 
exclusively. The versatility of these lov- 
able, intelligent and keen-nosed workers 
has so far exceeded my fondest hopes that 
I need look no farther for an all-around 
hunter. And should there be doubt in any 
quarter that this excellence is widespread 
among the breed, records of the many 
spaniel field trials should dispel it. 

Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 


SPANIEL FIELD TRIALS 


HE coming field trial season for 

springer, cocker and other land span- 
iels, promises to be an unusually success- 
ful one. The meetings will be held in 
September, October and November, in 
localities carrying good heads of game. In 
all cases the spaniels will be worked under 
purely hunting conditions, the game— 
feather and fur—being shot to the dogs 
and retrieved by them. 

The season opens at St. Ambroise, 
Winnipeg, Canada, on September 29th. 
These will be the seventh annual trials of 
the Springer Spaniel Club of Canada. As 


tream—sSeptember, I9265 
retary. He will be pleased to furnish 
further particulars. 

On November 1, 2 and 3 the third an- 
nual trials of the English Springer Span- 
iel Club of America will be held on the 
Tefft estate, near Brewster, N. Y. There 
will be plenty of game, and some trying 
cover. 

The American Spaniel Club, this year, 
will join forces with the Brewster man- 
agement, and hold its first trials, although 
the former body of sportsmen and women 
is, very likely, the oldest specialist dog 
club in this country. 

This action on the part of the A. S. C. 
is a departure of the very greatest impor- 
tance. It will mean a greater than ever 
popularity for hunting and bench show 
spaniels of all the varieties. There will be 
two sets of judges for the combined events. 
Messrs. Donald Carr and Freeman Lloyd 
will be among the adjudicators. The 
hitherto unexcelled barbecue will be re- 
peated on Saturday, November 3. The 
secretary is David Earle, 165 Broadway, 
New York. Write to him for further in- 
formation. 

The Working Cocker Spaniel Club 
will again hold its field trials on the Still- 
man estate, near Cornwall-on-Hudson, 


YE OLDEN TYPE extremely long eared 


black an@ tan, cold nosed, bugle voiced, registered 
American Foxhounds. The purest and best in hound- 






dom. Supreme in hound character, endurance and 
moyen ability. Unexcelled for big gan coon, f 
or rabbits. Get our new highly ilustr ated TENTH 


ANNIVERSARY SALE CATALOG & SALES 
LISTS of superlative trained and untrained hounds, 
bred bitches and gilt-edged puppies galore. Sent on 





receipt of 10c, 


HERMOSA VISTA FARM 
S . Clairsville 





Ohio, R No. t 





Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown Home bred 
from Champion stock. Also Collie Puppies. 


dogs. 


Pedigree and description on request. 
EUREKA KENNELS 
Box 358-S West Chester, Penna. 

















BIG GAME DOGS 


Cat, Coon, and Cougar Hounds 


EAR DOGS 
WESTERN TRAINED 
Cold Trailers and Tree Barkers 
THAT TREE AND STAY 
Fully trained dogs and well started young 
hounds FOR SALE. J.C. ESSEX 


Tree Doge Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle, Wash. 





OORANG AIREDALES 
and LINGORUES 


Trained hunters, watch-dogs and com- 
panions. Also pedigreed puppies from 
best blood in America. Prices $25.00 to 
$200.00 each. 


LINGORUE KENNELS 


Box 5 La Rue, Ohio 











Published Monthly 


and disease columns; 
care, training, breeding. 


The copy 20c; yearly, $1.50 
HOUNDS 
1 Main St. 














‘The BEAGLE Magazine 


Entirely devoted to Beagle news, the 
trials, shows, hunting stories, health 
articles on 


and HUNTING 
Decatur, Ill. 








FIELD TRIAL SPRINGER SPANIEL 
Adeline of Kyle a puppy stake prize taker when nine months old. Owner: James Shepherd, Miles City, Mont. 


usual, the Department of Agriculture has 
given permission to the Club to shoot 
prairie chickens and ruffed grouse on the 
day mentioned. At these tests the Scot- 
tish trainer, John Porter, will make his 
first appearance as a handler. R. McFar- 
lane will also be there. 

Admirers of sporting spaniels in the 
United States are especially invited to 
visit the trials at St. Ambroise where the 
best of duck hunting is available. There 
are likewise plenty of rabbits. Mr. Chev- 
rier, president of the Club, will entertain 
at his shooting lodge at St. Ambroise, 
and a duck barbecue will be part of the 
entertainment on the eve of the trials. 
Write to the secretary, 271 Portage Ave., 
Winnipeg. The judges will be William 
McCall and Freeman Lloyd. 

The English Springer Spaniel Field 
Trial Association of America will hold its 
annual event on Fishers Island, N. Y., on 
October 16, 17 and 18. There will be a 
first class exhibition of springers, on the 
last date. Because of the abundance of 
game and the lovely and sporting condi- 
tions connected with this preserve, the 
trials at this event are particularly inter- 
esting. The events are carried out in a 
finished manner, and every action on the 
part of the dogs may be thoroughly ob- 
served by a gallery of spectators. Charles 
H. Toy, 25 Broadway, New York, is sec- 


N. Y. Here will be found not only some 
of the thickest of swamp cover, but the 
strongest of pheasants. There will be 
stakes for springers as well* as cocker 
spaniels. The hunting, shooting and social 
conditions will be found ideal at Corn- 
wall, as, indeed, is the case at all of the 
New York State spaniel field trial meet- 
ings. Mrs. A. R. Moffit, Rowcliffe, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is secretary. She will 
be only too happy to let you know about 
the programme for November 16 and 17. 


IMPORTATION OF WELSH 
HOUNDS 


HE first half of a ten couple purchase 

of Welsh foxhounds, arrived in New 
York early in July. They came from the 
noted North Wales kennels and hunt pre- 
sided over by David Davies, M. P., and 
to the order of Erastus T. Tefft, Brewster 
N. Y. This importation, when completed, 
will rank among the more celebrated 
hound enterprises ever known in this or 
any other country. 

With the Welsh hounds, there came a 
stud of high-class Welsh cobs, practically 
up to any weight, and finished hunters. 
The hounds are big, upstanding specimens, 
with strong, hunting heads, perfect legs 
and feet, graceful necks, clean shoulders, 
large girths, strong loins, and really won- 
derful hindquarters. They are rough 
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rather than wire-coated, deep-vciced, big- 
nosed and huge-nostrilled dogs and bitches. 

Welsh hounds are now being pretty well 
used all over the fox and jackal-hunting 
world, for the purpose’ of putting the 
higher scenting and hunting qualities into 
packs of full-blooded English foxhounds. 
The David Davies aggregations have been 
considered at least the peers of any of 
pure Welsh hound packs. 

The new Star Ridge hounds are mostly 
lemon-pied in markings. They are well 
matched and arrived in faultless condition 
off one of the Atlantic Transport boats. 

Such hounds as Miller and Miner will 
surely delight the eyes of the most exact- 
ing and enthusiastic of houndmen. 


OTTER HOUNDS AS ’COON 
HOUNDS 
By Frank W. Stine 


AM sending a picture of Saunter, a 

male otter hound recently imported, 
which I believe is one of the finest otter 
hounds in existence. He has had two sea- 
sons of work abroad on the otter, and at 
nine months of age won the prize for the 
best of all hound breeds, beating Cham- 
pion Leading Lady at Carlisle, England. 
Saunter is now doing splendid work here, 
in view of the few times I have had him 
out and the short period he has been here. 

A few days ago I witnessed a real 
demonstration of the relative trailing 
abilities of Saunter and a good black-and- 
tan native hound which cries nothing but 
‘coon. I own both of these hounds and 
consider the black- and- tan a real cold 
trailer. I have treed ’coon in the day-time 
with him. 

I had the two above mentioned hounds 
out for exercise and upon starting for 
home about 11:00 A. M. Saunter opened 
on a trail, taking it around in the first 
piece of timber, then striking off across 
the fields to another patch of timber about 
one-half mile distant. He finally barked 
twice up a basswood den. Of course, he 
is not a tree dog as yet for he has not 
yet received any lessons on treeing and 
staying. In the meantime the black-and- 
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THE HOUND’S NOSE 


HAT a wondrous example of Na- 

ture’s mechanism is the nose of a 
hound! It must be big, moist and with 
the largest of nostrils. For therein or 
thereabout will be found all those deli- 
cate requirements that tend to make the 
hounds of all varieties the keenest of 
scenting dogs, and the most efficient for 
the purposes of the chase. 





OTTER HOUND SAUNTER 
Owned by Frank W. Stone, Swanton, Ohio. Saunter 
has proved an excellent ‘coon hound 


In no case have we seen larger and more 
beautifully formed noses than the sloe- 
black smelling organs of the Welsh fox- 
hounds, recently imported by the Star 
Ridge Hunt. The scientist would perhaps 
be the better qualified to explain to lay- 
men the intricate beauties of the olfactory 
nerves that extend to the ends of the 





Get Your Hunters in Shape for the Season 


Mail the coupon below for FREE sample of 
ThoroBread;the scientifically balanced dog 
ration now endorsed by breeders and 
owners everywhere. Note how dogs which 
refuse other prepared foods relish Thoro- 
Bread. See how, under regular ThoroBread 
diet, dogs show marked increase in energy 
and vigor, build up resistance to disease, 
gain bone and muscle tissue and improve in 
coat. Dogs like ThoréBread because of the 
instinct which prompts them to seek bal- 
ance in their food. Send for FREE Sample. 


ThoroBread ¥ 


The ThoroBread Co., Dept.X,Cincirinati, oO. 9 
Send me free samples of ThoroBread so I 
can see if my dogs really like them. (Check 
the kind you want.) 


O Biscuit 0 Meal 





O Kibble 








City. RODD wcncswcss 

















insides of the nostrils of hounds. An en- | 


larged microscopic photograph would 
surely disclose ample evidence that the 





READY FOR THE BEAGLING SEASON 
Fencer, Betty, Beatrice, Tempest and Billy, well-known winners and workers. Owner: W. E. Borden, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


tan could not touch the trail until the dogs 
had arrived near the den tree where the 
ground was damp and the trail fresher. 
I was much surprised, to say the least, at 
the wonderful way in which Saunter 
handled the old trail; furthermore, he 
moved fast and took only a very short 
time in arriving at the trail’s end. 

I also own Dolly, A. K. C. 636,788, 
purchased from R. M. Cronk, now resid- 
ing in Kent, Washington. Her sire is 
Dexter (imp.), and her dam is Rachael 
(imp.). Dolly is of a splendid type nearly 
as large as Saunter. She is trained on 
*coon and is a good dog for this purpose. 


large nostrilled hound will be found the 
more dependable hound when scent is bacl 
or the trail is old. 

Houndmen have a treat in store. It will 


be in the looking over and the close ex- | 


amination of the remarkable nasal organs 





of the hounds which were bred and hunted | 


in the northern and more mountainous 
districts of the Principality. 

Sometimes it is said the David Davies 
hounds get entirely away from their field, 
the hunt horses being unable to negotiate 
the wild and mountainous country. But 
the hounds go on, and, as often as not, 
kill their fox in that very hilly land. 
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Where does he sleep? 


Does your faithful dog sleep on the cold, hard 
floor? Or on a warm, soft, comfortable, vermin proof 
Kapo Dog Mattress 
14 sizes from 13x18 at $1.50 up to 36x50 at 


$10. Popular sizes 25x25, $3.50; 26x36, $6; 
86 x 36, $8. Special sizes quickly made to order. 
Send for free circular to Dept. 

Kapo Products Co., 76 Traverse St. -» Boston, Mass. 








B. ‘ K. Worm Bane 


The answer to a crying need for dogs 
A new scientific capsule that gets all the worms 
and prevents distemper. For running fits, auto- 
intoxication, indigestion, convulsions, etc. A new 
discovery, purely vegetable, non-toxic, perfected 
by a dog-loving chemist after years of experi- 
menting. Eight capsules sent prepaid for $1.00. 


B. L. K. Chemists, Cushing, Okla. 














RABBIT HOUNDS 


If you are through experimenting with inferior 
and unreliable Rabbit hounds, and are willing to 
pay the price a good dog is worth, it will pay you 
to investigate the Comrade Farm Rabbit hounds. 
Write us your wants. 


COMRADE FARMS . 
Galion Ohio 























Arkansas Coon Hounds 


Good selection of extra fine Coon hounds and Com- 
bination tree hounds. Coon hound pups, extra fine 
blooded, $10.00 each. Partly trained two-year-old 
Coon hounds, $20.00. Champion Rabbit hounds, 
$20.00. Send for price list. Summer month 30 days 
for trial. References in your State. 


HENRY FORT Fort Smith, Arkansas 








RABBIT HOUNDS | 


I Offer For Sale, A Nice Lot | 
". sane and Partly Trained 
Ni lak 


t 

inquiries in Your Neigh- 
rr and You will find 

the Good Ones come from 


Harry D. Welsh 
Clarion = Pa. 
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Dogs of all sizes and breeds like 
Spratt’s—they seem to know in- 
stinetively that it is good for them! 
it is good for them because it pro- 
vides in proper proportions and in 
easily digestible form every dietary 
element necessary to build health 
and stamina and promote balanced 
development. For your dog’s sake, 
insist upon Spratt’s—sold by gro- 
cers, druggists, petshops, sporting 
goods dealers everywhere 


Write for Free Book 


containing invaluable advice on 
eare and feeding of all ages, sizes 
and breeds in sickness and in 
health. An indispensable dog- 
lover's manual! Address 


SPRATT’S PATENT LTD. 
Newark, N. J. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


ratts 


Dog Biscuits 





Breed your Irish Setter bitches to 


SMADA BYRD’S KING 


World’s Leading Irish Setter Stud 
Fee $50 cash. No puppy propositions 
King sires large, healthy litters of birdy puppies for 
which there is a constant demand at good prices 
Write for free booklet if you own an Irish Setter 
bitch of good breeding. No time for others 





HORACELYTLE. 137N. Main St., Dayton.O 





SETTERS & POINTERS 


We offer for sale Setters and Pointers broken 
and partly broken. Setter and pointer puppies 
either sex $25.00 up according to age. Per- 
sonal inspection invited. 


CONNON KENNELS 


Loantaka Way Madison, New Jersey 








HIGH-CLASS BIRD DOGS 


Thoroughbred registered English, Irish, and 
Gordon Setters from the finest Field and Bench 
strains. Quality puppies now tor sale. 
THISTLEROCK KENNELS 
North Brookfield, Mass. 
W. C. Duncan and R. B. Adams, Owners 
“PEDIGREE, PERSONALITY, 
PERFORMANCE” 








High-Class 
English Setter 
Pups and 
Trained Dogs. 


Fifty Dollars Up 





Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Finger Lakes Kennels 








To make room for puppies, I am Guine for sale a number of dogs and 
bitches. Among these are five A . champions and several trained 
dogs. This is an unusual A £4. F for anyone who wants the best 
money can buy at most reasonable prices. 

I also have four litters of puppies for sale. Males, $50; Females, $35. 


AT sTuD 


Champion Chantilly Sancho 1! Fee $50 
Champion inglehurst Gieb Fee 50 
Champion Inglehurst Deadwood Dick Fee 50 


CHANTILLY KENNELS 


Phone: Fairfield 793 Southport, Conn. 


GORDON SETTERS } 








POINTER DOG—NAT’S FLASHLIGHT (147784) 
By CINCINNATI NAT—Y’S LADY FLASHLIGHT 


Evenly marked liver, white and ticked. Whelped June 
12, 1925. Has been shot over for two seasons. Has 
good range, good nose, and staunch on point. Splendid 
conformation and disposition. Price $100 


J. W. McCOY 
DuPont Building Wilmington, Del. 
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AMONG THE GUN DOGS 


By Horace Lytle 
THE ART OF POINTING 


T won't be long now, boys! When the 
cover of FieLp AND STREAM is dated 
“September” , it means that a new fall 
season is just in the offing—and who can 
deny that fall is when the hunter’s heart 
is happiest? It’s been a long summer, but 
now we can begin to think about our dogs 
again in real earnest. 

During recent months, we have been 
discussing gun shyness, retrieving, back- 
ing, etc.; and that brings us, by rather 
natural stages, to the subject of teaching 
to point, which, after all, is the real under- 
lying fundamental of a bird dog’s service 
in the field. 

It is especially logical to discuss at 
this time the subject of pointing, for we 
are approaching the ideal time of year for 
instruction in this art. Dogs can now 
actually be worked on game. We don't 
need to theorize—we can put suggestions 
into actual practice. Some game birds lie 
well to a point at any time; others are 


pupil. The proper procedure in the case 
of a dog of certain characteristics may 
be exactly the wrong procedure in the 
case of opposite characteristics. This is 
something too seldom taken into con- 
sideration. Although we have classified 
seven different types, we well realize that 
many dogs may combine two, or even 
more, of the classifications. For example, 
two different dogs may each be wide; but 
one may be wide and slow, while the other 
is wide and fast. In like manner, a dog 
very keen to hunt may have a highly 
developed natural pointing instinct; while 
a phlegmatic hunter may have a very 
hard-headed instinct to chase in the 
presence of game. Be all that as it may, 
the classifications as given will suffice for 
the purpose at hand and will, we think, 
serve best our purpose of trying to dif- 
ferentiate between types in order that the 
art of pointing may be taught with the 
least lost motion, and with the hope of 





A POINTER OF THE RIGHT SORT 
Cream Milligan (Milligan’s Dam—Mary Gilt Edgress by Caroline Frank). 
Uniontown, Ky. 


not so susceptible as they take on age. 
This is particularly true of the prairie 
chicken and the pheasant. Yet the young 
birds of both these species lie best to a 
dog’s point from late August on through 
September. Broods of young quail, in 
most sections, will be big enough and 
strong enough to take to wing and hence 
can be worked with a dog. Also the 
Hungarian partridge, in sections where 
he may be found. 


CLASSIFICATION BY 
CHARACTERISTICS 


HETHER your pupil be pointer or 
setter, or any other variety of 
pointing breed, the work of teaching to 
point can best be discussed on the basis 
of a classification of individuals—not a 
breed classification, but a classification ac- 
cording to the characteristics of the dog 
himself. Under such a_ classification, 
pointers may be mixed with setters, and 
vice versa. Off hand, we believe, your dog 
will fall in one or more of the following 
classifications: (1) Slow, close worker 
(2) Fast, close worker; (3) Wide 
worker; (4) Great natural pointing in- 
stinct; (5) A natural tendency to chase; 
(6) Very keen, courageous worker; 
(7) Phlegmatic worker. 
The procedure in developing the art of 
pointing game will perhaps find its best 
results if the method is adapted to the 


Owner; C. G. Van Elten, 


leading to the final result by the most 
direct route. 

According to the older system of dog 
training, still in vogue in England, and 
also in this country to a certain degree, 
the handler has perfected his pupil in a 
course of yard-breaking before ever taking 
the dog into a field that may contain game. 
While the writer is not a confirmed and 
fast believer in the invariable necessity of 
previous yard-breaking, he nevertheless 
recognizes its extreme merit, particularly 
for certain types. Such yard-breaking may 
become almost essential in the case of a 
keen hunter, lacking natural pointing in- 
stinct, that is a wide worker. Such a dog 
is apt to be so far away from you when he 
finds and chases birds that some system 
of control becomes vitally essential. If 
you feel that your prospect is one of this 
kind, you had better proceed with a 
course of yard-breaking without losing 
any time. 

A thorough course in yard-breaking 
should include teaching to whoa at com- 
mand or signal. For close workers, a 
spoken command may suffice. Wide dogs 
will require some signal given by a motion 
of the arm. Take a pan of tempting food, 
and check cord, and your dog, to a spot 
where you will be alone. Place the food at 
some little distance from the dog, but let 
him see it and know where it is. Attach 
the long check cord to his collar (a choke 
collar if necessary) and then let him start 
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for the food. Just before he gets to it, stop 
him with the check cord and speak the 
word “whoa” firmly at the same instant. 

Don’t be rough. It can’t possibly accom- 
plish any good and may easily accomplish 
much harm. Be kindly firm. That’s all 
that is ever necessary. Don’t tire the dog or 
annoy him by a too prolonged repetition 
of the thing. It is better to work with him 
regularly rather than too long at a time. 
You may and should, however, repeat the 
procedure three or four times at each les- 
son. Make him stand steady for several 
minutes each time. Speak the word 
“whoa” to him quietly at frequent inter- 
vals. Put your hands on him and make 
him stand as though posing at a bench 
show, repeating quietly and encouragingly 
the word “whoa”. When this has been 


t 





drop is simply to drop your arm emphati- 
cally. It is scarcely necessary to add that 
the use of signals is serviceable only when 
you know that your dog sees you. 

If the dog is not in sight when you wish 
to give a signal, it is necessary to whistle 
him in. However, we shall leave for a 
later issue the discussion of various sig- 
nals, whether by whistle, voice or motion, 
as the idea for the present is to give 
fundamentals of teaching a dog to point 
game and hold it. I might mention, how- 
ever. that a whistle is essential for a dog 
handler, whether he be amateur or pro- 
fessional, and there are a number of very 
satisfactory different kinds on the market. 
The present writer has a personal prefer- 
ence for a large wooden whistle, due to the 
fact that this can be put to the lips at any 


EXHIBIT OF ENGLISH SETTERS 
Judged by A. F. Hochwalt at the Madison, N. J. show. A nice lot of sound typical gun dogs 


repeated three or four times, stopping him 
artificially on each occasion just before 
he reaches the food, then finally give him 
the food as his legitimate reward, and 
close the lesson for the day. 

Keep up this course of lessons daily un- 
til you have him under sufficient control to 
be able to stop him with the word “whoa” 
when he first winds birds in the field, just 
as successfully as you are able to stop 
him with the command when he is ap- 
proaching food. The battle of breaking is 
half won if you proceed along this line, 
regardless of which of the seven classifi- 
cations your dog may fall in. 

In much the same manner that you 
teach the dog to whoa, you can teach him 
to down charge, stay in one place, or do 
anything else that you may wish to order 
him to do. Let us give just one word of 
caution here, and that is always to use the 
same word of command for the same 
order. Never switch words and thus con- 
fuse the dog. If you wish him to stop and 
stand, the commonly accepted word 
“whoa” is as good as any—or you may 
select any other that you prefer just so 
long as you never vary it. If you wish to 
teach the dog to drop, you may use that 
word, which is easy and short; or you may 


use the word “down”, or the word 
“charge”. Select one of these and stick 
to it. 


You stop the dog just as you do in the 
case of teaching him simply to whoa; but 
when you go to him you give a new com- 
mand—“down”’—and gently press him 
down to the ground at the same time. 
Repetition of this will perfect him in the 
art of dropping at command just as 
promptly as he obeys the command to 
“whoa”. From these steps you may pro- 
ceed to the use ‘of signals. A good signal 
for the whoa command is to hold your 
arm aloft, palm outward; and a good 
command signal when you wish the dog to 


time with perfect impunity. On a very 
cold day, a frosted metal whistle may 
scalp all the skin off your lips. On the 
other hand, the best metal whistles will 
perhaps reach your dog at a greater dis- 
tance and are perfectly satisfactory in 
every way unless placed to the mouth too 
thoughtlessly in zero temperature. 

A good many trainers at the present 
time introduce their dogs to game without 
giving them any previous course of in- 
struction such as above outlined. In the 
case of dogs falling under several of the 
seven classifications, this plan has quite 
a little to commend it. The most uninter- 
esting canine companion in the world is 
the dog that is over mechanical. He may 
never make any mistakes; but, by the 
same token, never will he rise to the 
occasion with a sparkling performance 
that demands independence of action and 
genius of execution. Yard-breaking may 
take a certain amount of initiative away 
from some dogs. 


DOG can't figure out why in the world 

you want him to whoa a few feet from 
a pan of food. He may be taught to obey 
this command—but the reason for it still 
remains a mystery. The same thing per- 
formed in the field, in the presence of 
game, has a different aspect. That’s the 
real thing! Furthermore, the handler is 
aided by inherited generations of pointing 
instinct—which aid is lacking in the 
case of an artificial course in yard- 
breaking. 

For the above outlined reasons, dogs 
that fall under several of the seven classi- 
fications we have listed, may with perfect 
impunity be given their first lessons in 
the field without having been perfected 
first in a course of yard-breaking. Those 
classifications surest to fall within the 
scope of this possibility would be: The 
slow and close workers; those with a lot 
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Fo safely confining dogs, there is no 
enclosure as satisfactory as ‘“‘Buffalo”’ 
Portable Fencing. Besides possessing all 
the advantages of the finest fencing, it is 
PORTABLE—easily moved from place to 
place as conditions require. Prove for 
yourself the advantages of this better type 

of fencing. Start with Assortment No. 1-A 
which contains sufficient sections to make 
a 5 ft. enclosure 7 ft. wide by 14 ft. long 
—and you can add to it as your needs 
increase. 


This special Assortment costs only $26.50 
F.O.B. Buffalo, N. Y. Send check, money 
order or New York draft. Write for 
Booklet No. 80-E. 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Inc. 


(Formerly Scheeler’s Sons) Est. 1869 
574 Terrace tats N.Y. 


uffalo Azsle 
fencing. Syst. fem. 














U. R. Fishel’ s 
POINTERS 


Broken Dogs. Pup- 
pies ready for this 
fall. You want the 
best, I know. List 
free. 

U. R. FISHEL 
Box W. Hope, ind. 











POINTERS AND SETTERS 


High class Grouse and Woodcock dogs. Setter 
puppies by Robert Hawk’s Rod. Pointer puppies 
by Palmetto Rap’s Ding. For disposal to settle 
estate, owner deceased. 1 handsome Pointer 
bitch, 2 years old. 1 E. Setter dog, 5 years old. 


VINTON W. MASON 


CAMBRIDGE MASS. 








HUNTING COCKERS 


READY FOR THE FIELD 
Four splendid puppies, past 8 months, out of Strietly 
Hunting Stock. Sire our Field Trial Winner and Shoot- 
ing Dog, Silvertip Ducrow. Dam an imported daughter 
of Field Trial Champion Rivington Dazzle. Big boned, 
fearless. Over distemper. Enrolled Hunting Cocker 
Futurity. $75.00 each. 

MR. and MRS. W. LEE WHITE 
Rock Spring Road Stamford, Conn. 














FRYE’S KENNELS, Finger, Tenn. 
offers for sale thoroughly broken 
SETTERS and POINTERS 

Shipped C. O. D. 6 days’ trial. If unsatisfactory 


I pay return express. Also train bird dogs at $10 
per month. 
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without spending a penny. 





This beautiful and 
powerful genuine Yew 


$25.00 hunting bow 
FREE 

in return for only 20 

annual subscriptions 


ADE of the finest quality close grained, seasoned 
Yew, both heart and sap wood. Horn tips. Hand- 


laid linen bow-string, with spliced nocking loop. Plush, 
cord or leather grip as desired. Three sizes: 


5 ft., 2 
and 6 ft., and from 20 to 75 lb. pull, as desired. 


The 5Y2 ft. bow with 50 Ib. pull is an ideal small game 
(from rabbits to wolves) and roving bow. 


This is your chance to get a bow that will last you 
lifetime and give you countless hours of pleasure, 
Arrows can be obtained at 


1 per subscription. 
Any article made by any concern that 
advertises in Field & Stream 
can be obtained free for subscriptions... 


Any shotgun, rifle, 
camera, fishing rod « 
of any kind, can be 
few hours work- 


pistol, or ammunition therefor, any tent, any canoe, 
» reel or other equipment, any clothing,—any article 
gotten by YOU absolutely free in return for just a 


-and pleasant and easy work. Getting subscriptions for 


Field & Stream from sportsmen is easy to do. Scores of our readers have 
earned valuable equipment in the past few months. Have they any more 


“get-up-and-git” 


to them than you have? 


For example: 


Earns $50. Remington Rifle 


in 60 hours 
Howard J. Cole, it., Troy, New York, obtained 


40 subscriptions in his spare time and received 
free a Model 14-A 32 cal. Remington Rifle. Read 
his letter: 

Your letter at hand and 
I note that you have or- 
dered the rifle I have 
earned by securing sub- 
scriptions. I obtained 
these by filling in spare 
time, evenings, noon 
hours, etc. It took about 


Earns $60. Carl Zeiss Binocu- 


lars in 50 hours 


Mr. J. George Hermstaedt, Riverside, N. J., took 
50 hours of his spare time and obtained 48 sub- 
scriptions and got the binoculars free. 

oculars with which I 
am well pleased. I have 
had lots of sport with 


60 hours of my spare 
time, as I took trip of 
40 miles to get some ot 
the boys to sign up. It 
pleasant job as 
the men I saw are “reg- 
ular guys”. 


was a 


The time spent in sell- 
ing 48 subscriptions was 
about 50 hours of my 


spare time. The premium them. For which I am 
I received was avery fine thankful to Field @ 
pair of Carl Zeiss bine Stream. 


Turn a few of YOUR idle hours into the hunting, fishing and 
camping equipment you need. Send this coupon NOW! 


FieLp & STREAM, 
Send me immedi 


578 Madison Ave., New York. 


ately full particulars about earning hunting, fishing and 


camping equipment free. 


F& 


S 9-28 
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of natural pointing instinct; more than 
likely the phlegmatic kind; and perhaps 
the fast, close workers. Even those we 
have classified as keen hunters might be 
handled provided they would also 
qualify under the classification of highly 
developed natural pointing instinct. The 
same is equally true of the wide ones with 
a highly developed pointing instinct— 
though the keener they are, and the wider 
they are, and the faster they are, the less 
likely you are to be able to control them 
satisfactorily without previous yard- 
breaking. Yard-breaking will save a world 
of work and worry if your dog is a com- 
bination of these qualities : fast, wide, 
keen hunter, whose natural instinct is 
more toward chasing than pointing. Just 
the same, these are the very kind which 
when once controlled make the finest 
dogs of all. 

If you are working your dog in the field 
and he establishes a point that he will 


so 





| WINNING IRISH SETTERS 


McKerry’s Pat (left) and Smada Byrd have sixteen 
field trial wins to their credits, and Ben M. Curtis, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, is proud of his charges 


hold long enough for you to get to him, 
the battle is won then and there. Do not 
rush at the dog, but go to him quietly and 
quickly so that you may get your hands 
on him as soon as possible. See that he 
keeps up on his toes. Liit his tail, if it is 
not already lifted. If his pose is not high 
headed, gently raise his head into a 
patrician attitude. In short, work with 
him long enough that he will understand 
pointing is not simply a temporary pause 
but a permanent attitude to be held as 
long as the birds are there. 

When you are working with the dog in 
this position, it is a rather good idea to 
use a little gentle forward pressure from 
behind, pushing him toward the birds. His 
natural tendency will be to back up against 
this pressure and keep from flushing. 
Even dogs that might go in and flush of 
their own volition, will resist such likeli- 
hood of a flush from any other source than 
themselves. A few repetitions of this kind 
will soon bring about complete steadiness. 

With one of the wide ones, of the kind 
that requires an artificial stimulating of 
the pointing instinct, it is not a bad idea 
to take the dog with an old reliable brace- 
mate into birdy territory and keep the 
pupil on lead while the bracemate finds 
birds. When game has thus been located, 
you can lead the young dog up until he 
winds the birds himself, and then proceed 
| as above outlined. It is sometimes a good 
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pian to pick the pupil up when you see 
the other dog on point, and carry him to 
the proper position. There is something 
about this, when he suddenly gets the 
scent of game, that will tend to stiffen 
and steady him up on his own account. 
Repetitions of this should be kept up, un- 
til you have confidence that the dog will 
repeat properly on his own accord. Then 
try the pupil out alone. With a dog 
strongly inclined to chase, the repetitions 
under control will need to be prolonged 
accordingly. 


OME trainers like to work a dog with a 

long dragging lead trailing out behind. 
This is all right in some cases. With a 
dog that works too close anyhow, this re- 
striction is not necessary and should not 
be pursued. Too much cramping of range 
is always to be discouraged except in the 
case of the desire for a close ranging dog 
in some kinds of cover. In those cases 
where the plan is properly used, the 
trainer hopes that the dog will at least 
pause on point long enough so that he can 
get to the end of the lead and put his foot 
on it before the dog flushes. If this can be 
accomplished, you can hold the dog in 
position as you work up to him hand over 
hand. Then proceed, as previously out- 
lined, to handle him and steady him until 
he understands what it is all about and 
what you expect him to do. 

If you are working your pupil without a 
lead, should he find and flush birds, you 
must immediately mark the spot where 
the flush occurs. Drop your coat or hat 
there and then bring the dog back to this 
spot as soon as you can do so. Pose him 
in a pointing position and hold him for 
some little time, steadying him by voice 
and letting him know that he should have 
stood as you are now showing him to do 
and that his chasing was an error. Mere 
pointing is one thing. But dependable 
steadiness, so that you may know your 
dog will be there with his birds, no matter 
how long it takes you to find him, requires 
patience on your part and time to perfect. 

Dogs so keen or so wide or so fast that 
they cannot be perfected in pointing by 
the various means as outlined, are rather 
more than the average amateur should 
tackle with hope of success; but most 
any amateur, with the average dog, should 
get results by pursuing one or more of 
the several plans as outlined. The services 
of a reliable professional handler may be 
required for dogs that do not respond to 
this treatment. In forthcoming issues we 
can discuss the matter further and also 
deal with other points of refinement, such 
as steadiness to shot and wing, and so 
forth. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
REGISTERING PUPPIES 


Quves.—I have just bought two pointer puppies 
that I would like to register. I have all the papers 
but would ask you kindly to tell me the proper 


course to pursue. 
E. M. Reysert. 


ns.—You should write to the Field Dog Stud 
cok, 1285 Monon Building, Chicago, IIl., and 
advise them that you have two such puppies 
which you wish to register, and request them to 
send you two sets of their registration blanks to 
be filled in. If the “papers” you have are already 
in proper form on such ble anks, then all you need 
to do is mail them with the sum of one dollar for 
each puppy. If the papers are then found to be 
all in due form, the application for registration 
will be published for two weeks and the registra- 
tion certificates issued to you thereafter. [Ed.] 


A HIGH METTLED POINTER 


Quves.—I have a pointer, seventeen months old, 
that can cover more ground and find more birds 
than any dog I ever saw, and will stand them 
well until I get up to within twenty or thirty 
feet. Then he jumps in and, of course, ruins 
everything. He has everything a man could wish 
except this one bad habit, which he has developed 
since last season. I hunted him when he was 
seven months old and he did fine for his age. 








° - 
Springer Spaniels 
Two fine bitches, liver and white, best of 

breeding, and O. K. in every way. 
One male, liver and white, 7 months old, best 
of breeding. 
Photos and prices on request 
N. B. HOOPER 


Box 13 Castine, Me. 





RETRIEVERS 


From one of the greatest duck hunting grounds in 
Canada I offer to any gentleman, Trained Irish 
Water Spaniels and Labrador Retrievers, Steady 
to shot, retrieve to hand land or water. Regis- 
tered and Guaranteed. 
NORTHGATE KENNELS (Reg.) 
Prince Albert, Sask., Can. 








RABBIT HUNTERS 


you that are looking for first class stuff and no trash T 
offer you my pair of 2% years old rabbit hounds 
LEAD and KATE. Breeding Ky. English strain. Ok. 
in every respect. Medium size, long eared, good look- 
ers, all day hunters, neither man nor gun shy. No faults. 
Will ship anywhere 7 15 3 wae trial. Either $20 or first 
$35.00 gets pair C. 
I. W. WILSON, Murray, Ky. R. 8 














Best seller ever known! 
TRAIN 
YOUR 


OWN 
DOG! 







Seventh Edition 


Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 


(Author of “Big Game Hunting with Dogs,” etc.) 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride— 
Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 
Boy’s Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the Field Trial 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 


Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 


Many thousands of Mr. Shelley’s incomparable work 
have been sold to amateur and other trainers. No book 
on dog training has ever created such an enormous and 
world-wide demand. 


Why? Because it is written by a highly practical man 
and in simple language. Your boy or girl can train 
a dog after reading these instructions. 

This author teaches you how to train with consummate 
ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a room, yard or 
field. Save your money, time and chance of disappoint- 
ment. Be independent of trainers at a distance. 


Tue Eastest, Quicxest anp Most Natura Way 
to Breax Your Dos. 

Descriptive AND Picturep CHAPTERS ON INEXPENSIVE 
Kennet MaAxkinGc AND TRAINING APPLIANCES; also 
Stmpte Doc Docrtorine. 


1 year sub. to Frecp anp StrEAM e. 50) BOTH FOR 


Book (paper cover) $1.50 50 953. 00 
Total value $4.00 oof 


Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 
Sold only with a year’s subscription 


FIELD AND STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


MOUNT YOUR RECORD FISH 


I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in every 
respect, but will give you expression in my work 
that will more than please you. Can give you 
leading sportsmen throughout the United States 
as references, also E. F. Warner, publisher of 
Field and Stream. Address 


JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST 


128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 











THE NEW 


Bird Dog’s Palace 


NONTINUALLY striving to give the sports- 

A men of America even a greater value, the 
many improvements in the New Bird Dog’s 
Palace are passed on with no increase in price. 

It is complete in every detail. Strikingly 
finished in two-tone genuine Du Pont Duco 
and has entirely new adjustable clamps that 
hold it rigidly on the runningboard of any 
car in a position that does not touch the body. 

It is comfortable for the dogs in all weather, 
closing completely when desired, and makes a 
most attractive all purpose carrier or trunk, 
for the tourist. 

Nothing short of exceptional value and entire satis- 
faction could have won such public favor everywhere. 
Price $12.50 for the one-dog size and $15.00 
for the two-dog size, suitable for large 
pointers or setters as well as other breeds. 
Immediate shipment. 

Manufactured by 
Tue Dwicut McBrive YeLLow Pine Sas Co. 
Golden City, Missouri 














Cures MANGE 


AND OTHER SKIN DISEASES 
DERMA-LIFE—a new name 
for a proven remedy for dogs. 
Long in use for treatment of 
MANGE, cuts and sores. Chases 
fleas, keeps coat glossy and skin 
a eee. Contains White Cell 
healing oils of Florida 


Derm lad dense pine. One bottle 
eo will prove value. 50c post- 
_ paid. Order from: 
FLORIDA PINE 
EXTRACTS CO. 
Dept. 4 Tampa, Fla. 





50c postpaid 








Training 











Chesapeakes 
and Springers 
taught to re- 
trieve from 
land and water. 

Yard break- 
ing and force 
retrieving 
taught all breeds. 





MONTY MONTAUK 


Pointers and Chesapeakes for sale. 


W. H. HAND 


Cash Box Kennels East Hampton, L. I. 

















PERFECTION DOG FOOD 


eat, . cereals. pa bone, “ete to 
perfectly balanced fog for dogs. = 
pate and I puppies, allages. Try one 
. 60c, or a or 30 Ibs. ee. 
nm recei A 
Shioped States, mo yes B repaid. "ee 
tion is cooked » Drevared = ond ready for imme- 
use — all you do is feed it. 


= PERFECTION FOODS COMPANY 


BATTLE T HICAN 


NEW!” The Bird-Der Training Collar NEW! 
‘*TRAINO” A Word to the Wise 


Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes 
Since using these collars last season I would not be without them for 
any amount as Z consider them the most humane training collar pos- 
sible to make. get better souls with leas work with them than coe 
other collar I ‘eae used. Signed Grapy W. Su 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever remem. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, etc. A 
leader and check collar in one. By Mart Postpam, $2.50 








Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen 
FREEMAN LLOYD 


Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 
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“Borestone— \\| TARNEDGE FOXES 


ESTABLISHED 1910 
O X + The Prize Winning Ranch 
Every fox sold is bred 
by Prize Winners 


40 Pairs of Prize Winners 






Raising silver foxes is an interest- 
ing, profitable business if you start 
right. Borestones have won over 200 
prizes and 6 grand championships 
at national fox shows—no other 
breeder in the world has won more 








than one. Free booklet. Borestone Pras 1987 Geand Show Champion’ 

Mt. Fox Co., 2485 Country Club : 

Drive, Altadena, Calif. The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. 
Catalogue SABATTIS, N. Y. 








LEARN FUR FARMING— |||} BREED FUR ANIMALS 


FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 


of the Silver Foxand Fur Farm- " : " 

. . ss Best monthly breeder’s magazine covers entire 
on Industries 1928 edition field of breeding Fox, Mink, Muskrat, Bea- 
176 pages — beautifully ver, Raccoon, Fur Rabbits, Karakul Sheep, 


= yy etc. Sample copy 15c. Subscription U. S. and 
ellis a about ur arm- 


Canada $1.00 per year. Foreign $1.50. 
ing, how to build pens, how AMERICAN FUR BREEDER 
to feed, how to skin— Lock Box 30 St. Peter, Minnesota 
write today for your copy. 








Send 25¢ to cover shipping NS 








American National Fox Breeders Association 


= 
Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry Live Muskrats 


424 McKNIGHT BLDG. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Delivery beginning in October. Black, $25.00 per 














pair. Extra males, $7.50 each. Brown, $15.00 per 


FREE COPY pair. Extra males, $5.00 each. Live delivery at 


destination, and sex guaranteed. 


SILVER FOX NEWS W. A. GIBBS & SON 


Dept. B-1 Chester, Pa. 





Get the truth about the Silver Fox busi- 





ness. Helpful Hints and expert instruc- 








tions for those who are in the business 


and those planning to go in 
Send for free copy or $1 for year's subscrip- 
tion. Issued quarterly. 
Write Dept. P 


LVER FOX NEWS 

aa WE TS* NEW Sverk || |ALASKAN BLUES AND SILVERS 

5 Six bank references; Seattle Chamber of Com- 

merce; many satisfied customers. Booklet free. 

SILVER Fox Breeder-agts. wanted. Shipments from Seattle 
Watch monthly startling compar- 
s! Value 1 pair SILVER 















Ranch. 
; CLEARY BROS. Fox Farms, Empire Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
son 
BLACK FOXES about equals value 500 


hens. Fox labor very nominal. What about 
LABOR 500 HENS? Instruction gratis to raise 













Have been using a line, trying to break him of 
this, but without much success, Will appreciate 
it very much if you can help me with an early 


reply. 
J. A. Morcan. 

Ans.—The wide-going dogs, as you describe 
your pointer to be, are always harder to bring 
down to the handling of game than are the more 
phlegmatic ones. Your dog is only seventeen 
months old and it is not surprising that he is un- 
settled. You say you can get within twenty or 
thirty feet of your dog before he jumps in to his 
birds. It would therefore seem that, if you work 
him with about a forty-foot check cord, you ought 
to be able to get close enough to step on the loose 
end of the cord and keep him from flushing the 
birds. If you can ever get to him on point, the 
important thing to do is to work with him. Lift 
him up firmly on his feet and hold him steady, en- 
couraging him by words to maintain his attitude, 
Let him know that he is doing the right thing by 
standing—the wrong thing by jumping in. Hold 
him on the point for as long as five minutes be- 
fore the birds are flushed. You will undoubtedly 
find your efforts crowned with success if you are 
but patient. [Ed.] 


WANTS MORE EXPERIENCE 


Quves.—I have been reading articles written by 
you in Frietp & STREAM on gun dogs. I am 
wondering if you can and will help me on my 
Irish setter. This bitch will be a year old the 
twenty-fourth of June, seems to hunt fairly well, 
ranges out quite wide, seems to find birds quite 
well, but does not stop to point and does not offer 
to chase them. I have given her quite a little 
field work and am wondering if there is some 
way I can make her come to point. I have no 
other dog I could hunt her with. I am wondering 
if she will be any good. Do you think the English 
setter a little the better dog of the two breeds? 

IOLVERSON, 

Ans.—Your puppy is still less than a year old 
and hasn’t had a chance yet to learn what it’s 
all about. Give her a little more time and kill 
some birds over her this fall and she should per- 
form well for you, when she has had a chance 
to learn what she is supposed to be out for. Read 
the discussion on pointing, in this issue. In some 
Irish setters the hunting instinct has lain dormant 
too Jong and must be reawakened. As to whether 
or not the English setter is a better dog than the 
Irish setter, is something that cannot be answered 
without reservations. The chances are that the Ene 
glish setter might average up developing quicker. 
As to the final answer, that depends upon the 
individual. There are many English setters that 
are better than most Irish setters—and the re- 
verse is also true. There are poor individuals in 
both breeds and just what your young one will 
mature into remains to be seen and we could not 
predict without actually seeing the dog. The way 
they develop has a great deal to do with what they 


ry develop into. What your bitch needs now is to be 
RAISE BE hunted a lot and see birds killed by the gun. Then 
Now Zealand Reds — Chiachillas — Flemish Gients | if she doesn’t come, it’s just not in her. [Ed.] 


~e ay yourtohewing oxteee for ah pou raises PURSUING WRONG METHODS 


and market profitably. Free Booklet. SOLD OUT 
LAST YEAR. ; : 
Gerst- Wilson SilverFox Ranch, Tivoli-on-Hudson, N.Y. 



























Address New York Office: 385 Port Washington Ave. 5th ft. Batinchillan 84 each Flemish Giants $5 each. Ques.—I have a pointer, year and a half old 
82-page illustrated book, ca’ and contract, sag age he ih eal a 

also copy of Fur ‘arming magazine. tells b to rae Ap a fine on a cool a gg point and 

kank, mink, fox, etc., for big mrofits, all for 10c. Add hold perfect but on a warm day he gets to run- 

EED and REGISTERED Biirooom EnTERPRIBE C.. Box 30 Woimes Park, M ning circles about fifty to one hundred yards from 

R an na me with his tongue out. He runs until he is all 

PEDIG | a n in and can’t scent a bird or do anything but run, 

SILVER FOXES e merican 1é I’ve put a chain on him and he goes just the same. 

The chain has got his legs all raw. I’ve got a hun- 

Pups from best breeders only, Published Weekly dred foot 3/16 rope I put on him but can’t use it 

Also Chinchilla rabbits from Stahl’s . , here on account of the brush. I’ve tried everything 

“Gold Certificate Stock A Clearing House for Gun Dog Information, I know. I’ve let him out of the car and allowed 

O vertincate oOtock. Staff representative reports of field trials of him to run about three miles but it does no good. 

DIRONA SILVER FOX FARM setters and pointers, and features the sport- When the rope is on him I can take a little of it 

Canastota, N. Y. | ing breeds exhibited at bench shows. out but as soon as I take it off he goes until he 

Interesting articles about game conservation has to go and lie in a water hole to cool off. Bo 

||| and propagation. Just enough shooting and got your book on how to work and train a bir 

BIGPROFITS ||| ‘ishing news for the busy man. dog. I keep him tied up but turn him loose one 


hour every evening. He is on a hundred foot wire 


The best advertising medium to buy, sell, in the daytime. It looks as if he would be lazier 


in Raising Silver Black 


Foses. Buy 9 pair a our or stud dogs. on a hot day than on a cool day. The colder the 
iste Grac ee 2 . . 
ope fg RR Send for sample copy and advertising rates. ||| weather the better he works. He is in perfect 


Se = Subscription price $5 per annum. ||| health and came from a fine strain of bird dogs. 
Ras Win te pene Tri “ t \ : . months $1.25 it He will not stand for whipping. When he has a 
a ee ee eee . spell he won’t mind one thing. One man said to 


ihe acai, FO ee Field and Stream. take a shot at him but I can’t see any use of that 
cose poe canen | unless I want to kill him altogether. No book 
“nae FOX CO AMERICAN FIELD PUBLISHING CO. I’ve got tells anything about his case. I hope you 





440 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, tll. can solve the problem. 

— wi ———— = Roy McLavcutin. 
- Ans.—It is not surprising that your pointer 
dog should work better on cool days than on warm 
1 1 5 0 00 days. All dogs do. They feel more like running 
b] and scenting conditions ose better. The contiies 

. —at least, as you describe it—is not one to ca 
At least that many enthusiasts are for the use of a chain. Neither do we understand 
The world’s 6 conding ie aus. eee. oe cinensd to Gace tetas daes a a 

e world’s best strain : : . condition as ture $ not s 

—ask any fur buyers An _ advertisement of this size costs to call for restrictive methods. A dog can’t smell 
| {| $14.00 per month; twice this size costs birds very well when he is tired and hot; and 
CANADA FUR CO., LIMITED $28.00, etc chains or ropes won't help the matter. You seem 
Beaverton Ont., Can. || witch i to be doing everything all wrong. If he gets tired 
— ————— =} on hot days, don’t work him so long. No. dog 


, : should ever be worked longer than he is physi- 
a re Wire Netting at Wholesale 


cally able to — he ~~ = pep, be 

thing to do is take him_up and quit hunting—o 
Buy A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any 
Direct at type of bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale prices 
Dealer and prompt delivery trom our large stocks at 


| put down a fresh dog. If he gets tired when out 
| in hot weather, you simply make matters worse 
Clinton. Mass., Chicago, San Francisco, Seattle 
Prices and Minneapolis. 


by running him. If he doesn’t wind his birds 
when he is fresh, he certainly can’t when he 1s 

4 Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials 
9 St. N. 
' Crown Iron Works Co. 123?,Teler St. NE. 

















Canadian Muskrats 
Selected breeders raised from Ontario 


Rice Lake Stock. 





































—— 


tired. He will naturally go to water to cool off 
and is not to be blamed for that. The man who 
| told you simply to take a shot at him is all wrong. 
| A dog that is only a year and a half old is far 





from maturity and cannot have as much_ex- 
pected of him as some people seem toexpect. [Ed.] 
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PHEASANT EGGS—LIVE BIRDS 


RINGNECKS—BLACKNECKS 


All eggs from hardy northern grown Wild 
Trapped birds from our 4500-acre game 
farms and shooting preserve. 

Also supply breeders and birds for liber- 
ating and restocking game preserves, and 
dead birds for table use during fall and 
winter shootings. 

All live birds shipped are trapped 
wild on order 
GROUSEHAVEN GAME FARM, Lupton, Michigan 
Wm. Mattison, Mor. S. W. Long, Gamekeeper 

















Breed squabs and 
make money. Sol 

by millions at higher 
prices than 
chickens. Write 
at once for two 






free books 

ing how to do 
it. One is 40 pages printed in colors, other 32 pages. Ask 
for Books 3 and 4. You wal Cy surprised. Plymouth Rock 
Squab Company, H Street, Melrose High- 
lands, fn had ‘on ablished 27 years. 


- FOR SALE 


BROOK TROUT 


All Sizes for Stocking Purposes 
Eyed Eggs in Season 
Standard Prices 





Write us your Needs 
EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 
ST. JOSEPH STATION 
N. Y. O. & W. RY. 
P. O. Address : Merriewold, Sullivan Co.,N.Y 














J WILLD RICE 


May we tell you how to grow 
it successfully? Years of ex- 
perience handling and shipping | 
this seed and making plantings 
throughout the country have 
taught us how to grow, handle, 
ship and plant this seed successfully 
Dried Wild Rice seed will not grow 
Wild Rice seed properly handled will 
produce a luxuriant growth if planted 
according to our detailed planting directions, based 
on 32 years’ of experience planting Wild Rice. 
NEW BOOKLET FREE 
ps other advice and tells of conditions required for sucecssful 
or owth of Wild Ric 
TERRELL’S WILD RICE 
will crow because germination is aasu by special d. mp. ool 
process. Wild Celery and Muskgrass also qendy ‘or fi 
planting. Liberal discount now. Write 


TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 
335 D Bik. Oshkosh, Wisconsin 




























































a CALLERS, TRAINED BIRDS 


OLDER DUCKS SHOT OVER OFTEN) 
Wild Mal lard —— $ 5.00 pair 






English Callers, 1928... we .. 6.50 pair 
Se $8.00 pair. 1926... . . 10.00 pair 
Black Mallard yearlings.. . 10.00 pair 
Belgian Callers, yearling s.. . 15.00 pair 





Canada Geese, old, trained, “mated. pairs. Duck Book 
25ce. Goose Booklet 25c. Several breeds of other wild 
Ducks, Pea fowl, Geese. Pure bred, all hardy Northern 
raised stock. 


BREMAN CO. DANVILLE, ILL. 








Plant Wild Rice. 


AQUATIC FOODS—ATTRACT WILD DUCKS & FISH 


» You can’t drive ducks away from good feeding grounds. Thousands will come to 
your local waters after providing plenty of their favorite foods. Many of the same 
plants provide food and cover for game fish. 


These natural food plants are hardy and guaranteed to grow. Plant now. 
with extra discount on early orders. Write for expert planting advice and literature. 


Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries 


























A POWERFUL 
Book with a CHALLENGE to 
Every Thinking Sportsman! 


What is to be the future of hunting? Is the 
day coming when there will be only targets 
and tin cans to shoot at? What about game 
restoration? 


These questions are raised in the forceful and 
vigorous new book, NO HUNTING, by Horace 
Lytle, author of “Bird Dog Days,’ “Breaking 
a Bird Dog,” etc., nationally known sportsman 
and gun dog editor of Field & Stream. 


NO HUNTING is different from any other 
book. It’s startling, thought-provoking. It 
hurls a challenge to every thinking sportsman. 
It’s a book that will be talked about. 


Woven into its pages is a pretty story that 

makes it fascinating, easy to read. It’s based 

on facts a-quiver with a vital message you 

cannot afford to miss. 

Get this great book at once! You will enjoy it. 
ou may not agree with all its conclusions, but 

you will say it’s one of the best contributions 

ever made to the welfare of sports afield. 

1 yr. sub. to Field & Stream $2.50) BoTH FoR 

Book . $2.50 ONLY 


Total Value..........$5.00 $4.00 


The book alone is $2.50 postpaid 
Cloth Bound, 281 pages, Illustrated 


FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y- 























To the officers 
of hunting and 
fishing clubs 
and associations 


You know how important the first and sec- 
ond fall meetings will be to the “success” 
of your club during the coming year. We 
urge you to realize that, just as have the 
officers of hundreds of other clubs, you can 
absolutely assure large attendance, and 
great interest and enthusiasm, at these meet- 
ings by making use of the 


Field ¢ 
Strea 


MOTION PICTURES OF 
HUNTING AND FISHING 


37,000 feet of the finest motion pictures of 
the taking of game and game fishes ever made 
in this country. Every foot genuine, and almost 
every foot a close-up. Every kind of fishing and 
hunting, from we 4 trout to tarpon and from 





quail to Kadiak grizzly, by some of the most 
expert anglers, and scatter-gun and rifle art- 
ists, now living. And, in some pictures, dog 
work that is a joy to behold 

And these pictures are loaned to you on terms 
that make them cost you nothing! 










Wild Celery and Pondweed Seeds 


Prices reduced 


Box 331 Oshkosh, Wis. 


The Mackensen Game Park 





Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
WildTurkeys Geese and 
Deer Ducks 
Rabbits Foxes, Raccoons 


Everything in wild animals, game, 
fancy birds for parks, menageries, pri- 
vate preserves and collections of fancy 
fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 





WILD RICE 


FROM LAND OF LAKES 
Duck, Muskrat and fish food plants. Discount on 
shipment prior to October 15th. 


MINNESOTA WILD RICE CO. 
porte Minnesota 

















Battery Shooting 
on Currituck Sound 


A truly remarkable picture, giving the man 
who hasn't done much battery shooting some 
worth while pointers. There are 


8 other duck shooting 
pictures—all remarkable— 
and 14 other hunting 
pictures— 


Quail, chicken, geese, turkey, bear, deer, 
moose, mountain lion, goats, etc. 

14 fishing pictures 
Trout (all kinds), bass, channel bass, salmon, 
muskies, deep sea game fish (all kinds). 

Send this coupon NOW, 
whether you are an officer 


of your club or not 


Fietp & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Send me complete information about your 
pictures, terms, etc. 




















FOR DUCKS, MUSKRATS and FISH 
Write for special price on our seed rice for imme- 
diate delivery—We specialize in the Giant wild rice 
seed. Also parched rice for table use. 

MacGREGOR-DENNERLY CO 
Box 688 Aitkin, Minn. 





PHEASANTS—WILD DUCKS 
GAME BIRDS and FUR ANIMALS 
Send for complete free price list 
Two new Books “How to Make Money with Pheasants” and “Fur 
Breeding for Profit. ges, many photographs, and 
covers its subject thoroughly ina practical fashion. Sent postpaid for 

10c each, coin or s 


POSSUM HOLLOW GAME FARM 
R. F. D. 326 Springfield, Ohio 





° ° . 
Duck, Goose, Quail and Snipe Shooting 
There is no better place in North America to be sure 
of getting a good bag of excellent game; our equip- 
ment is first class in every way. All game may be 
sent to the hunter’s home in any part of the U. 8. or 
to England and France. Terms are reasonable. Season 
November, December and January. November is always 
good. Our preserve always has a good crop of Duck 
food. It is best to make reservations as far in advance 
as possible. White’s Game Preserve, Waterlily, Curri- 
tuck Sound, North Carolina. 








DECOYS CALLERS PURE BRED 


Black Eng. Callers $ 8.00 per pair 
Gray Eng. Callers ... .« 6.00 per pair 
Gray Mallard Callers . 5.00 per pair 
Black Mallard ..... 7.00 per pair 
Canada Geese . 15.00 per pair 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


THOS. J. REED, Chincoteague, Va. 
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Made With The 
Two-Way Seam 


tints of es Chrome leather 
of exceptional waterturning power. 
P ref erred By hand sewed with Patented Two-Way 
Many Seam, full bellows tongue, double 
_- sole. 
° ives exceptional service and comfort. 
Bird Hunters Made in many heights 
The light weight, extra flexibil- 
ity and low cost of this outdoor 
moccasin slipper are the reasons 
for its popularity 


Worn over woolen socks it is particular- 
ly appropriate for bird work 


Made of waterproofed Chrome leather 
with tough flexible protective sole 


No. 920'2 














1928 














‘The finest outdoor 
garment I have ever owned. 
OY VEY SCON_sKeEa NEB on 


HAT DO YOU DEMAND in an outdoor coat? Protection from 

rain, and biting winds? Plenty of muscle room and soft, 
blanket-like comfort? Noiselessness in woods or brush? Stamina 
for years of hard wear? 
























The Hirsch-Weis Stag gives you all these things—and more. It has eight roomy 
pockets, each designed to fill a definite need. It has a convertible collar, comfort- 
able and good looking. It has a shoulder cape, extending front and back, covering 
the tops of the breast pockets. And it has a full double back and double sleeves, 
cut in One piece with cape, which means fu// protection. 


The Stag was originally designed for the timber cruisers of the Pacific Coast, 
whose work keeps them out in all weathers. News of this great garment soon 
spread to outdoor men everywhere, and it is now worn throughout the United 
States and in foreign countries. 


Made of 24-0z. all-wool Oregon flannel, in the following colors: red plaid, 

brown plaid, forestry green, solid navy blue, green plaid and hunter's bright 

red. We make breeches to match the first four colors. Treated by the 

Hirsch-Weis process and guaranteed waterproof. The Hirsch-Weis labei 
appears on all genuine Stags. 


Ask your dealer to show you the Stag. If he cannot supply you, 
order direct from us. We guarantee complete satisfaction and ship post- 
paid to any point in the United States, Canada or Mexico for $12.50. 


Entire back one big pocket, for 
grub, game, tackle, fish, shells, 
films, and camera, or “what 
have you.” 


Pocket No. 8 in the Stag is a big one, 
holding as much as the average knap- 
sack. You can get into it from either 
side. Button down flaps, as shown, close 
the openings. Outdoor men appreciate 
the advantages of this pocket. 


Convertible Collar 


This collar can be buttoned up 
snugly around the neck or worn 
rolled down. Either way, it is 


comfortable and good looking. 





Adjustable Cuffs 
Frank Troch was For cold weather wear, 
national trapshooting cuffs may be buttoned 


% champion, singles, in 1916, > closely, stopping the 
1918, 1920 and 1922, and ‘ | e/e/ wind and keeping the 


d *, 
l ¢ Sa wrists warm. 
: thy 
LEY 


doubles, 1927. Alsoznd in Olym- ‘ 
= 
a 


pic Games, Antwerp, 1920, and Eng- 
lish champion, 1920. He is shown here 
wearing his Hirsch-Weis Stag, about which 

Confidential to dealers: Hirsch-Weis Stags are pop- 

ular with outdoor men everywhere and SELL. We 

co-operate fully with dealers. Write for information. 
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he iseathusiastic. 


HIRSCH-WEIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
231 Burnside Street, Portland, Oregon 
Gentlemen: 
) Please mail me a Stag in ame 
My height is , weight , chest . Lenclose $12.50 
(Add 10% for chest sizes 59 or 52.) 


IIR cciscscornsenns a asautcsestoesssnassniestinies 


Address... 
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| CD Please send me tree Stag booklet. 
| 
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Dealer's Name 
1 





Won on Service? 


g Cam els have 


By bringing greater pleasure in smoking, 


> ae) 


won first place by hillions and keep right on growing. 


CAMELS 
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